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Editor  St  Publisher 


THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 


Making  a  story  right  for  the  readers 

In  Lansing,  Mich.,  affordable  and  trustworthy  chUd  care  is 
a  rare  commodity.  The  Lansing  State  Journal  tackled  the 
problem.  But  before  it  wrote,  it  listened. 

The  newspaper  asked  readers  to  phone  in  their  concerns 
and  suggestions.  More  than  50  people  called.  The  State 
Journal  used  that  interaction  and  information  to  approach 
the  story  from  the  readers’  perspective,  focusing  on 
problems  and  questions  that  readers  wanted  addressed. 

Staffers  conducted  a  computer  analysis  of  more  than  1,000 
in-home  day-care  centers  to  determine  who  was  served,  who 
was  neglected  and  how  well  the  state  monitored  the  centers. 

Then  reporters  Kathy  Barks  Hoffman  and  Sheila  Schimpf 
interviewed  about  70  parents,  care  providers,  regulators, 
demographers  and  others. 

Their  two-day  series  showed  why  there  is  a  shortage  of 
quality  child  care  in  Michigan’s  capital  city  and  examined 
possible  solutions.  An  editorial  called  for  community  action. 

Listening  to  residents.  Seeing  a  story  from  the  readers’ 
perspective.  Making  readers  a  part  of  the  reporting  effort. 
That’s  community  interaction  at  its  best.  And  it’s  one  way 
the  Lansing  State  Journal  is  better  serving  its  community 
under  NEWS  2000,  the  Gannett  program  to  improve  news 
content  by  focusing  on  the  changing  needs  of  readers. 
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That  wro  the  title  of  the  MhiOTfonio  Li^t  s  12-page  special 
section  in  our  Sund^pdlruary  23  edition.  It  gave  our 
readers  an  in-deptiylwk  at  the  so-called  war  on  drugs  only 
days  before  Presid^t  George  Bush  and  the  leaders  of  six 
Latin  American  nat#ns  met  in  San  Antonio. 


Over  the  next  few  days,  we 
published  an  exclusive 
interview  with  President 
Bush  in  the  Oval  Office. 

And  for  a  different 
perspective, The  Light’s 
Mexico  correspondent, 
Dick  Reavis,  traveled  to 
South  America  to  interview 
iShe  presidents  of  Colombia, 
Pekt^golivia  and  Ecuador. 


Other  staffers  examined  the 
war  on  drugs  from  the  bor¬ 
der  to  the  bqftio.  Heist’s 
Washington  Bureau  toofc  a 
fresh  look  at  the  office  of 
the  drug  czar  and  econom¬ 
ics  of  fighting  supply  and 
demand.  All  leading  up  to 
our  definitive  coverage  of 
the  summit  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  it  produced,  the 
Declaration  of  San  Antonio. 


We  are  proud  of  the  many 
reporters,  photographers, 
graphic  arti^  and  editors 
who  made  such  coverage 
possibte.Jtast  a  few  of  them 
broke  from  their  work  long 
eamigh  to  pose  for  this  pho¬ 
tograph.  Write  us  if  you’d 
like  to  see  their  efforts. 


San  Antonio  Light 

A  Hearst  Newspaper 


WHY  BASH 

FOREIGN  COMPETITORS 
WHEN  WE  CAN 

BEAT  THEM? 


Ever  wonder  why  foreign  companies  are  doing  so  well? 

Just  a  few  years  ago  other  countries  looked  to  America  for  inspiration.  They 
copied  our  production  methods.  Our  technology.  Our  marketing.  And,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  our  work  ethic. 

Today  they’re  doing  great.  And  this  worries  some  Americans. 

Not  GMA.  We're  an  American  company  that  thrives  on  foreign  competition. 
How?  By  producing  the  world's  best  products  and  services  for  our  market,  the 
newspaper  industry.  And  when  you're  the  best,  you  don't  fear  competition. 
You  welcome  it. 

GMA  is  an  American  company  and  proud  of  our  employees,  to  whom  we  owe 
all  our  success. 


THE  LEADER  IN  INTEGRATED  INSERTING  SYSTEMS 

Manufacturing  and  Engineering  International  Sales  and  Service 

2980  Avenue  B  Ambrose  House,  30-33  Milton  Rd. 

Bethlehem,  PA  18017  Swindon,  Wiltshire  SNl  5JA 

U.S.A.  England 

Telephone;  215-694-9494  Telephone:  0793  542099 

Fax:  215-694-0776  Fax:  0793619243 

INTERNATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

Chromos  AG  Nichiro  Kogyo  Company,  Ltd. 

Lauenburger  Strase  3  2800  Sugeta-Cho  Kanagawa-Ku 

D-6231  Schwalbach  am  Taunus  Yokohama  221 

Germany  japan 

Telephone:  (0  61%)  8808-0  Telephone:  45-473-7221 

Fax:  (0  61%)  1635  Fax:  45-473-5525 


U.S.  TECHNOLOGY 

FOR  A  WORLD  MARKET 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
U.S.A. 

Telephone:  508-481-8562 

Fax:  508-485-2060 
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MARCH 

17 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18-20— New  England  Newspaper  Association.  Spring  Publishers  Conven¬ 
tion,  Boston  Marriott-Long  Wharf.  Boston,  Mass. 

18- 21 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference. 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

20- 22— National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting.  Conference  on  Computer- 

Assisted  Journalism,  University  Place  Conference  Center  and  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center. 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29 — American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 

ference.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Dallas.  Texas. 

27- 28— New  York  Press  Association.  Spring  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Albany  Marriott  Hotel,  Albany.  N.Y. 

28- 29— Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging  Confer¬ 

ence,  Phecisant  Run  Resort  and  Convention  Center,  St.  Charles,  III. 

APRIL 

7-10— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

10-11 — Michigan  Press  Association.  Classified  Advertising  Conference. 

Kellogg  Center/Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
10-11 — Missouri  College  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Missouri 
Southern  State  College,  Joplin,  Mo. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  Grosvenor 
Resort,  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton  Hotel,  State  College.  Pa. 

24-26 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Women’s  Conference, 
Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.l. 

26-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Total  Newspaper 
Conference,  The  Don  CeSar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

MARCH 

16-18— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Packag¬ 
ing  cind  Distribution  Symposium,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

22-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  “Leadership  in  Oper¬ 
ations/Production"  Workshop,  Omni  Severin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
22-27 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strategies 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

27 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Repetitive  Stress  Injury 
Workshop,  Union  Leader,  Manchester,  N.H. 

30-5/3 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Introduction  to  Electronic  Scan¬ 
ning  Workshop,  GATE  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1- 2— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Bindery/Mailroom  Seminar,  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 

2- 5— Education  Writers  Association,  National  Seminar,  Miami  Interconti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 

3- 5— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Page  Make-Up  and  Re-Design  Semi¬ 

nar,  Clarion  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5-8— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Senior  Management 
Workshop,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

5-10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  the  Changing  Workforce- 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston.  Va. 

5-10— Poynter  Institute,  “The  News  Library  and  the  Newsroom”  Seminar, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

5-11— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  API  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Reston,  Va. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  Award.  The  International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  awarded  the  1992  Golden 
Pen  of  Freedom  Award  to  the  Chinese  journalists  Dai 
Qing.  Given  annually  on  behalf  of  the  15,000  newspapers 
in  58  countries  which  compose  the  federation's  member¬ 
ship,  the  Golden  Pen  recognizes  “outstanding  action  in 
the  cause  of  press  freedom.” 

Dai  Qing,  who  is  50,  has  fought  for  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  China  in  the  face  of  repeated  persecutions  and 
massive  repression  of  the  press.  Jailed  for  10  months  after 
the  bloody  crackdown  on  the  pro-democracy  movement  in 
1989,  she  has  since  been  banned  from  writing  in  her 
newspaper,  the  Guangmin^  Daily.  In  December,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  authorities,  apparently  under  pressure  from  the 
American  government,  agreed  to  give  her  an  exit  visa  to 
accept  a  Nieman  fellowship  at  Harvard  University.  In  the 
32  years  in  which  the  award  has  been  given,  Qing  is  the 
first  woman  journalist  to  receive  it. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Ex-editor  named 
deputy  to 
Philly  mayor 

Theodore  Beitchman  —  who  re¬ 
signed  in  1990  as  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat  editor  after  having 
been  accused  of  impersonating  a  pub¬ 
lic  official  —  is  now  deputy  chief  of 
staff  to  the  new  mayor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Edward  G.  Rendell. 

In  June  1991,  Beitchman  pleaded 
no-contest  to  charges  ihat  in  a  phone 
call  from  his  newsroom  office  he  had 
impersonated  a  deputy  state  attorney 
general  in  an  attempt  to  intimidate  a 
man  who  had  a  legal  dispute  with 
Beitchman’s  younger  brother. 

Despite  the  plea,  Beitchman  has 
maintained  his  innocence  (E&P,  June 
22,  1991). 

Beitchman  worked  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Rendell,  a  former  district 
attorney  who  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  financially  strapped  city  with  68% 
of  the  vote. 

“Politics  has  always  been  a  passion 
of  mine,”  Beitchman  said  of  his  new 
job. 

ASNE  announces 
board  candidates 

Members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  this  spring  will 
elect  seven  editors  of  14  candidates  to 
fill  vacancies  on  its  board  of  directors. 

The  election  will  take  place  during 
the  ASNE  convention  in  Washington 
in  April. 

Beverly  Kees,  executive  editor  of 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  and  chair  of 
ASNE’s  Nominations  Committee, 
has  announced  that  the  candidates  for 
the  board  are  as  follows: 

Horacio  Aguirre,  editor,  Diario 
Las  Americas,  Miami;  Jay  Ambrose, 
editor.  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Den¬ 
ver;  Albert  Fitzpatrick,  assistant  vice 
president/minority  affairs,  Knight 
Ridder  Inc.,  Miami;  Robert  Haiman, 
president,  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.; 
James  Herman,  associate  director  of 
newsroom  services,  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.;  Albert 
Johnson,  executive  editor,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  Craig  Klug- 
man,  editor.  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Gazette',  Ron  Martin,  editor, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution', 
Tim  McGuire,  executive  editor.  Star 
Tribune  of  Minneapolis;  Marcia 


McQuern,  executive  editor.  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise;  Peter 
Prichard,  editor,  USA  Today;  Sandra 
Rowe,  executive  editor,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pilot  and  Ledger-Star;  Edward 
Seaton,  editor  in  chief  and  publisher, 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury;  Larry 
Tarleton,  executive  editor.  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  Post  and  Courier. 

Mayor  agrees 
to  release 
crime  reports 

Mayor  Emory  Folmar  of  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala.,  has  agreed  to  end  a  police 
department  policy  of  keeping  some 
crime  reports  secret,  avoiding  a  law¬ 
suit  by  two  newspapers. 

Folmar  agreed  to  open  the  records 
as  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
the  Alabama  Journal  prepared  to  go 
to  court  to  change  the  policy. 

“We  were  going  to  sue.  Whether 
[Folmar]  knew  that  or  not,  I  don’t 
know,”  said  Dennis  Bailey,  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  papers,  owned  by  Multi- 
media  Inc. 

The  settlement  had  been  signed  a 
day  earlier  by  the  newspapers’  execu¬ 
tive  editor  William  B.  Brown. 

Previously  the  public  and  news 
reporters  were  not  allowed  to  see 
reports  marked  “No  Publicity.”  The 
newspapers  argued  the  policy  made  it 
impossible  to  gauge  crime  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  accurately. 

Under  the  two-page  settlement, 
police  agreed  to  let  the  public  see  all 
incident  reports  from  the  previous  24 
hours.  Folmar  had  argued  earlier  that 
privacy  rights  outweighed  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know.  Exceptions  to  the 
release  of  the  reports  include  the 
names  and  addresses  of  juvenile  sus¬ 
pects,  which  the  police  department 
will  remove.  State  law  prohibits  the 
publication  of  juvenile  suspects’ 
names. 

Rape  victims  will  not  be  identified 
at  the  request  of  the  victim.  The  news¬ 
papers’  policy  prohibits  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  rape  victims’  names  or  infor¬ 
mation  that  might  identify  the  vic¬ 
tims. 

If  police  say  the  publication  of  cer¬ 
tain  information  could  harm  an  ongo¬ 
ing  criminal  investigation,  the  news¬ 
papers  will  agree  to  consider  requests 
by  the  police  department  not  to  print 
it,  according  to  the  agreement,  but  the 
final  decision  remains  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

—  AP 


Sacramento  Bee 
offers  pre-pay 
subscriber  plan 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  is 
making  it  advantageous  for  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  pay  three  months  or  more  in 
advance. 

Under  a  new  ADVANTAGE  pro¬ 
gram  to  begin  in  March,  these  readers 
and  credit  card  customers  will  receive 
ADVANTAGE  membership  cards 
and  a  48-page  booklet  listing  some  55 
participating  advertisers  offering  dis¬ 
counts  to  cardholders. 

“The  program  is  the  beginning  of  a 
whole  new  way  of  rewarding  our  loyal 
advertisers  and  customers,”  said 
marketing  director  Eric  Douglas.  “It 
will  create  a  synergy  between  our 
subscribers  and  our  advertisers  — 
everyone  will  benefit.” 

Subscriber  households  averaging 
2.5  residents  each  receive  two  mem¬ 
bership  cards  that  can  be  used  by  all 
members.  The  cards  are  renewable 
with  subscriptions  and  entitle  holders 
to  discounts  at  a  wide  range  of  local 
businesses. 

In  exchange  for  signing  a  six-month 
commitment  and  offering  a  minimum 
10%  discount,  advertisers  will  be 
included  in  several  promotions, 
Douglas  said.  ADVANTAGE  adver¬ 
tisers  will  receive  wide  exposure  in 
the  paper  and  other  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media,  he  added. 

Douglas  said  he  expects  that  nearly 
370,000  people  will  use  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE  cards. 

Future  plans  for  the  program  call 
for  including  classified  advertisers 
and  BeeLine  users,  it  was  announced. 

Business 
weekly  folds 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Business  Chroni¬ 
cle,  published  weekly  for  nearly  10 
years,  will  cease  publication. 

The  Chronicle,  a  tabloid  owned  by 
the  World  Publishing  Co.,  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  2,000,  said  John 
Stancavage,  managing  editor. 

“It  was  an  economic  decision,  pure 
and  simple,”  said  Ken  Fleming,  chief 
executive  officer  for  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.  of  Tulsa,  which  han¬ 
dles  subscriptions,  advertising,  and 
production  for  World  Publishing. 

Stancavage  and  assistant  editor 
Bruce  Curtis  will  join  the  business 
staff  of  the  Tulsa  World.  Chronicle 
columnist  Bill  Sansing  is  retiring. 

—  AP 
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THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


“Unsubstantiated  charges” 

The  Seattle  Times  is  being  accused  of  publishing  “unsubstantiated 
charges”  about  Sen.  Brock  Adams.  Some  of  his  colleagues  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  using  the  epithet  to  challenge  the  ethics  and  integrity  of  the 
press.  The  senator  has  called  the  accusations  “hypothetical  com¬ 
ments  by  hypothetical  people.” 

In  reality,  there  is  nothing  “unsubstantiated”  or  “hypothetical” 
about  the  charges.  The  newspaper  staff  spent  almost  four  years  off 
and  on  developing  the  story.  The  eight  women  involved  did  not 
approach  the  newspaper.  They  were  located  by  reporters  who 
checked  their  stories  with  relatives  and  friends.  All  but  one  signed 
affidavits  detailing  their  charges  and  said  they  would  drop  their 
anonymity  if  a  libel  suit  against  the  paper  developed.  They  were 
identified  by  their  background  even  though  their  names  and  faces 
were  not  used. 

The  charges  against  Sen.  Adams  were  investigated  and  re¬ 
searched  over  four  years.  The  decision  to  publish  them  was  not  the 
result  of  snap  judgment.  It  was  thoroughly  debated  and  analyzed 
beforehand  with  complete  realization  of  possible  consequences.  It 
was  a  gutsy  decision  to  tell  the  public  what  the  newspaper  had 
learned  in  spite  of  anticipated  repercussions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  cry  is  being  raised  in  some  official  places 
that  the  press  has  gone  “too  far.”  If  and  when  the  newspaper  story  is 
disproved,  then  we  can  debate  that  issue.  Until  then,  the  Times 
deserves  credit  for  going  the  limit  in  its  commitment  to  keep  its 
readers  informed. 

Fleming's  decision 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  Peter  Fleming  Jr.,  special 
Senate  counsel,  advised  that  the  decision  to  depose  reporters 
Timothy  Phelps  and  Nine  Totenberg,  regarding  leaks  of  Anita  Hill’s 
charges  against  Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence  Thomas,  was  “my 
decision  and  my  responsibility  alone.” 

“Under  the  rules  of  procedure  governing  my  appointment,”  he 
wTote,  “Senators  Ford  and  Stevens  have  no  authority  to  prohibit  my 
examination  of  any  witness  or  to  rule  in  advance  on  any  question  I 
might  ask.  Their  power,  as  members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  is 
limited  to  ruling  upon  any  application  I  may  make  to  compel  answers 
to  unanswered  questions.” 

We  are  happy  to  help  the  Times  clarify  that  point  and  suggest  that 
Senators  Ford  and  Stevens,  as  well  as  all  other  senators,  stand  firm 
in  denying  special  counsel  the  right  to  “compel  answers  to  un¬ 
answered  questions”  from  those  reporters. 

That  would  be  a  flagrant  and  outrageous  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Newspaper  in  Education 

More  than  700  newspapers  representing  85%  of  total  newspaper 
circulation  participate  in  the  Newspaper  in  Education  program,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  ANPA  Foundation,  the  International  Reading 
Association,  and  the  National  Council  for  Social  Studies.  They  are  to 
be  complimented  for  these  efforts  to  promote  reading  habits  among 
school-age  students. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


He’s  outraged  by  editor’s  comments 


The  arrogant,  insensitive,  to-hell- 
with-the-reader  attitude  of  Des 
Moines  Register  editor  Geneva  Over- 
holser  (“Newspapers  as  wimps,” 
E&P,  Feb.  22)  may  impress  some 
people,  but  it  alarms  me. 

In  my  45  years  as  a  journalist. 
I’ve  had  to  anger  and  hurt  a  lot  of 
people  in  order  to  “tell  it  like  it  is.” 
But  I’m  proud  to  say  that  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  an  editor,  and  as  publisher. 
I’ve  always  tried  to  approach  news 
reporting  with  a  profound  respect 
for  the  wounding  power  of  the  print¬ 
ed  word. 

I’ll  not  dwell  on  all  the  reasons 
why  I  feel  that,  if  she  really  be¬ 
lieves  what  she’s  quoted  by  E&P  as 
having  said,  Ms.  Overholser  is  an 
embarrassment  to  responsible  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Quoting  the  Des  Moines  editor: 

“How  prissy  we  are,  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  public  standard.  How  wrong 
a  role  for  us.  How  worried  we  are 
that  someone  might  find  us  arro¬ 
gant.  How  fearful  we  might  offend 
someone.” 

And  she  fumes  on,  deriding  the 
press  generally  for  avoiding  “hard 
truths  for  a  desire  not  to  offend  any¬ 
one  unnecessarily,  and  this  ...  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  sort  of  thing  newspapers 
should  not  be  about.” 

Really.  The  operative  word  here 
may  be  “unnecessarily.”  Is  Ms.  Over- 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

Navy  Secretary  Frank  Knox  an¬ 
nounced  that,  in  the  future,  names  of 
ships  lost  or  presumed  lost  to  enemy 
action  will  not  be  made  public  because 
it  affords  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
*  *  * 

Censor  Byron  Price  warns  that  “If 
voluntary  censorship  fails,  dark  hours 
may  be  ahead  for  free  speech  in  the 
U.S.  To  Americans,  free  speech  means 
the  right  to  criticize,  to  protest,  to  ex¬ 
press  opinions  freely.  It  does  not 
mean,  and  never  has  meant,  the  right 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  informa¬ 
tion,  as  distinguished  from  opinion.” 

*  *  * 

The  Office  of  Government  Reports, 
headed  by  Lowell  Mellett,  will  build  a 
temporary  building  in  Washington  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  14th  and 
15th  Streets  to  house  200  employees. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  14, 1942 
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holser  suggesting  that  the  press 
should  be  about  offending  people, 
necessary  or  not? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  woman 
is  all  wrong.  The  “outing”  of  the  rape 
victim  may  have  been  helpful,  though 
I’ve  yet  to  read  of  any  significant 
example  how,  or  whom,  it  helped. 

The  point  of  my  letter  is  not  to 
suggest  that  newspapers  should  be 
cowardly,  wimpish,  or  compromis¬ 
ing  in  how  they  cover  the  news  and 
what  they  say  in  their  editorials.  To 
the  contrary,  they  need  to  be  vigi¬ 
lant  and  courageous  in  fulfilling  their 
many  responsibilities.  Surely,  nei¬ 
ther  radio  nor  television  nor  news¬ 
magazines  come  close  to  keeping 
the  public  informed  fully  and  fair¬ 
ly.  Were  it  not  for  newspapers,  the 
rate  of  our  country’s  drift  into  ig¬ 
norance  and  moral  depression  would 
be  faster  than  it  is. 

Still,  there  is  no  way  editor  Over¬ 
holser  or  anyone  can  convince  me 
that  to  be  worthwhile  newspapers 
must  be  unfeeling,  uncaring,  un¬ 


touchable,  and  unaccountable. 

The  blunt-spoken  Iowa  editor 
clearly  has  some  believers,  else  she 
would  be  in  some  other  line  of  work 
by  now.  Even  so,  to  allow  her  re¬ 
marks  as  reported  by  E&P  to  go  un¬ 
challenged  might  send  the  wrong 
message  coursing  through  the  ranks 
of  your  readers. 

The  right  message,  I  suggest,  is 
that  most  of  us  were  either  too  numb- 
witted  to  disagree,  or  we  dismissed 
the  piece  as  a  misguided  attempt  at 
shock  therapy. 

At  a  time  when  newspapers  des¬ 
perately  need  readers,  and  commu¬ 
nities  even  more  desperately  need 
good  newspapers,  it  seems  rather 
strange  to  me  that  an  editor  would 
advocate  mean  and  nasty  journalism, 
or  that  one  of  us  would  disdain  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  fostering  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  of  those  we  serve. 

Yes,  Geneva,  some  editors  do 
have  a  conscience. 

William  D.  Behling 

(Behling  is  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Beloit  [Wis.]  Daily  News.) 
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■  NEW!  SAME-DAY 
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Energize  your  pages  with  NYT  photos. 
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Photos  for  all  sections  of  your  paper.  Ten 
pictures  a  day  are  sent  to  your  Macintosh 
computer,  electronic  darkroom  or  LaserFax 
receiver  —  simultaneously  with  corresponding 
stories.  (Service  also  available  by  mail 
and  express  courier.) 

NYT  Graphics 

Illustrate  your  business,  news  and  lifestyle 
pages  with  NYT  graphics.  More  than  30 
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Macintosh. 
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IT’S  NO  LONGER  NEW  YORK  CITY’S 
BEST  KEPT  SECRET. 


People  have  discovered  Staten  Island.  In  fact,  it's  the  only  county  in  New  York  City  that's  growing  in 
population,  with  an  estimated  population  of  about  400,000  people. 

Affluent  people  have  discovered  Staten  Island!  Over  50%  have  attended  college,  and  the  median  EBI  is 
*40,080,  which  is  New  York  City's  highest.  Seventy-three  percent  are  homeowners,  and  Staten  Island  is  New 
York  City's  youngest  county  with  a  median  age  of  33.4  years. 

However,  there's  one  part  of  Staten  Island  that's  never  been  a  secret  .  .  . 
the  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE . . .  with  an  adult  readership  penetration  of  84%. 

For  an  in-depth  analysis  of  this  growing  market,  ask  for  the  Staten  Island  Market  Study.  Call  (718)  816-2809. 
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From  publisher  to  poker  dealer 

Missing  for  neariy  six  months,  the  former  owner  of  the 
Chicopee  (Mass.)  Heraid  is  found  working  in  a  Las  Vegas  casino 


By  M.L.Stein 

Domer  Ringuette,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicopee 
(Mass.)  Herald,  local  politician  and 
big  property  owner,  gave  it  all  up 
to  become  a  poker  dealer  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  at  $4.25  an  hour,  plus  tips. 

Over  breakfast  recently,  a  relaxed 
and  affable  Ringuette  told  how  he 
had  suddenly  decided  last  August 
to  abandon  everything,  pack  his  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  drive  off  on  a  cross-coun¬ 
try  trek  that  ended  where  he  said 
he  always  had  wanted  to  be:  Las 
Vegas. 

He  left  behind  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  with  over  20,000  circulation, 
and  several  pieces  of  real  estate,  in¬ 
cluding  a  gas  station  and  conve¬ 
nience  store,  whose  value  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  close  to  $2  million.  He 
calculated  his  equity  in  the  proper¬ 
ties  at  about  $750,000. 

Ringuette  also  was  a  sewer  com¬ 
missioner  in  Chicopee  and  was  run¬ 
ning  for  alderman  at  the  time  he 
disappeared. 

“Whoever  has  a  mortgage  or  lien 
on  the  property  is  welcome  to  it,” 
Ringuette  said,  “and,  if  anybody 
wants  to  take  legal  action  against 
me,  that’s  OK.  I  haven’t  done  any¬ 
thing  illegal.” 

A  stocky,  solidly  built  man  who 
looks  younger  than  his  53  years, 
Ringuette  said  the  free  tabloid, 
which  he  bought  nine  years  ago,  is 
almost  paid  off  and  that  his  rental 
units  were  providing  a  favorable 
cash  flow. 

“I  figured  that  if  I  tried  to  sell 
everything  it  would  have  taken  well 
over  a  year  and  1  might  have  changed 
my  mind  by  then,”  he  explained.  “I 
thought  if  I  don’t  do  it  now,  I  may 
never  do  it.” 

Before  leaving  Chicopee,  Ring¬ 
uette  said  the  only  person  he  had 
talked  to  was  a  friend  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  tell  her  she  could  have  the 


entrance 


Former  publisher  Domer  Ring¬ 
uette  stands  outside  his  new  place 
of  employment,  the  Poker  Palace 
in  Las  Vegas. 

Photo  by  Jim  Laurie 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 

furniture  in  his  home  if  she  could 
remove  it  the  next  day.  She  did. 

Ringuette,  who  is  divorced,  re¬ 
called  that  his  travels  first  included 
visits  to  friends  in  New  York  state 
and  Cleveland,  and  then  to  his  mar¬ 
ried  daughter  in  Texas.  He  next  spent 
a  few  days  in  New  Orleans  before 
heading  for  Las  Vegas,  where  he 
paid  $300  to  enroll  in  a  poker  deal¬ 
ers’  school. 

“I  had  not  played  poker  for  35 
years,”  he  said,  “but  this  is  some¬ 
thing  I  always  wanted  to  do.” 

Ringuette  said  he  was  not  trying 
to  hide  from  anyone.  He  is  listed  in 
the  Las  Vegas  phone  book  and  has 
been  tracked  down  by  various  me¬ 
dia,  including  his  old  newspaper. 

Las  Vegas  Sun  columnist  Bob 
Shemeligian,  who  obtained  the  first 
face-to-face  interview  with  Ring¬ 


uette,  reported  that  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher  twirled  his  finger  in  the  air 
and  exclaimed,  “Whoop-de-do” 
when  informed  that  the  Chicopee 
Sewer  Commission  had  voted  him 
out  of  office  for  missing  four  con¬ 
secutive  meetings. 

Ringuette  may  be  gone  but  not 
forgotten  in  his  native  city  of 
Chicopee.  He  told  E&P  that  his  tele¬ 
phone  answering  machine  has 
recorded  calls  from  the  local  bank 
—  which  he  refuses  to  return  —  and 
an  anonymous  message  from  some¬ 
one  “who  said  she  was  sorry  I’m 
still  alive.” 

“I  think  it  was  from  a  person  who 
worked  at  my  paper,”  he  mused. 

There  also  have  been  several  “nui¬ 
sance”  rings  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Ringuette  noted. 

He  brushed  aside  the  calls,  say¬ 
ing  he  is  too  busy  adapting  to  his 
new  lifestyle  and  perfecting  his  card¬ 
playing  to  worry  about  such  things. 

After  poker  school,  Ringuette 
found  a  job  at  the  Poker  Palace  in 
North  Las  Vegas,  a  gritty  gambling 
hall  that  is  separated  by  more  than 
distance  from  the  glitzy  casinos  on 
the  Las  Vegas  Strip. 

Eventually,  he  said,  he  hopes  to 
land  a  job  at  one  of  the  latter  places 
and  then  move  on  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  expects  gambling  to  be 
legalized.  Meanwhile,  he  is  taking 
new  courses  in  dealing  blackjack 
and  crapshooting. 

Ringuette  said  he  left  his  native 
Chicopee  with  “only  the  money  in 
my  pocket,”  but  added,  “I  started 
out  23  years  ago  with  $200  and  I 
can  make  it  again.” 

A  high  school  dropout,  Ringuette 
sold  tv  antennas  and  real  estate, 
worked  in  a  shoe  factory,  labored 
on  a  highway  construction  project, 
and  did  a  three-year  hitch  in  the 
Marine  Corps  before  becoming  an 
entrepreneur. 

(See  POKER  on  page  8) 


Poker 

(Continued front  page  7) 


His  business  career  started,  he  re¬ 
lated,  with  the  purchase  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  store  in  1968. 

“I  didn’t  have  any  money  but  1 
pulled  off  a  real  good  deal  and  no¬ 
body  got  hurt,”  Ringuette  said.  From 
there,  he  began  buying  a  restaurant, 
laundromat,  gas  station,  and  sever¬ 
al  houses. 

He  said  the  purchase  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  —  then  a  paid  paper  of  3,500 
circulation  —  coincided  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  interest  in  politics 
and  community  problems. 

Pointing  to  what  he  termed 
Chicopee’s  depressed  economic 
state,  Ringuette  commented:  “Chic¬ 
opee  is  the  second  largest  city  in 
western  Massachusetts  and  should 
be  more  prosperous  than  it  is.  The 
turnpike  runs  right  through  it,  but 
the  town  is  politically  strapped.  Peo¬ 
ple  don’t  have  enough  pride  in  the 
community.  It  doesn’t  even  have  a 
community  college.” 


Ringuette  said  he  had  editorial¬ 
ized  about  the  city’s  shortcomings 
but  asserted  that  they  had  not  caused 
his  departure. 

“1  left  because  1  felt  like  it,”  he 
continued.  “I  had  been  thinking 
about  it  for  nearly  two  years.” 

Still,  Ringuette  indicated  he  will 
miss  certain  aspects  of  being  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

tion  when  one  of  my  readers  drove 
up  and  said,  ‘This  is  the  first  time 
I’ve  ever  seen  a  publisher  pumping 
gas.’  ” 

Back  in  Chicopee,  the  Herald’s 
new  editor,  Joanne  Despard,  refused 
to  comment  on  who  now  publishes 
the  newspaper  and  the  reason  for 
Ringuette’s  flight  from  town. 

She  said  only  that  the  paper’s 

He  left  behind  a  weekly  newspaper  with  over  20,000 
circulation,  and  several  pieces  of  real  estate,  including 
a  gas  station  and  convenience  store,  whose  value  he 
estimated  at  close  to  $2  million.  He  calculated  his 
equity  in  the  properties  at  about  $750,000. 

“It’s  a  tough  business  but  it  opened 
a  lot  of  doors  for  me.  In  the  first 
years,  the  paper  stayed  pretty  much 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  late¬ 
ly  I  was  starting  to  shape  it  the  way 

I  really  wanted  it  to  be.” 

Ringuette  smiled  as  he  remem¬ 
bered  one  incident. 

“1  was  working  at  my  service  sta- 

name  has  been  changed  from  the 
Chicopee  Herald  to  The  Herald  and 
that  it  has  moved  from  the  build¬ 
ing  that  Ringuette  owned  to  anoth¬ 
er  location. 

Asked  if  the  staff  had  been 
surprised  by  Ringuette’s  sudden 
exodus,  she  replied:  “Very  sur¬ 
prised.” 

Survey:  Print  readers  more  aware  about  campaign 


By  Debra  Gersh 

New  research  shows  that  adding 
a  little  print  to  your  diet  may  im¬ 
prove  your  campaign  awareness. 

According  to  the  latest  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  News  Interest  Index,  among  re¬ 
spondents  who  said  they  get  their 
campaign  news  from  only  televi¬ 
sion,  only  7%  could  associate  Patrick 
Buchanan  with  the  “America  First” 
theme. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  those  who 
rely  on  print  resources  alone  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  presidential  race 
correctly  associated  Buchanan  with 
his  campaign  message,  and  17%  of 
those  who  said  they  read  newspa¬ 
pers  and  watch  television  for  news 
accurately  linked  the  Republican 
challenger  with  his  theme. 

Nevertheless,  a  full  41%  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  get  their  news 
from  only  television,  compared  with 
9%  who  said  only  print  and  38% 
who  cited  a  combination  of  the  two. 

When  asked  about  the  dominant 
source  of  their  campaign  news  — 
respondents  could  choose  more  than 
one  medium  —  80%  mentioned  tele¬ 
vision,  49%  said  newspapers,  18% 
said  radio,  and  4%  cited  magazines. 

The  Times  Mirror  survey  point¬ 
ed  out,  however,  that  “no  matter 


what  the  news  source  and  what  the 
question,  the  information  level  at 
this  stage  of  the  campaign  is  still 
quite  low.” 

For  its  campaign  coverage,  the 
press  overall  received  ratings  of  “ex¬ 
cellent”  or  “good”  from  56%  of  re¬ 
spondents,  while  39%  said  the  cov¬ 
erage  was  “only  fair”  or  “poor,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey  from  the  Times 
Mirror  Center  for  the  People  &  the 
Press  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  those  asked 
said  the  press  covered  the  allega¬ 


they  have  reservations  about  Clin¬ 
ton;  64%  said  it  does  not  matter. 

Respondents  also  fired  a  few  shots 
at  the  messenger,  as  48%  said  press 
coverage  of  Clinton  was  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  problems  his  cam¬ 
paign  has  encountered  and  only  40% 
blamed  the  candidate  himself. 

More  than  half  of  those  polled 
(62%)  said  they  believe  news  or¬ 
ganizations  are  giving  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  the  right  amount 
of  coverage.  Nineteen  percent  said 
there  was  too  much  coverage  and 


Respondents  also  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  messen¬ 
ger,  as  48%  said  press  coverage  of  Clinton  was  more 
responsible  for  the  problems  his  campaign  has  en¬ 
countered  and  only  40%  blamed  the  candidate  himself. 


tions  about  Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton’s  personal  life  and  his  draft  sta¬ 
tus  very  or  fairly  responsibly,  while 
37%  said  the  coverage  was  handled 
not  too  or  not  at  all  responsibly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Times  Mirror  survey. 

Ironically,  while  56%  said  it  was 
important  for  voters  to  learn  these 
things  about  Clinton,  only  30%  said 
after  learning  of  the  allegations  do 


15%  said  there  was  too  little. 

However,  58%  of  respondents  said 
news  organizations  have  too  much 
influence  over  which  candidate  be¬ 
comes  the  presidential  nominee. 
Only  5%  thought  there  was  too  lit¬ 
tle  media  influence,  and  about  a 
third  (33%)  said  there  was  about 

(See  SURVEY  on  page  37) 
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Jobbed  by  job  lines 

Some  phone  line  companies  are  charging  callers  for  outdated 
employment  ads  copied  from  newspaper  classified  sections 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Some  900  phone  line  companies 
are  ripping  off  consumers — and 
newspapers. 

The  Record  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  discovered  in  early  December 
that  classified  ads  placed  in  the  pa¬ 
per  were  being  given  out  on  a  900 
phone  line  operated  by  a  company 
called  Creative  Business  Manage¬ 
ment.  The  service  charged  $5  a 
minute  for  supposedly  exclusive  and 
current  job  listings.  Many  of  the 
listings,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
leads  on  Jobs  that  had  run  in  news¬ 
paper’s  help-wanted  ads  in  the  past 
and  were  already  filled. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  and 
the  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.,  have 
also  had  ads  from  their  classified 
sections  listed  on  phone  lines. 

CBM’s  ads  listed  a  local  tele¬ 
phone  number  to  call  for  job  leads, 
but  those  who  called  were  referred 
to  a  900  line. 

When  callers  reached  a  tape- 
recorded  message,  they  were  told 
that  many  of  the  jobs  listed  were 
exclusive  to  the  network,  and  that 
salary  ranges  were  from  $6  to  $18 
an  hour.  All  this  was  done  in  a  two- 
minute  introduction.  The  computer¬ 
ized  voice  then  directed  callers 
through  a  maze  of  choices  regard¬ 
ing  the  region  and  type  of  work  de¬ 
sired.  The  whole  process  took  five 
minutes  minimum  and  the  caller 
spent  $25. 

“Scams  tend  to  follow  the  head¬ 
lines,”  John  Barker  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Consumers  League  told  the 
Record.  “In  this  case  it’s  the  re¬ 
cession.  What’s  wrong  about  them, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they’re  bilk¬ 
ing  people  out  of  a  lot  of  money, 
is  the  people  they’re  bilking  are  the 
ones  who  can  hardly  afford  the  cost 
of  the  call.” 

“It  seems  like  anyone  can  get  at 
the  information.  The  whole  area  is 
prone  to  rip-offs  if  you’re  not  care¬ 
ful,”  said  Joanne  Cocking,  director 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

It  was  not  possible  to  reach  Cre¬ 
ative  Business  Management.  The 
company  has  no  telephone  listing 
and  both  AT&T  and  MCI  would  not 


provide  a  list  of  other  900  phone 
line  companies  due  to  client  confi¬ 
dentiality. 

In  fact,  a  consumer  has  no  way 
of  finding  out  what  company  is  be¬ 
hind  a  900  phone  line  unless  they 
lodge  a  complaint  with  the  phone 
companies.  Then  only  an  address, 
no  phone  number,  is  provided. 

Steps  can  be  taken  if  a  caller  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  been  defrauded.  A  com¬ 
plaint  can  be  filed  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  and  a  request  that 
the  caller’s  bill  be  adjusted.  The 
phone  company  can  also  refer  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  long-distance  carrier. 
Consumer  Affairs  offices  and  the  at¬ 
torney  general  can  also  get  involved. 

“In  most  states,  [job  lines]  are 
just  flat  out  not  legal,”  said  Daisy 
Ottman,  AT&T  spokesperson.  The 
reason,  she  said,  is  that  so  many  re¬ 
strictions  apply  to  employment  ad¬ 
vertising  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 


ble  for  a  company  to  comply  with 
all  of  them. 

Also,  most  of  the  states’  attor¬ 
neys  general  consider  900  job  lines 
equivalent  to  paying  a  fee  ahead  of 
getting  the  job,  a  violation  of  em¬ 
ployment  codes,  Ottman  said. 

Guidelines  for  employment  ad¬ 
vertisers  require  that  the  providers 
must  verify  that  all  jobs  exist  and 
all  information  is  current.  The 
providers  must  remove  from  the 
script  in  one  day  any  positions  that 
have  been  closed  or  filled.  The  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  jobs  must  be  fully  dis¬ 
closed.  A  letter  from  legal  counsel 
must  also  be  provided  that  all  the 
listings  are  up  to  state  and  federal 
laws. 

Dean  Welch,  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  yowrna/  and  Con¬ 
stitution  and  head  of  ANCAM’s  tech¬ 
nology  and  telecommunications 
committee,  said  he  would  never  list 
a  900  or  976  number  in  his  paper’s 
employment  section. 


“People  can  get  a  900  line  real 
quick,  saying  they  are  going  to  open 
a  sex  line  and  then  set  up  a  job 
line,”  Welch  said.  The  job  line’s 
“exclusive”  information,  their 
database  of  jobs,  can  be  bought  at 
a  newsstand. 

“We  don’t  charge  people  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  job,”  Welch  said. 

The  Journal  and  Constitution  does 
have  a  voice  resume  service  that  is 
on  a  900  line,  but  the  cost  is  stat¬ 
ed  in  the  ad  and  again  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  phone  line’s  mes¬ 
sage.  The  phone  line  also  gives  the 
caller  a  chance  to  hang  up  before 
the  charges  begin. 

“It  is  a  service  the  paper  is  pro¬ 
viding,  which  costs  about  the  same 
as  preparing  and  mailing  in  a  resume 
to  apply  for  a  job,”  Welch  said. 

A  national  classified  advertising 
service  is  in  the  start-up  stages  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  that  would  use  an 


800  number  and  not  violate  any  state 
and  federal  guidelines. 

North  American  ClassiFACTS  is 
working  with  newspapers  to  pool 
their  classified  advertising  into  one 
central  database.  The  service  could 
then  be  accessed  by  consumers  with 
a  toll-free  call. 

Based  on  the  caller’s  expressed 
needs,  the  ClassiFACTS  Finder  Sys¬ 
tem  would  search  through  all  of  the 
compiled  classified  advertisements 
and  consolidate  and  reprint  the  ap¬ 
propriate  ones  into  a  report.  The  re¬ 
port  would  be  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  overnight  surface  carrier, 
fax,  or  modem  immediately.  The 
customer  pays  for  the  information 
by  major  credit  card,  money  order, 
or  certified  check. 

The  Finder  System  can  assemble 
personal  research  reports  on  career 
opportunities,  real  estate  listings, 
automobiles,  business  opportunities, 
or  any  other  classified  category. 

(See  JOBLINES  on  page  36) 


“People  can  get  a  900  line  real  quick,  saying  they  are 
going  to  open  a  sex  line  and  then  set  up  a  job  line, " 
Welch  said.  The  job  line’s  “exclusive”  information, 
their  database  of  jobs,  can  be  bought  at  a  newsstand. 
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‘The  only  way  we  could’ 

Seattle  Times  executive  editor  defends  publishing  story  of  eight 
unidentified  women  who  accused  a  U.S.  senator  of  sexual  harassment 


By  M.L.  Stein 

“This  was  the  only  way  we  could 
tell  the  story.” 

The  statement  came  from  Michael 
R.  Fancher,  executive  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  in  explaining  why  the 
paper  broke  its  startling  story  of 
eight  unidentified  women  who  ac¬ 
cused  U.S.  Sen.  Brock  Adams  with 
sexual  harassment  and  physical  mo¬ 
lestation  over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  day  the  story  appeared  — 
March  1  —  the  65 -year-old  Demo¬ 
cratic  senator  abruptly  dropped  his 
re-election  campaign,  signifying  an 
end  to  a  31 -year  political  career. 

The  circumstances  of  the  expose 
are  likely  to  spark  ethical  debates 
in  the  media  community  for  years 
to  come.  Indeed,  the  issue  already 
is  being  discussed. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  eight 
women  spoke  out  on  condition  that 
their  names  not  be  published.  Sev¬ 
en,  it  was  reported,  signed  state¬ 
ments  acknowledging  they  could  be 
required  to  testify  in  court  should 
Adams  sue  the  Times. 

Their  allegations  range  from  “ag¬ 
gressive  sexual  harassment  to  rape 
and  include  stories  of  Adams  ply¬ 
ing  women  with  a  mixture  of  drugs 
and  alcohol,”  said  the  story  by  staff 
reporters  Susan  Gilmore,  Eric  Nalder 
and  Eric  Pryne,  and  Times  city  ed¬ 
itor  David  Boardman. 

“Obviously,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  published  the  names 
of  the  women  but  this  was  the  only 
chance  we  had,”  Fancher  told  E&P. 
“We’ve  been  chasing  this  story  for 
three-and-a-half  years  in  an  effort 
to  be  responsive  to  the  people.” 

The  editor  noted  that  in  1988, 
Kari  Tupper,  a  former  congression¬ 
al  aide  and  family  friend  of  Adams, 
publicly  claimed  that  the  senator 
had  drugged  and  molested  her  at  his 
Washington,  D.C.,  home  a  year-and- 
a-half  earlier. 

Police  investigated  the  allegation 
and  recommended  a  warrant  for 
Adams’  arrest  but  the  United  States 
district  attorney  dismissed  the  charge 
as  having  no  merit. 

Since  then,  the  Times  story  dis¬ 
closed,  several  other  people  had  con¬ 
tacted  the  newspaper,  saying  they 
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How  the  Times  played  it 


Michael  Fancher 

had  information  or  personal  experi¬ 
ences  similar  to  those  alleged  by 
Tupper. 

Among  the  eight  women  who 
signed  statements  are  a  former 
Democratic  Party  activist,  a  lobby¬ 
ist  who  worked  as  a  secretary  for 
Adams,  and  a  Democratic  Party  vol¬ 
unteer. 


The  Adams  story  was  spread 
across  four  pages  of  the  combined 
Sunday  Times  and  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer.  Among  the  six  sidebars 
was  a  message  to  readers  from 
Fancher  under  the  head:  “A  story 
that  had  to  be  told.” 

He  began,  “It  isn’t  often  that  it 
takes  three-and-a-half  years  to  tell 
one  story,  and  it  isn’t  often  that  we 
publish  an  important  story  based  on 
sources  whose  names  we  don’t  dis¬ 
close  to  you. 

“But  it  isn’t  often  that  a  United 
States  senator  is  accused  of  repeat¬ 
ed  sexual  harassment  and  abuse  of 
women.  Exceptional  circumstances 
sometimes  necessitates  exceptional 
responses.” 

The  editor  said  that  the  paper  felt 
the  women’s  charges  reflected  di¬ 
rectly  on  Adams’  fitness  for  office 
and,  therefore,  of  public  interest. 

He  continued  that,  although  most 
of  the  women  accusers  did  not  know 
each  other,  their  stories  were  “strik¬ 
ingly”  similar  and  followed  a  pat¬ 
tern. 

At  first,  Fancher  related,  the  Times 
stuck  to  its  traditional  policy  of  not 
publishing  the  Adams  story  unless 
someone  was  willing  to  go  on  record 
by  name,  or  at  least  agreeing  to  be 
identified  to  the  senator. 

However,  he  went  on,  “As  this 
election  year  dawned,  it  became 
clear  that  those  standards  would  like¬ 
ly  never  be  met.  The  alleged  vic¬ 
tims  were  frightened  by  the  poten¬ 
tial  impact  of  our  revealing  their 
names,  either  in  print  or  to  Adams, 
to  agree  to  be  identified.” 

Thus,  he  said,  the  paper  settled 
for  a  “middle  ground”  that  called 
for  the  women  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  they  might  have  to  testify 
in  court  if  Adams  sues. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  senator  has 
not  announced  any  court  action. 

At  the  press  conference  an¬ 
nouncing  his  withdrawal  from  the 
campaign,  Adams  declared,  “This  is 
the  saddest  day  of  my  life.  I  have 
never  harmed  anyone.” 

Two  days  later,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  that  he  was  resisting 
calls  for  his  resignation  from  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

In  his  interview  with  E&P,  Fanch- 
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er  said  the  Washington  state  polit¬ 
ical  community  has  been  “support¬ 
ive  of  our  story.” 

Karen  Marchioro,  state  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  chairwoman,  told  the 
Post-Intelligencer,  “In  the  long  run, 
it’s  for  the  best  [that  Adams  with¬ 
draw  from  the  race].  1  don’t  know 
what  to  make  of  it  all.  It’s  pretty 
devastating.” 

Reader  reaction,  Fancher  report¬ 
ed,  has  been  running  about  50-50 
for  and  against  the  story. 

“Some  have  called  it  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism  while  others  have  said  that 
they  trusted  our  judgment  and  felt 
the  story  should  be  on  the  record,” 


Fancher  said. 

A  March  2  Page  One  story  by 
Steve  Miletich  said  that  a  survey 
among  journalism  educators  found 
that  most  of  them  believed  the  Times 
followed  acceptable  journalistic 
standards  in  the  way  the  Adams  sto¬ 
ry  was  presented. 

However,  Miletich  said,  Ben 
Bagdikian,  former  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley, 
School  of  Journalism,  and  a  one¬ 
time  Washington  Post  editor,  took 
the  view  that  anonymous  sources 
should  not  be  used  in  sexual  mis¬ 
conduct  stories  when  there  are  no 
witnesses  to  the  alleged  incident. 


George  Kennedy,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia  Missourian,  was 
quoted  as  saying:  “It  seems  to  me 
the  Times  is  on  pretty  solid  ethical 
grounds  and  what  I  would  regard  as 
standard  journalism  practices.” 

Edward  Bassett,  director  of  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of 
Communications,  asserted  that  the 
use  of  unnamed  sources  is  justifi¬ 
able  when  public  officials  are  in¬ 
volved. 

“Harsh  as  it  is,  they  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  special  scrutiny,”  he  was 
quoted  as  saying. 


Anonymous  source  debate  begins  anew 

Editors  around  the  country  are  divided  on  whether  an  article 
should  be  published  based  on  complete  use  of  anonymous  sources 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Though  reluctant  to  second-guess 
a  colleague,  editors  across  the  coun¬ 
try  nonetheless  are  sharply  divided 
on  the  decision  of  the  Seattle  Times 
to  publish  its  story  about  United 
States  Sen.  Brock  Adams  that  re¬ 
lies  virtually  completely  on  anony¬ 
mous  sources. 

In  an  informal  survey  of  top  ed¬ 
itors,  E&P  found  that  most  editors 
generally  agreed  that  the  serious 
sexual  harassment  charges,  and  one 
accusation  of  rape,  amounted  to  the 
kind  of  exceptional  story  that  jus¬ 
tified  the  extensive  reliance  on 
anonymous  sources. 

The  article  detailed  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  eight  unnamed  women  who 
said  they  had  been  sexually  abused 
by  Adams.  The  day  the  March  1  ar¬ 
ticle  appeared,  Adams  abandoned 
his  re-election  bid. 

“We  prefer  not  to  use  anonymous 
sources,  but  there  are  some  instances 
—  very  rare  ones  —  when  the  only 
information  you  can  get  is  on  that 
basis,”  said  David  Lawrence  Jr., 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors. 

Similarly,  other  editors  said  they 
trusted  the  judgment  of  Seattle 
Times  executive  editor  Michael  R. 
Fancher,  who  wrote  in  a  front-page 
article  that  the  paper  believed  its 
choice  was  between  telling  or  with¬ 
holding  an  important  story. 

“We  used  the  story.  That  reflects 
our  view  that  the  Seattle  Times  is 
a  pretty  careful  publication,”  said 


Ralph  Danger,  executive  editor  and 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Other  editors,  however,  strongly 
disagreed  with  the  Seattle  Times  de¬ 
cision. 

Some,  such  as  USA  Today  founder 
and  retired  Gannett  Co.  chairman 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  oppose  the  use 
of  anonymous  sources  on  principle. 

“I  think  it’s  a  mistake  for  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  or  any  paper  to  use  anony¬ 
mous  sources  ....  It  simply  is  not 
good  journalism,”  Neuharth  said. 

Neuharth,  now  chairman  of  Free¬ 
dom  Forum,  said  one  saving  grace 


hear  ....  It  makes  people  feel  that 
some  [of  a  story]  is  made  up,” 
Neuharth  said. 

Rocky  Mountain  News  editor  Jay 
Ambrose  agreed. 

“I  think  in  general  it’s  a  very  bad 
practice,  and  I  think  it’s  one  of  the 
things  that  causes  newspapers  to 
lose  our  credibility,”  Ambrose  said 
of  anonymous  sources. 

At  the  Rocky,  the  use  of  anony¬ 
mous  sources  is  permitted  only  if 
the  story  is  very  important,  if  there 
is  absolutely  no  other  way  to  get 
the  information,  and  the  unnamed 
source  provides  facts  as  opposed  to 


“We  prefer  not  to  use  anonymous  sources,  but  there 
are  some  instances  —  very  rare  ones  —  when  the  only 
information  you  can  get  is  on  that  basis,  ”  said  David 
Lawrence  Jr.,  chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  and  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 


of  the  story  was  that  one  woman, 
former  congressional  aide  Kari  Tap¬ 
per,  had  already  publicly  accused 
Adams  of  sexual  misconduct. 

Still,  he  said  the  Seattle  Times 
could  have  done  more  to  get  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  unnamed  women  on  the 
record. 

Relying  on  anonymous  sources 
hurts  journalists,  Neuharth  argues. 

“When  people  don’t  identify  them¬ 
selves  they  usually  tell  more  than 
they  know  or  more  than  happened. 
Reporters  are  human  .  .  .  and  they 
sometimes  then  write  more  than  they 


critical  opinion. 

“A  couple  of  years  ago  we  felt 
we  were  using  too  many  [anony¬ 
mous  sources]  and  we  instituted 
those  three  criteria,”  he  said. 

Other  editors  said  they  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  specific  aspects  of  the 
story. 

“First  of  all,  the  timing  was  en¬ 
tirely  wrong,”  said  Lionel  Linder, 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Linder  said  he  would  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  publish  a  story  like 
(See  DEBATE  on  page  36) 
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Rift  in  the  church 

Christian  Scientists  repiace  ieaders  foiiowing  cash  shortfaii; 
media  iosses  subsidized  by  borrowing  from  pension  funds 


By  George  Garneau 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Sci¬ 
entist,  has  replaced  several  top  lead¬ 
ers  and  put  its  cable  television  net¬ 
work  on  the  block  after  press  dis¬ 
closures  that  more  than  $40  million 
was  borrowed  from  pension  funds 
to  subsidize  losses  at  the  church’s 
growing  television  operations. 

A  week  after  the  disclosures,  the 
church  announced  the  resignation  of 
Harvey  W.  Wood,  longtime  church 
chairman  and  orchestrator  of  its  tele¬ 
vision  activities. 

It  also  said  the  Monitor  Channel, 
the  24-hour  cable  network  he  found¬ 
ed  last  year  and  which  has  been  los¬ 
ing  at  least  $48  million  a  year,  was 
for  sale  and  will  be  closed  in  90 
days  if  no  buyer  is  found. 

Also  replaced  was  Annetta  Doug¬ 
lass,  who,  as  manager  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Publishing  Society, 
headed  the  church’s  media  activi¬ 
ties.  Her  job  was  taken  by  A1  M. 
Carnesciali,  who  was  also  elected 
to  the  Boston-based  church’s  board. 

The  change  in  management  stems 
from  a  major  rift  in  the  church  over 
its  direction,  media  operations,  and 
finances.  Several  top  editors  of  re¬ 
ligious  publications  resigned  to 
protest  church  activities.  Much  of 
the  financial  strain  came  from  costs 
of  starting  and  operating  the  Mon¬ 
itor  Channel. 


Critics  such  as  Stephen  Gotts- 
chalk,  a  historian  and  former  edito¬ 
rial  consultant  for  the  church  pub¬ 
lications,  contend  that  church  lead¬ 
ers  have  made  media  the  main  focus 
and  lost  sight  of  its  spiritual  goals 
of  meditation,  prayer,  and  physical 
healing.  He  said  that  he  does  not 
dispute  the  idea  of  the  church  op¬ 
erating  media  outlets — only  their  ex¬ 
tent. 

He  says  that  of  the  church’s  ex¬ 
penditures  of  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  recent  years,  more  than  two- 
thirds  goes  to  subsidize  losses  from 
radio,  television,  and  cable  opera¬ 
tions. 

“To  a  large  extent,  they  have  lost 
sight  of  their  goals  in  their  efforts 
to  construct  a  vast  media  empire  that 
has  no  discernable  relation  to  what 
Christian  Science  is  all  about.” 

Critics  also  argue  that  media  loss¬ 
es  created  a  cash  shortage  that  forced 
the  church  to  compromise  its  val¬ 
ues  and  agree  to  publish  a  book 
deemed  blasphemous  to  church 
teachings  in  order  to  get  a  $97  mil¬ 
lion  bequest  from  the  author,  the 
late  Bliss  Knapp.  The  book,  wide¬ 
ly  viewed  by  church  members  as  in¬ 
appropriate,  compares  church  found¬ 
er  Mary  Baker  Eddy  with  Jesus 
Christ,  directly  contradicting  her 
own  beliefs. 

The  church  apparently  counted  on 
the  bequest  to  help  its  finances,  but 


it  is  being  challenged  in  a  Califor¬ 
nia  court. 

“The  book  was  published  in  my 
opinion  because  the  church  got  it¬ 
self  into  such  a  fiscal  mess  through 
extravagant  expenditures  in  the  me¬ 
dia  that  it  approved  for  publication 
a  book  which  otherwise  it  never 
would  have  dared  to  publish,” 
Gottschalk  said. 

The  Boston  Globe  first  disclosed 
that  $45  million  had  been  bor¬ 
rowed — from  pension  funds  and  an 
endowment  that  supports  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor — to  fund  op¬ 
erations  of  the  church  and  its  mon¬ 
ey-losing  media  enterprises. 

The  Globe  reported  that  directors 
of  the  church  borrowed  $20  million 
from  the  employee  pension  fund  and 
$20  million  from  an  endowment  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  church  admitted  it  re¬ 
paid  the  newspaper  endowment  by 
borrowing  another  $20  million  from 
the  pension  fund. 

A  church  spokesman  said  that  the 
church  intended  to  repay  the  $40 
million  to  the  pension  fund  using 
member  contributions,  wills,  and  be¬ 
quests.  He  could  not  say  how  long 
it  would  take. 

The  church  disputed  as  “exces¬ 
sive  and  inaccurate”  Globe  reports 
of  $500  million  in  cumulative  broad¬ 
casting  expenses  and  $8  million  a 
( See  CHURCH  on  page  35 ) 


Funding  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor — 
a  $25  million  a  year  business — cur¬ 
rently  loses  about  $12  million  a  year, 
according  to  editor  Richard  Cattani. 

The  church  funds  $8  million  to 
$9  million  of  the  losses  and  $4  mil¬ 
lion  to  $5  million  comes  from  an 
endowment  established  by  Christian 
Science  Church  founder  Mary  Bak¬ 
er  Eddy,  who  founded  the  highly 
regarded  newspaper  in  1908. 

“We’ve  been  given  what  we’ve 
needed  for  the  newspaper,”  Cattani 
said,  disputing  suggestions  that  the 
newspaper  would  bow  to  the 


church’s  television  programming. 

Former  editor  Katherine  Fanning 
and  other  editors  resigned  in  1988 
over  plans  to  scale  back  the  paper 
and  boost  funding  for  magazines  and 
television. 

Cattani  said  that  when  he  became 
editor  in  1988,  the  Monitor  was  los¬ 
ing  $20  million  to  $22  million  a 
year.  Losses  were  cut  in  half,  he 
said,  by  shrinking  the  tabloid  by 
three  pages,  cutting  features  and  mar¬ 
keting  staff,  cutting  production  costs 
by  installing  computerized  compo¬ 
sition  equipment,  and  cutting  circu¬ 


lation  to  about  120,000  from  177,000. 

The  paper  retained  more  than  24 
U.S.  and  foreign  news  bureaus — it 
has  the  fifth  largest  foreign  staff  of 
all  U.S.  papers — and  maintains  a  to¬ 
tal  staff  of  115  people,  Cattani  said. 

Advertising,  limited  to  two  pages 
of  ads  a  day,  makes  money  now,  as 
opposed  to  losing  money  previous¬ 
ly  because  expenses  of  selling  ads 
outstripped  revenue. 

“Allegations  that  the  newspaper 
has  been  or  will  be  diminished  be¬ 
cause  of  television  activity  are  sim¬ 
ply  false,”  Cattani  says. 
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Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  may  publish  a  new  magazine 

By  George  Garneau  whether  to  go  ahead  with  a  premiere  cided  how  to  deal  with  all  the  pub- 

issue  in  June.  lications  coming  under  one  roof  at 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu-  Plans  for  the  magazine  began  last  the  Newspaper  Center  in  Reston, 

reau  is  testing  the  waters  for  a  new  year,  before  Ad  Bureau  and  the  Va.,  when  the  ANPA-NAB  merger 
magazine  about  using  technology  in  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  takes  effect  in  July, 
newspaper  advertising,  marketing  sociation  decided  to  merge  into  the  Beverly  Klein,  president  of  the 

and  circulation.  Newspaper  Association  of  America  International  Newspaper  Advertis- 

The  magazine.  Prototype,  would  (NAA)  on  July  1.  The  Ad  Bureau,  ing  and  Marketing  Executives  as- 
be  mailed  quarterly  to  5,000  ad,  mar-  meanwhile,  is  in  the  process  of  ab-  sociation  and  vice  president  of  the 
keting,  and  circulation  executives  at  sorbing  seven  associations — each  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee 

newspapers  belonging  to  NAB  and  with  its  own  monthly  magazine  or  Sentinel,  said  she  heard  nothing 

the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  newsletter — made  up  of  ad,  mar-  about  a  new  magazine.  But  she  un- 

Association.  keting  and  circulation  executives.  In  derstood  that  NAA  planned  “some 

A  proposal  being  floated  among  addition,  ANPA  publishes  presstime  consolidation”  of  the  publications 

potential  advertisers  says  a  page  of  monthly  and  distributes  it  to  12,000  produced  for  the  groups  being 

four-color  advertising  would  cost  people,  mostly  executives  of  mem-  merged. 

about  $6,400.  ber  newspapers.  ANPA  president  and  CEO  Cath- 

No  decision  has  been  made  on  One  source  said  NAA  has  not  de-  leen  Black  did  not  return  phone  calls. 


Cox  Newspapers  makes  deal  with  RBOC 

BellSouth  will  make  three-digit  phone  numbers  available  to 
newspapers  which  will  provide  low-cost  information  to  the  public 

opportunity  to  expand  further 
through  use  of  other  figures  on  the 
dial,  such  as  the  asterisk. 

It  is  important  to  test  this  abbre¬ 
viated  dialing  at  low  cost,  which 
may  be  the  first  of  its  kind  involv¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  company  and  its 
regional  Bell  operating  company, 
before  BellSouth  or  another  RBOC 
begins  the  expensive  production  de¬ 
velopment  required  to  expand  the 
system,  McKnight  explained. 

The  first  service  likely  to  be  of¬ 
fered  if  the  FCC  approves  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  electronic  classified  ads, 
McKnight  said,  adding,  however, 
that  the  company  does  not  plan  to 
limit  it  to  that. 

Rossiter  leaving 
UPl  after  32  years 

After  32  years  of  working  for 
United  Press  International,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  editor  A1 
Rossiter  Jr.  is  leaving  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  for  a  job  with  Duke  Universi¬ 
ty- 

Assuming  Rossiter’s  responsibil¬ 
ities  at  UPl  as  of  March  15  is  Steve 
Geimann,  Washington  bureau  chief 
and  deputy  managing  editor. 

Although  some  have  seen  Ros¬ 
siter’s  exit  as  abandonment  of  a 

(See  ROSSITER  on  page  35) 


By  Debra  Gersh  its  desire  to  provide  the  local  mar¬ 

ket  with  easy  access  to  information 
BellSouth  Telecommunications  at  a  reasonable  price,  McKnight  said. 
Inc.  plans  to  make  three-digit  tele-  “The  only  thing  that  looked  like 
phone  numbers  available  to  Cox  what  we  wanted  was  411  service,” 
Newspapers,  which  in  turn  will  pro-  he  said. 

vide  low-cost  information  services  Last  month,  Cox  Newspapers  pres¬ 
to  the  public  via  these  exchanges.  ident  David  E.  Easterly  testified  be- 
Jim  McKnight,  vice  president/  fore  Congress  about  the  lack  of  ac- 
telecommunications  for  Cox  News-  cess  to  these  three-digit  numbers, 
papers,  explained  that  the  three-dig-  but  McKnight  said  this  announce- 

it  numbers  allow  the  company  to  ment  in  early  March  was  just  a  mat- 
provide  information  services  at  a  ter  of  timing  (E&P,  Feb.  29,  P.7), 
lower  cost  than  similar  services,  Cox  Newspapers  and  BellSouth 
such  as  900  numbers.  have  been  working  actively  on  this 

“This  is  a  business  reiationship  that  benefits  both 
companies,  ”  McKnight  said. 

For  example,  he  said,  where  a  project  since  August  1991,  Mc- 
900-number  service  can  cost  close  Knight  noted, 
to  $1  a  minute,  Cox  envisions  the  The  proposal,  which  has  been  sent 
three-digit  service  to  be  less  than  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
500  for  the  entire  call.  mission  for  public  comment  and  a 

The  charge  will  appear  on  the  ruling,  would  open  up  21 1,  31 1,  51 1, 
consumer’s  telephone  bill,  and  Bell-  and  711  to  Cox  in  the  Atlanta  re- 
South  will  receive  a  predetermined  gion. 

percentage.  McKnight  further  pointed  out  that 

“This  is  a  business  relationship  this  is  a  limited  resource,  as  there 
that  benefits  both  companies,”  Me-  are  only  four  of  the  three-digit  num- 
Knight  said.  bers  that  are  not  already  reserved 

The  impetus  behind  Cox  News-  for  internal  phone  company  use. 
papers’  request  for  the  service  was  In  the  future,  there  may  be  the 
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Newspaper  sues  over  dropped  advertising 

Says  public  hospital’s  decision  is  a  civil  rights  vioiation 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Oakland  Press  of  Pontiac. 
Mich.,  has  gone  to  court  to  force  a 
city-owned  hospital  to  continue  ad¬ 
vertising  in  its  pages. 

In  a  March  3  lawsuit,  the  Press 
argues  that  the  North  Oakland  Med¬ 
ical  Center’s  decision  to  cancel 
about  $64,000  worth  of  ads  in  the 
Press  amounts  to  a  civil  rights  vi¬ 
olation. 

The  Press  lawsuit  says  NOMC 
withdrew  its  advertising  to  punish 
the  newspaper  for  its  news  cover¬ 
age  and  for  editorials  opposing  a 
referendum  that  would  have  allowed 
NOMC  to  reorganize  its  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Canceling  the  ads  was  “a  mone¬ 
tary  sanction  to  chill  and  inhibit 
freedom  of  expression,”  the  suit 
charges. 

After  an  April  6  hearing,  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  is  expected  to  rule  on  the 
newspaper’s  request  for  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  that  would  require 
the  North  Oakland  Medical  Center 
to  purchase  equivalent  advertising 
in  the  Press  if  the  hospital  runs  any 
print  ads. 

The  suit  also  asks  the  court  to 
require  the  hospital  to  restore  its 
advertising  schedule  in  the  news¬ 


paper. 

Oakland  Press  publisher  Bruce 
McIntyre  said  the  lawsuit  to  force 
government  advertising  is  “rare”  but 
not  unprecedented. 

“I  don’t  want  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  to  persist  that  we’re  trying  to 
force  advertising.  That’s  not  the  is¬ 
sue  at  all,”  McIntyre  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

“The  lawsuit  says  we  have  no  au¬ 
tomatic  right  to  that  advertising. 
What  is  at  issue  is  the  doctrine  that 
says  a  public  agency  cannot  punish 
someone  for  exercising  the  right  to 
free  speech,”  McIntyre  said. 


to  Phil  Meeks,  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Capital  Cities/ABC,  which 
publishes  the  Press. 

“Because  of  the  obvious  bias  and 
disregard  for  North  Oakland  Medi¬ 
cal  Center,  we  will  discontinue  all 
advertising  in  the  Oakland  Press,” 
Hall  wrote. 

Hall  added  that  in  its  coverage 
of  the  referendum  the  newspaper 
“did  not  remain  neutral  but  daily 
printed  articles  that  would  lead  the 
voters  to  believe  that  something  un¬ 
derhanded  was  taking  place.” 

The  letter  also  accused  McIntyre 
of  having  a  conflict  of  interest  in 


The  Press  lawsuit  says  NOMC  withdrew  its  advertis¬ 
ing  to  punish  the  newspaper  for  its  news  coverage  and 
for  editorials  opposing  a  referendum  that  would  have 
allowed  NOMC  to  reorganize  its  corporation. 


Press  attorney  Dawn  Phillips  said 
the  paper  has  a  letter  that  is  “smok¬ 
ing  gun”  evidence  that  advertising 
was  canceled  solely  because  the  hos¬ 
pital  objected  to  Press  coverage  and 
editorial  policy. 

The  Dec.  18  letter  was  sent  from 
NOMC  board  chairman  Cyril  Hall 


the  referendum  issue  because  he 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital. 

McIntyre  scoffed  at  the  accusa¬ 
tion. 

“I’ve  been  on  the  board  of  [the] 
hospital  for  15  years.  I’m  a  volun- 
(See  ADSUIT  on  page  35) 


Supreme  Court  upholds  big  press  libel  ruling 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
let  stand  a  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
libel  ruling  that  represented  a  big 
press  victory. 

Without  comment,  the  U.S.  High 
Court  refused  to  review  the  Michi¬ 
gan  court’s  ruling  that  news  ac¬ 
counts  which  fully  and  accurately 
report  true  facts  cannot  be  libelous 
simply  because  their  implications 
may  be  defamatory. 

The  ruling  involved  a  four-arti¬ 
cle  investigative  series  that  ran 
April  22-25,  1979,  in  the  Detroit 
News. 

The  News  articles  examined  ties 
between  organized  crime  figures  and 
the  developers  of  Pine  Knob,  a  ski 
resort  in  Oakland  County,  Mich. 

In  their  unusual  lawsuit.  Pine 
Knob  former  owners  Gary  Francell 


and  Joseph  Locricchio  sued  for 
defamation  but  never  alleged  in  their 
complaint  that  any  specific  state¬ 
ment  in  the  articles  was  false. 

Rather,  the  two  said  the  tone  of 
the  articles  —  each  of  which  carried 
the  heading  “Is  it  [Pine  Knob] 
Mafia?”  —  falsely  accused  them  of 
money  laundering  and  involvement 
in  two  underworld  murders. 

After  numerous  pre-trial  maneu¬ 
vers  and  a  lengthy  trial,  a  Wayne 
County  jury  awarded  Francell  $3 
million. 

Surprisingly,  however,  the  same 
jury  found  Locricchio  had  not  been 
defamed  and  deserved  no  award. 

The  trial  judge  threw  out  Fran- 
cell’ s  award,  ruling  that  there  was 
no  defamation  because  all  the  facts 
in  the  article  were  either  true  or  had 


not  been  proven  false. 

However,  the  state  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  reinstated  the  verdict,  saying 
that  it  had  already  ruled  before  the 
trial  that  the  News  stories  could  be 
found  defamatory  by  implication 
alone. 

Last  August,  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  threw  out  the  defama¬ 
tion  award  in  a  5-1  ruling.  (E&P, 
Sept.  21,  1991,  P.  33). 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  was 
seen  as  an  important  press  victory 
because  the  same  court  only  a  year 
before  had  made  it  easier  for  pri¬ 
vate  figures  to  prove  libel  damage. 

In  their  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  developers  had  argued  the 
state  high  court  had  no  authority  to 
review  the  jury’s  finding  that  the 
articles  were  defamatory. 
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Scripps  Howard  Foundation’s  1991  National  Journalism  Awards 


A  16-month  investigation  into 
New  York  City’s  tax-refund  prac¬ 
tices  won  New  York  Newsday  and 
reporter  Penny  Loeb  the  Roy  W. 
Howard  Award  plaque  and  a  $2,500 
prize  in  the  public  service  report¬ 
ing  category,  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  in  the  Scripps  Howard  Foun¬ 
dation’s  1991  National  Journalism 
Awards. 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi- 
can-American  won  a  similar  award 
in  the  public  service  reporting  cat¬ 
egory,  under  100,000  circulation, 
for  its  series  which  uncovered  a 
scandal  in  City  Hall. 

They  were  among  the  six  news¬ 
papers,  three  individuals,  three  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  and  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions  recognized  for  their  efforts  in 
14  categories  in  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation  awards  contest.  Bronze 
plaques  and  a  total  of  $41,000  in 
cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  a 
banquet  hosted  by  Scripps  Howard 
and  its  Rocky  Mountain  News  on 
April  28  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Other  newspaper  winners  include: 

•  Chris  Hedges,  New  York  Times, 
who  won  the  Ernie  Pyle  Award 


plaque  and  $2,500  in  the  human-in¬ 
terest  writing  category  for  his  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

•  Maria  Henson,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  who  won  the  Walk¬ 
er  Stone  Award  plaque  and  $2,000 
in  the  editorial  writing  category  for 
a  series  of  editorials  addressing  the 
inadequacy  of  legal  protection  for 
abused  women  in  Kentucky. 

•  The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  won  the  Edward  J.  Mee- 
man  Award  plaque  and  $2,000  in 
the  environmental  category,  over 
100,000  circulation,  for  a  15-month 
investigation  and  series  by  reporters 
James  O’ Byrne  and  Mark  Schleif- 
stein  detailing  Louisiana’s  environ¬ 
mental  problems. 

•  The  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal  won  a  similar  prize  in  the  en¬ 
vironmental  reporting  category,  un¬ 
der  100,000  circulation,  for  a  series 
of  in-depth  editorials  by  Margaret- 
ta  Downey  and  Mary  Beth  Pfeiffer 
which  advocated  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  measures  in  the  Hudson  Riv¬ 
er  Valley. 

•  The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times 


Leader  won  the  Edward  Willis 
Scripps  plaque  and  $2,500  in  the 
Service  to  the  First  Amendment  cat¬ 
egory  for  its  defense  of  publishing 
an  on-the-record  interview  with  a 
convicted  murderer. 

The  prosecution  contends  that  the 
interview  was  illegally  obtained  and 
has  charged  four  of  the  newspaper’s 
staff  with  felonies  under  the  state’s 
wiretap  law.  It  is  still  unclear  whether 
the  case  will  go  to  trial.  A  hearing 
is  scheduled  in  late  March  on  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  to  dismiss  the  case. 

•  The  Greenville,  N.C.,  Daily  Re¬ 
flector  won  the  Service  in  Support 
of  Literacy,  newspaper  category,  and 
will  receive  the  Charles  E.  Scripps 
Award  plaque,  a  $2,500  prize,  and 
will  designate  a  literacy  program  in 
its  community  to  receive  a  $5,000 
grant  from  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation. 

•  Steve  Breen,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Highlander,  won  the  award 
in  the  college  cartoonist  category 
for  his  comic  strip  about  life  on  a 
pirate  ship  and  will  receive  a  $2,000 
prize  and  the  Charles  E.  Schulz 
Award  plaque. 


I 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 


But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 


Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  I 
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Page,  Chicago  Sun-Times  settle  lawsuits 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  its 
former  publisher,  Robert  E.  Page, 
have  settled  their  lawsuits. 

In  a  ruling  handed  down  March 
3,  U.S.  District  Judge  liana  Rov- 
ner  permanently  enjoined  Page  from 
disclosing  confidential  financial  in¬ 
formation  he  had  obtained  during 
his  years  as  publisher.  Rovner  also 
ordered  Page  to  return  any  finan¬ 
cial  information  he  may  still  have. 

According  to  the  settlement  filed 
with  the  court.  Page  has  agreed  not 
to  appeal  the  order  sealing  the  fi¬ 
nancial  information.  All  claims  were 
dismissed  with  prejudice. 

The  settlement  leaves  publicly 
unanswered  such  questions  as 
whether  the  severance  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Page  and  the  newspaper  re¬ 
mains  in  effect,  or  whether  any  mon¬ 
ey  changed  hands. 

Throughout  the  case,  key  docu¬ 
ments  in  dispute  —  including  the 
Sun-Times  financial  information. 
Page’s  severance  agreement,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  damages  the  Sun- 
Times  was  seeking  from  Page  — 
were  not  disclosed  except  for  a  few 
hints  in  court  filings. 

The  Sun-Times  brought  suit  last 
June  after  it  discovered  that  in  1989 
Page  had  disclosed  some  financial 
information  about  the  Sun-Times  to 
potential  investors  in  the  group  that 
owns  Page  Group  Publishing,  a  chain 
of  California  newspapers. 

Page  in  the  summer  of  1988  left 
the  Sun-Times  and  sold  his  small 
stake  to  the  investor  group  that  owns 
the  paper.  In  its  lawsuit,  the  Sun- 
Times  alleged  the  disclosure  vio¬ 
lated  Page’s  settlement  agreement. 

The  Sun-Times  cut  off  severance 
payments  to  Page  and  sued  for  the 
return  of  payments  already  made  un¬ 
der  the  agreement. 

Page  in  turn  countersued  to  force 
resumption  of  the  severance  pay¬ 
ments. 

He  also  alleged  he  had  been  de¬ 
famed  by  the  newspaper  and  its  at¬ 
torney,  Lawrence  R.  Levin. 

Page  maintained  Levin  defamed 
him  in  comments  from  the  lawyer, 
published  in  a  June  22,  1991,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  article  that  sug¬ 
gested  Page  had  not  returned  all 
confidential  materials  to  the  Sun- 
Times  despite  a  court  order.  E&P 
was  not  named  as  a  defendant  in 
the  defamation  suit. 


Robert  Page 


Court  papers  filed  during  the  case 
by  Page’s  attorneys  asserted  that  the 
former  publisher’s  severance  agree¬ 
ment  called  for  him  to  be  paid 
$350,000  in  48  equal  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  ending  with  a  December  1991 
payment. 

Payments  were  cut  off  in  June, 
and  the  settlement  order  filed  in 
court  does  not  specifically  address 
whether  Page  must  be  paid  the  re¬ 
maining  amount. 

Other  court  papers  filed  by  Page’s 
attorneys  indicated  the  Sun-Times 
was  seeking  $1.7  million  from  Page. 
There  is  no  reference  to  that  sum 
in  the  settlement. 

The  settlement  order  does  not  ad¬ 
dress  whether  the  non-competition 
clauses  of  Page’s  severance  agree¬ 
ment  remain  in  effect.  Under  those 
provisions,  according  to  court  pa¬ 
pers  filed  by  his  attorneys.  Page  is 
prohibited  until  1993  from  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  Sun-Times  by  working 
for  any  paper  in  four  Midwestern 
states. 

The  severance  agreement  itself  — 
which  was  never  fully  made  public 
during  the  litigation  —  will  remain 
under  seal  permanently,  the  settle¬ 
ment  order  says. 

While  that  sealing  could  mean  the 
severance  agreement  remains  in  ef¬ 
fect,  there  is  no  sure  way  to  know, 
said  University  of  Iowa  College  of 
Law  professor  Stephen  J.  Burton, 
who  was  not  involved  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion. 

Judge  Rovner  ordered  each  side 
to  bear  its  own  court  costs  and  at¬ 
torneys  fees. 

In  her  order  dismissing  the 


defamation  claim,  Rovner  does 
specifically  say  that  it  is  “dismissed 
with  prejudice  and  without  any  pay¬ 
ment  or  other  consideration  payable 
by  any  of  the  counterdefendants,  the 
Sun-Times  Company,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Inc.,  and  Lawrence  R.  Levin.’’ 

Sun-Times  attorney  Lawrence  R. 
Levin  declined  to  comment  on  the 
settlement.  Anne  M.  Burke  and  Mark 
P.  Eissman,  attorneys  for  Page,  also 
declined  to  make  any  comment  on 
the  settlement. 

With  the  settlement.  Page  ends 
one  part  of  a  two-front  legal  war. 

He  remains  embroiled  in  litiga¬ 
tion  with  his  former  partners  in  the 
California  chain  he  helped  create. 
Page  Group  Publishing. 

Last  May,  Page  was  ousted  as 
publisher  of  the  group.  In  lawsuits 
filed  in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  Page 
was  accused  of  misrepresenting  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  hiring  unqualified 
friends  as  managers,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  female  employees  to  file  sexu¬ 
al  harassment  charges  against  the 
chain’s  general  manager. 

It  was  this  lawsuit  which  first 
alerted  the  Sun-Times  that  Page  had 
disclosed  confidential  financial  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Chicago  paper. 

Page  has  countersued  for  wrong¬ 
ful  discharge  and  defamation.  The 
settlement  in  the  Sun-Times  litiga¬ 
tion  permits  him  to  make  strictly 
limited  use  of  the  financial  data  in 
his  defense. 


J-school  receives 
title  to  four  lots 


The  Florida  A&M  University 
Foundation  has  received  a  title  to 
four  urban  lots  in  Tallahassee  from 
the  John  H.  Scripps  Broadcasting 
Stations. 

The  land  has  an  assessed  value 
of  $25,000  on  the  1991  Leon  Coun¬ 
ty  property  tax  roll.  It  was  donated 
in  support  of  the  FAMU  School  of 
Journalism,  Media,  and  Graphic  Arts. 

“We  hope  to  sell  the  land  at  some 
time  in  the  future  to  fund  an  endowed 
scholarship  in  the  name  of  WCTV 
Television,’’  said  journalism  school 
dean  Robert  M.  Ruggles.  “WCTV 
has  been  a  longtime  supporter  of  the 
program.’’ 

The  John  H.  Scripps  Broadcasting 
Stations  currently  fund  a  journalism 
scholarship  on  an  annual  basis. 
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N.Y.  weeklies  in  stock  pian 

News  Communications  Inc.,  a  publisher  of  weeklies 
in  New  York  City,  has  postponed  action  on  a  10-for- 
one  reverse  stock  split  until  a  special  stockholders 
meeting  March  20. 

Under  the  plan  a  holder  of  10  shares  would  be  left 
with  one  share  that  in  theory  would  be  worth  10  times 
as  much.  The  move  would  cut  the  company’s  out¬ 
standing  shares  to  4.5  million,  from  45  million. 

Executive  vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer 
Allen  Rosenblatt  said  the  company  was  trying  to  make 
shares  more  attractive  to  investors  by  increasing  share 
prices.  Shares  have  been  selling  for  under  $1  on  the 
over  the  counter  market. 

The  plan  has  “overwhelming”  shareholder  support 
but  was  postponed  until  the  share  price  had  settled, 
Rosenblatt  said. 

News  Communications  is  45%  owned  by  directors 
and  officers,  including  Jerry  Finkelstein,  who  is  a  di¬ 
rector;  Gary  Ackerman,  who  is  a  Queens  congressman 
and  a  director;  and  Michael  Schenkler,  president  and 
a  director. 

The  company  also  approved  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
conversion  price  of  warrants  and  paid  off  $1.1  million 
in  debt  by  issuing  common  stock.  It  owed  the  money 
from  its  acquisition  of  the  Queens  Tribune  and  Dan’s 
Papers. 

Free  ads  to  job  hunters 

The  Boston  Globe  has  come  up  with  a  way  to  boost 
its  flagging  advertising;  It  is  giving  ads  away. 

It  is  a  one-time  offer  open  only  to  job  seekers. 

The  Globe  made  the  offer  as  a  public  service  to  help 
unemployed  workers  who  are  suffering  under  the  same 
stagnant  economic  conditions  in  the  Northeast  that  have 
stripped  the  paper’s  advertising. 

The  Globe  kicked  off  the  giveaway  on  Sunday,  March 
1,  with  ads  containing  coupons  for  Job  hunters  to  fill 
out  and  mail  in.  Another  coupon  was  set  for  March  8. 

The  paper  promised  to  publish  for  free  during  the 
week  of  March  16  all  coupon  ads  up  to  five  lines  long 
that  are  signed  and  postmarked  by  March  11. 

The  paper  also  notified  potential  employers  to  keep 
an  eye  out  on  the  positions-wanted  columns  of  the 
classified  pages. 

Globe  spokesman  Richard  Gulla  said  initial  reaction 
has  been  “overwhelming” — over  1,200  coupons  in  the 
first  two  days. 

Thief  escapes  reporter’s  grip 

While  35  New  York  reporters  sang  their  hearts  out 
on  stage,  a  thief  pilfered  their  wallets  and  pocketbooks 
from  coatracks  in  the  rear  of  the  ballroom. 

What  bugged  Newsday  reporter  Kevin  Flynn  was 
that  after  he  chased  and  caught  the  crook  a  few  blocks 
away,  a  dozen  passers-by  ignored  his  pleas  for  help 
in  dragging  the  crook  to  justice.  He  broke  free  and 
ran  away. 

The  crook  got  away  wearing  New  York  Daily  News 
reporter  Salvatore  Arena’s  leather  coat.  Several  wal¬ 
lets  were  reported  missing.  Flynn  said  he  retrieved  Fox 
5  television  anchorwoman  Lynne  White’s  pocketbook, 
but  she  reported  it  was  missing  $1,000  cash  and  a  cel¬ 
lular  telephone. 

It  all  started  as  the  reporters  were  rehearsing  for  In¬ 
ner  Circle,  the  annual  show  in  which  the  press  lam¬ 
poons  city  political  leaders.  On  stage  in  the  Grand 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  3/10/92  3/03/92  3/08/91 


Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.625 

10.625 

10.00 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

36.50 

37.875 

30.75 

Capitol  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

438.50 

438.00 

480.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.50 

22.50 

19.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.125 

32.75 

26.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

45.875 

47.125 

40.375 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.25 

56.50 

50.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

27.25 

27.75 

28.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.75 

20.75 

19.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.50 

22.25 

21.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (AM) 

27.75 

27.75 

24.58 

New  York  Times  Inc.  (AM) 

29.125 

28.25 

23.00 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.25 

15.25 

16.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.25 

25.25 

23.375 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

25.125 

25.00 

19.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

35.00 

36.50 

29.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.75 

43.00 

43.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

237.75 

240.00 

241.375 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 


Stock 

3/10/92 

3/03/92  3/08/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.75 

11.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.50 

13.00 

13.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

13.00 

13.50 

7.69 

Reuters  (c) 

60.25 

64.875 

49.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

19.50 

20.25 

19.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 

16.625 

17.375 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.00 

17.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.75 

23.00 

26.375 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

8.43 

8.08 

7.57 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

27.375 

26.625 

14.625 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounfis 

(c)  Quote  b  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wortheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


Ballroom  of  the  New  York  Hilton,  Flynn  said  he  be¬ 
came  suspicious  when  he  noticed  a  man  leaving  the 
coatracks  with  several  bags. 

Flynn  followed  him  across  the  street  from  the  ho¬ 
tel  and  confronted  him.  The  man  insisted  the  bags 
were  his  but  Flynn  demanded  identification.  When  the 
thief  opened  a  pocketbook  full  of  makeup,  Flynn  knew 
he  had  his  man  and  tried  to  get  him  to  return  to  the 
hotel. 

Despite  yelling  “at  the  top  of  my  lungs”  for  help, 
Flynn  said,  a  dozen  or  so  New  York  pedestrians  calm¬ 
ly  went  about  their  business.  When  he  approached  a 
truck  driver,  the  crook  departed  posthaste. 

“1  was  pretty  upset,”  Flynn  said. 

Later  he  was  told  that  reporters  have  been  robbed 
at  previous  rehearsals  for  the  affair. 

The  show  went  on,  with  New  York  Mayor  David 
Dinkins  heading  the  guest  list. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


-  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Roz  Black 


Molly  Ivins 


Ed  Feldman 


Robin  Langner 


Roz  Black,  who  recently  worked 
as  a  consultant  for  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  the  paper’s  advertising  director. 

Black  earlier  served  as  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  advertising  for  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
Arlington,  Va.,  director  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  advertising  de¬ 
velopment  at  Gannett,  classified  ad 
director  with  the  Boston  Herald- 
American,  sales  director  of  the  Lon- 
don-based  Roz  Hooke  Ltd.  and  held 
sales  management  posts  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  News  and  the  London 
Evening  Standard. 

*  *  * 

Molly  Ivins,  formerly  a  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  for  the  defunct  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald  and  author  of  the 
current  New  York  Times  best  seller 
Molly  Ivins  Can’t  Say  That,  Can 
She?,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  as  a 
columnist,  writing  about  “whatever 
she  pleases,”  according  to  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Previously,  Ivins  was  editor  of 
the  liberal  biweekly  Texas  Observer 
and  Rocky  Mountain  bureau  chief 
with  the  New  York  Times.  She  has 
served  as  a  commentator  for  Na¬ 
tional  Public  Radio  and  public  tele¬ 
vision’s  MacNeil/Lehrer  News- 
Hour. 

*  *  * 

Elliott  Huron,  formerly  New 
York  sales  manager  for  Gannett  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Sales,  has  been 
promoted  to  Eastern  sales  director. 
His  responsibilities  include  direct¬ 
ing  sales  efforts  in  the  eastern  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  overseeing  all  regional, 
national  and  retail  account  assign¬ 
ments. 

Huron  previously  was  an  account 
executive  and  New  York  sales  su¬ 
pervisor  with  GNNS. 

Lana  Wong,  formerly  marketing 
services  manager  for  GNNS,  was 
promoted  to  marketing  services  di¬ 
rector.  Her  new  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  directing  the  marketing  re¬ 


search,  promotion  and  creative  func¬ 
tions  for  GNNS  and  the  National 
Four-Color  Newspaper  Network. 

Earlier,  Wong  served  as  market¬ 
ing  research  manager  with  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Feldman,  formerly  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
Patriot  Ledger,  now  is  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  at  the  pa¬ 
per. 

*  *  * 

The  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter- 
News  has  announced  the  realign¬ 
ment  of  its  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  structure,  and  the  consequent 
changes. 

Robin  M.  Langner,  formerly 
sales  manager,  now  is  advertising 
director,  responsibile  for  retail,  clas¬ 
sified  and  national  advertising,  most 
of  the  paper’s  supplemental  prod¬ 
ucts  and  special  sections;  Ron  J. 
Burns,  formerly  retail  ad  director 
for  the  defunct  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  is  retail  sales  manager  in  Abi¬ 
lene;  Carole  Pickett,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  classified  ad  manager,  as¬ 
sumes  additional  responsibility  for 
the  paper’s  telemarketing  operations; 
and  Celia  Davis,  who  continues  as 
marketing  services  manager,  has  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination  of  special  sec¬ 
tions. 


Alison  Mitchell,  who  has 
worked  as  a  reporter,  Washington 
correspondent  and  bureau  chief  in 
Moscow  and  Albany,  N.Y.,  for 
Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  has 
Joined  the  metro  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  as  Brooklyn-Queens  bu¬ 
reau  chief. 

Jim  Estrin,  formerly  a  free-lance 
photographer,  has  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  staff  photographer. 

Estrin  has  worked  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  the  Jackson, 
Miss.,  Clarion  Ledger,  and  his  work 


has  appeared  in  the  magazines  Life, 
Time  and  Vanity  Fair. 

Steve  Pierce,  formerly  assistant 
business  editor  at  the  Seattle  Times, 
has  been  named  editor  in  the  Times’ 
South  bureau,  responsible  for  news 
coverage  in  southern  King  County, 
Wash.  He  succeeds  Lee  Moriwaki, 
who  has  returned  to  the  paper’s  main 
office. 

Pierce  previously  served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  business  communications  for 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.  and  business  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Vancouver,  Wash., 
Columbian. 

Beth  Karlin,  who  previously 
was  charged  with  coordinating  the 
Times’  business  coverage  in  its 
Snohomish  County,  South  and  East 
zone  editions,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Pierce  as  assistant  business 
editor. 

Karlin  has  served  as  managing 
editor  of  Communications  Week, 
managing  editor  at  Electronics  Busi¬ 
ness  and  European  correspondent 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


John  Seigenthaler,  founding 
editorial  director  of  USA  Today  and 
chairman  emeritus  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  recently  was  named  a 
trustee  of  the  Arlington,  Va.-based 
Freedom  Forum. 

Seigenthaler,  an  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  past  pres¬ 
ident  and  currently  chairman  of 
ASNE’s  First  Amendment  Commit¬ 
tee,  also  presently  serves  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  Center,  located  at  Van¬ 
derbilt  University  in  Nashville. 


Mark  R.  Targe,  formerly  divi¬ 
sion  advertising  manager  with  the 
Munster,  Ind.,  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  ad  manager. 

Earlier,  Targe  held  management 
and  sales  positions  at  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspaper  Sales,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
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Ellen  Steuerer,  formerly  ac¬ 
counting  manager  of  the  Journal  Reg¬ 
ister  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J.,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  controller,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  consolidation  and 
external  reporting  for  the  JRC  and 
the  New  Haven  Acquisition  Corp. 

Joe  Cooke,  formerly  accounting 
manager,  now  is  assistant  controller, 
responsible  for  the  consolidation  and 
external  reporting  for  Journal  Co. 
Inc.  and  its  subsidiaries. 

Mike  Dertony,  formerly  senior 
accountant,  is  accounting  manager, 
responsible  for  the  consolidation  and 
financial  reporting  for  Journal  News 
Inc.  and  other  projects. 

4:  :|c 

Gregory  J.  Rideout,  formerly 
a  news  and  feature  writer  for  the 
Daily  Reflector  in  Greenville,  N.C., 
is  now  associate  publisher  with  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  the  paper’s 
editorial  pages. 

Previously,  Rideout  was  a  news- 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  Tar- 
boro,  N.C.,  Daily  Southerner  and 
also  worked  with  several  statewide 
political  campaigns. 

*  *  * 

Nick  B.  Williams  Jr.,  chief  of 
the  Nicosia  bureau  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  joins  the  Times’  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  staff  in  May  as  a  se¬ 
nior  editor. 

Williams  earlier  was  Bangkok  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  deputy  foreign  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  national  editor,  Metro  news 
editor  and  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Times,  a  copy  editor  with  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  and  a  copy  editor  and 
reporter  at  the  San  Diego  Union. 

Loree  Matsui,  formerly  an  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  for  the  Orange 
County  Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
now  is  copy  desk  chief  for  Calen¬ 
dar  at  the  Times. 

Matsui  has  held  editing  posts  at 
several  California  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  Hollywood  Reporter,  the 
Pasadena  Star  News  and  California 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Roderick  C.  Sandeen,  a  former 
corporate  news  executive  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.,  has 
been  named  vice  president/publica¬ 
tions  at  the  Arlington-based  Free¬ 
dom  Forum.  In  his  new  post  he  heads 
a  newly  established  publications  de¬ 
partment. 

Sandeen  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
a  reporter,  city  editor,  news  editor 
and  managing  editor  with  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  a  public  relations 
writer  in  Denver  and  served  in  posts 
at  newspapers  in  Colorado  and  Ida¬ 
ho. 


Carl  Hearing 


Susan  Plage 


Ann  Marie  Lipinski 


Carl  C.  Hearing,  formerly  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  with  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  now  is 
general  manager  of  the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Evening  Times. 

Hearing  earlier  was  classified  ad 
manager  at  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press,  ad  manager  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gazette  Publishing  Co., 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  and  in  advertising 
posts  with  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

*  *  * 

Susan  S.  Plage,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  and  promotion  at  the 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Press,  has  been 
named  marketing  director  at  the 
News-Press  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Marie  Lipinski,  associate 
managing  editor  of  metropolitan 
news  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
assumed  the  additional  post  of 
deputy  managing  editor. 

Previously,  Lipinski  was  a  fea¬ 
tures  reporter  and  head  of  the  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  team  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Barnard,  director 
of  public  affairs  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Columbus-based  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  D.  Hudnutt  of  the  Elyria 
Chronicle -Tele gram,  who  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  ONA  board. 

Also  elected  were:  Harold 


Douthit,  Douthit  Communications 
Inc.,  Sandusky — vice  president  of 
the  ONA  and  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspapers  Foundation;  and  Tom 
Thomson  of  the  Delaware 
Gazette — treasurer. 

Former  ONA  board  chairman 
Vernon  T.  Bowling,  Bowling- 
Moorman  Newspapers,  Tipp  City, 
continues  as  a  trustee  on  the  board; 
Frank  E.  Deaner,  the  ONA’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  continues  as  sec¬ 
retary. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York-based  Center  for 
Communication  Inc.,  a  non-profit, 
educational  organization  supported 
by  media  operations,  has  announced 
the  following  additions  to  its  board: 

Earl  G.  Graves,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Earl  G. 
Graves  Ltd.  and  publisher  of  Black 
Enterprise  magazine;  Karen  El¬ 
liott  House,  vice  president,  in¬ 
ternational,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.; 
William  Jacobi,  president  of  Niel¬ 
son  Media  Research;  Peter  Jen¬ 
nings,  anchor  and  senior  editor  of 
ABC’s  World  News  Tonighf,  and 
Howard  Stringer,  president,  CBS 
Broadcast  Group. 

:|e  4:  % 

Rick  Holmes,  formerly  acting 
editor  at  the  Middlesex  News  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  recently  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ken  Hartnett  who  resigned 
last  fall. 
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OBITUARIES 


Robert  M.  Andrews,  59,  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  Associated  Press,  died  Feb.  20 
after  having  undergone  treatment  for 
lung  cancer. 

Andrews  earlier  was  with  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
United  Press  International. 

*  *  « 

Anthony  Astrachan,  59,  an  au¬ 
thor,  contributing  editor  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  former  Washington  Post 
correspondent  who  covered  Africa, 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Nations,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Baker,  79,  editor  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  upstate  New 
York,  including  the  Skaneateles 
Press  and  the  defunct  Fredonia  Cen¬ 
sor,  who  later  worked  as  executive 
deputy  secretary  of  state  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  New  York’s 
Department  of  State  and  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  state’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Taxation  and  Finance, 
died  Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  M.  Barnes  Jr.,  58,  a 
news  photographer  for  the  Daily  Press 
in  Hampton,  Va.,  died  Feb.  11. 

*  *  * 

Hikmet  Ibrahim  Barzak,  70, 
who  covered  the  Gaza  Strip  for  the 
Associated  Press,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Feb.  12. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Raymond  O.  Bearse,  72,  an  au¬ 
thor  and  a  journalist  in  Florida, 
Wyoming,  New  England,  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  Europe,  died  Feb.  1 1  in 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Bearse  worked  for  the  Brandon 
(Vt.)  Union,  the  Associated  Press, 
Time-Life,  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  in 
Stockholm  for  the  London  Daily 
Mail. 

*  *  * 

Zhao  Chaogou,  83,  an  author, 
a  former  director  of  Shanghai’s  main 
afternoon  newspaper  the  Xinmin 
Evening  News  and  vice  president  of 
Shanghai’s  Chinese  People’s  Polit¬ 
ical  Consultative  Conference,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  advisory  body,  died  Feb. 
12  in  Shanghai. 

*  *  * 

Jack  F.  Davis,  7 1 ,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief,  died  of  cancer  Feb. 
20. 

Davis  was  general  manager  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Star,  assistant  bureau  chief  in 


Baltimore,  bureau  chief  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  head  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York  for  the  AP, 
a  chief  aide  to  former  Virginia  Gov. 
Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.  and  head  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Corrections. 

*  *  * 

Carl  DeBloom,  74,  retired  ed¬ 
itor  in  chief  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  who  started  the  paper’s 
Washington  bureau  and  later  served 
as  press  secretary  to  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew,  died  Feb.  14. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Gardner,  84,  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  for  newspapers  in 
Texas,  died  Feb.  15. 

Gardner  served  as  a  reporter,  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  Austin  bureau  chief, 
political  affairs  editor,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  and  editorial  page  editor  with 
the  Houston  Post  and  a  reporter  or 
editor  for  the  Galveston  Tribune,  the 
Galveston  News,  the  Houston  Press, 
the  Tyler  Courier-Times  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  He  also  was 
a  public  relations  consultant  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Gerald  Ford. 

iii  *  * 

Michael  F.  Giglio,  58,  an  artist 
for  the  former  Boston  Record-Amer- 
ican  who  later  was  in  the  restaurant 
business,  died  Feb.  18  of  injuries 
he  had  received  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

*  *  * 

S.I.  Hayakawa,  85,  the  noted 
California  professor  and  political 
figure  who  also  worked  as  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Chicago  Defender,  a 
black  paper,  in  the  1940s  and  the 
Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate  in  the 
1970s,  died  Feb.  27. 

*  *  * 

George  Hodel,  75,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  Beck- 
ley  (W.Va.)  Newspapers  Corp.,  died 
Feb.  12  after  a  long  illness. 

*  *  * 

Susan  Hopwood,  55,  who  re¬ 
cently  worked  in  marketing  for  the 
World  Paper,  an  international  news 
supplement  for  other  publications, 
died  of  a  pulmonary  embolism  Feb. 
8  in  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Previously,  Hopwood  was  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  of  the  business 
weekly  Barron’s  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  with  Advertising  Age 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Knight,  56,  a 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  professor  and  a  creator 
of  minority  journalism  programs, 
died  Feb.  9. 


George  A.  Scott,  80,  a  former 
editor  and  later  a  columnist  for  the 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  Progress,  died  Feb. 

9  following  a  long  illness. 

Scott  earlier  was  editor  of  the 
Centre  Daily  Times  in  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  and  the  Tyrone,  Pa.,  Dai¬ 
ly  Herald  and  worked  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Philadelphia. 

♦  *  * 

Jay  Sharbutt,  51,  who  covered 
Vietnam,  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  and 
television  for  the  Associated  Press, 
and  worked  in  the  AP’s  Richmond, 
Va.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureaus,  was  found  dead  of  a 
heart  attack  Feb.  26. 

«  l|C  « 

Les  Trautmann,  73,  who  served 
as  an  intern,  editorial  page  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  finally  editor 
of  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance, 
died  Feb.  17. 

Trautmann  also  worked  for  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  several  military  publica¬ 
tions,  including  the  Daily  Pacifican. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Walsh,  86,  a  columnist 
for  the  Cape  Cod  Times  in  Hyan- 
nis.  Mass.,  who  earlier  was  with  the 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard- 
Times,  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  entertainment  trade  pa¬ 
per  Variety,  died  Feb.  20  after  a 
brief  illness. 

*  *  * 

Gale  Warner,  31,  a  free-lance 
journalist  who  wrote  about  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor  and  other  publications,  died  of 
lymphoma  Dec.  28  in  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

4:  :|c  :|c 

Roger  Whiddon,  31,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  the  Augusta  Herald, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Feb.  22. 

Earlier,  Whiddon  was  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Benton  Wolfe,  77,  retired 
staff  artist  and  cartoonist  for  the 
Seattle  Times  who  earlier  was  ad¬ 
vertising  art  director  and  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian,  died  of  cancer  Jan.  20. 

Wolfe  also  worked  as  promotion 
director  and  editor  of  publications 
for  the  missionary  service  organi¬ 
zation  World  Vision. 
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Do  you  know  this  man? 

If  not,  here  are  a  few  things  that 
you  should  know  about  Jack  Hart 


1-  He  is  the  director  of  staff 
development  and  writing  coach 
for  The  Oregonian  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

2-  He  teaches  magazine  writing 

at  Lewis  &  Clark  College. 

3-  He  has  served  as  the  Sunday 
magazine  editor,  as  arts  and  leisure 

editor  and  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  for  The  Oregonian. 

4-  He  is  author  of  "The  Information 
Empire"  (University  Press  of 
America,  1981). 

5-  He  is  Editor  &  Publisher's 
newest  columnist. 


Look  for 
Jack  Hart 
and  "Writer's 
Workshop" 
in  your  next 
issue  of  E&P. 


Covering  Africa 


Report  says  the  continent  deserves  better  U.S.  press  coverage 


By  Debra  Gersh 


The  Dark  Continent  may  be  in 
the  midst  of  a  news  blackout. 

According  to  a  report  from  the 
Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  “Africa  deserves 
more  competent  and  thorough  cov¬ 
erage  from  the  U.S.  press  than  it  is 
receiving  now  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
“While  coverage  of  Africa  is  gen¬ 
erally  better  and  more  thorough  than 
in  the  past,  especially  in  the  print 
media,  most  journalists  concede  that 
it  remains  thin  and  superficial.” 

The  report,  “Africa  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Media,”  was  prepared  by  San¬ 
ford  J.  Ungar,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Communication  at  the  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
by  David  Gergen,  editor  at  large  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  The 
study  was  originated  and  supported 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  authors  noted  several  reasons 
for  the  paucity  of  Africa  coverage, 
including  a  press  corps  that  tends 
“to  mirror  the  priorities  of  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  CIA,”  as  well  as 
“an  apparent  lack  of  broad-based 
public  interest  in  the  continent.” 


ented  American  press  fails  to  un¬ 
derstand  black  Africa  —  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  fails  to  cover  it  adequately  — 
but  there  is  an  obvious  ring  of  truth 
to  the  assertion,”  according  to  the 
report. 

“The  more  difficult  question  is 
not  whether  there  is  racial  bias  in 
the  press  —  such  bias  exists  in  near¬ 
ly  all  American  institutions  —  but 
how  important  that  bias  is  in  shap¬ 
ing  coverage  of  Africa.” 

However,  Gergen  and  Ungar  cite 
two  general  trends  that  may  dilute 
charges  of  racism:  Many  Americans 
are  “at  best  indifferent  and  at  worst 
hostile  toward  outside  cultures,”  and 
with  a  press  that  “mirrors,  more 
than  it  shapes,  public  reaction,”  the 
lack  of  coverage  may  have  a  racist 
component,  “but  for  most  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists,  this  is  neither  con¬ 
scious  nor  willful”  —  there  still  re¬ 
mains,  however,  an  unconscious 
racism  in  newsrooms  that  must  be 
addressed. 

Gergen  and  Ungar  also  state  that, 
while  the  media  are  criticized  for 
overly  negative  coverage  of  Africa, 
that  is  a  charge  “that  the  residents 
of  nearly  every  country  or  region  of 
the  world,  and  the  members  of  ev¬ 
ery  national  group  and  their  advo¬ 


“Until  now,  the  print  media  have  provided  far  better 
and  more  complete  coverage  of  Africa  than  either  radio 
or  television.” 


The  U.S.  press  was  also  criticized 
for  its  negative  coverage  of  Africa. 

However,  the  authors  pointed  out, 
“[t]he  fact  is  that  Africa  is  indeed 
in  crisis;  it  is  often  stricken  by 
famine,  disease  and  natural  disas¬ 
ter,  torn  apart  by  internecine  strife 
within  and  between  countries,  and 
ruled  to  a  large  degree  by  authori¬ 
tarian  regimes  that  control  the  flow 
of  information.” 

“Friends  of  Africa”  cite  “a  strong 
undercurrent  of  racism  in  the  day- 
to-day  workings  of  the  American 
press”  as  a  reason  for  the  sparse 
and  negative  coverage  of  Africa, 
Gergen  and  Ungar  wrote. 

“One  cannot  prove  the  charge  that 
a  white-controlled  and  white-ori¬ 


cates  in  the  United  States”  also  make. 

“Probably  all  of  these  complaints 
have  merit,”  the  report  stated,  “but 
many  accusations  of  bias  turn  out 
to  be  expressions  of  a  natural  hu¬ 
man  desire  to  shoot  the  messenger 
and  ignore  the  message.” 

Reporters  covering  Africa  also 
“face  numerous  obstacles  at  home 
and  abroad.” 

In  Washington,  many  spokesper¬ 
sons  for  African  embassies  have  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge  of  how  the  Western 
press  works,  demanding  questions 
in  writing  and  replying  days  or  weeks 
later,  or  simply  not  responding  to 
queries. 

“Many  of  these  spokespersons  ac¬ 
tually  have  mandates  from  their  gov¬ 


ernments  not  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  have  been  forth¬ 
coming  have  sometimes  gotten  in 
trouble  at  home,“  Gergen  and  Un¬ 
gar  wrote. 

Coverage  of  Africa  is  frustrated 
by  U.S.  correspondents  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  local  lan¬ 
guages  and  by  sparse  resources  al¬ 
located  for  coverage  of  a  vast  area. 

“Reporters  also  acknowledge  that 
they  too  often  stay  with  the  herd 
overseas,”  the  report  added.  “In 
Africa,  that  means  remaining  in  the 
capitals  and  other  major  cities,  so 
that  the  American  people  do  not 
hear  of  important  events  happening 
at  the  grass-roots  level  .  .  .  .  ” 

Africa  correspondents  are  also 
thwarted  by  the  lack  of  press  free¬ 
dom  throughout  most  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Not  only  are  many  leaders  in¬ 
accessible  because  of  their  distrust 
of  the  press,  but  also  common  back¬ 
ground  sources  for  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  local  media,  “are  ei¬ 
ther  unreliable  or  nonexistent  in 
many  parts  of  Africa.” 

Logistical  barriers,  such  as  unre¬ 
liable  airlines  and  difficulty  ob¬ 
taining  visas,  also  hinder  coverage 
of  Africa  by  foreign  correspondents, 
the  report  explained. 

In  addition,  once  correspondents 
do  get  the  news,  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  it  out. 

“In  most  of  Africa,  satellite  dish¬ 
es,  telephones,  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  are  in  scant  supply,”  Gergen 
and  Ungar  reported. 

If  the  situation  is  bad  now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  report  noted  there  is  the 
danger  that  coverage  of  Africa  could 
be  even  further  diminished  in  the 
years  ahead.  “The  real  challenge 
may  be  just  to  stay  even.” 

Gergen  and  Ungar  also  offer  some 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

•  Increased  exchanges  between 
African  and  American  journalists, 
possibly  through  a  “system  of  care¬ 
fully  planned  two-way  exchanges, 
underwritten  by  private-sector,  phi¬ 
lanthropic,  or  non-profit  funds, 
[which]  could  gain  instant  credi¬ 
bility  —  and  with  any  luck,  long- 
range  popularity  —  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  African  journalistic  com¬ 
munities.” 

•  Escalated  hiring  of  minorities 
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We  remove  the  risk 
in  mail-orderfilm. 


¥mi  never  gamble  when 
you  buy  from  Unique  Photo. 


Professional  photographers  have  profes¬ 
sional  needs  And  Unique  Photo  has  created 
"AllPro  Film  Service’  to  handle  them. 

Professionally 

You  need  brand-name,  factory-fresh  film 
you  can  count  oa  We  stock  them  all  and 
we  stock  them  deepi  Our  multi-million  dollar 
inventory  has  aisle  after  aisle  row  after  row 
of  ceiling-high  stacks  of  Kodak  USA  (no  greyji 
Polaroid,  Ilford,  Ag^  and  Fuji  in  35mm,  roll 
and  sheet 

You  need  film,  paper  and  chemistry 
when  you  need  them,  not  2  or  3  weeks  later. 

“AllPro  Film  Service’  gives  your  orders  same- 
day  shipping  (because  everything  is  in-stockjj 
and  film  orders  over  $500  get  a  tree  upgrade 
to  2nd  day  air  delivery 

You  need  film  that’s  cared  for  professionally  You  get  it:  our  films  are  stored  at  temperatures  consistentty  below  55  degrees.  And  same 
film  in  same  order  is  guaranteed  same  emulsion.  You  need  to  lower  your  costs-’AIIPro  Film  Service’  guarantees  you  the  lowest  prices 
anywhere  Absolutely  You  need  to  use  Visa  MasterCard  or  Discover.  ‘AllPro  Film  Service’  says  “fine’  and  does  not  add  the  “penalty  charge’ 
some  film  dealers  tack-oa  You  need  courteous  professional  treatment-you  get  it.  We  haven’t  stayed  in  business  for  over  45  years  by  being 
rude  or  making  promises  we  don’t  keep 

“AllPro  Rim  Sen/ice’  from  Unique  Photo-try  us  once  and  the  odds  are 
you’ll  keep  coming  back  for  more 
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Wirephoto  update 

Wire  services  bring  on  all-digitai  deiivery,  archiving, 
new  portable  transmitters;  PressLink  services  grow 


AP  phototechnology  advisor  Jim  Gerberich  (right)  and  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  Mark  Humphrey  use  the  new  AP  Leafax  llld  at  the  Winter  Olympics 
in  Albertville,  France 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Every  day  the  electronic  dark¬ 
room  becomes  a  fact  of  life  at  more 
U.S.  newspapers,  and  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  will  soon  ensure  that  it  is  part 
of  a  fully  digital  operation,  start  to 
finish. 

Most  of  the  few  dailies  still  await¬ 
ing  electronic  picture  desks  will  have 
them  within  weeks. 

The  Associated  Press  is  in  the 
home  stretch  of  its  AP  Leafdesk  in¬ 
stallation  schedule,  and  many 
Leafdesk  uses  are  now  receiving  AP 
PhotoStream  digital  satellite  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  Leafdesk  is  by  no  means 
the  only  electronic  picture  desk 
(EPD)  in  use,  but  AP’s  swap-out  of 
older  analog  printers  has  made  it 
the  predominant  wirephoto  receiv¬ 
er  and  workstation. 

Apart  from  personnel  and  orga¬ 
nizational  matters,  with  the  EPDs 
in  place,  the  industry  faces  two  im¬ 
mediate  technical  needs:  full-digi¬ 
tal  transmission  and  electronic 
archiving.  The  AP  shut  off  its  ana¬ 
log  mainline  earlier  this  year.  Mem¬ 
bers  without  EPDs,  however,  could 
still  access  the  photo  report  via  lo¬ 
cal  hubs,  which  take  the  digital  Pho¬ 
toStream  report  and  resend  it  in  ana¬ 
log  fashion. 

Reuters  and  Agence  France-Presse 
also  are  going  to  all-digital  deliv¬ 
ery. 

At  the  same  time,  wire  service 
and  newspaper  staff  photographers 
are  also  moving  to  digital  trans¬ 
mission  from  remote  assignments 
using  equipment  from  Hasselblad, 
AP-Leaf  Systems,  T/One  and  Nikon. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  image 
archiving  technologies  turned  into 
products.  Some  have  since  been 
adopted  by  newspapers  and  at  least 
one  wire  service  and  are  marketed 
by  EPD  vendors.  Two  wire  services 
are  developing  their  own  archiving 
systems. 

PressLink,  Knight-Ridder’s  com- 
puter-to-computer  information  ser¬ 
vice,  has  expanded  its  role  as  a 

On  the  cover 

The  cover  art  for  this  issue  was 
photographed  by  Bonnie  West. 


provider  of  news  photos.  After  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  landline  alternative  for  re¬ 
ceiving  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  pic¬ 
tures  and  a  distribution  test  platform 
for  New  York  Times  materials  and 
special  events  coverage,  PressLink 
now  also  carries  news  photos  from 
two  wire  services. 

In  addition,  PressLink  product  de¬ 
velopment  manager  Michael  O’Bry- 
on  said  soon-to-be-available  soft¬ 
ware  allows  users  to  cast  a  wider 
net  over  PressLink  by  conducting  a 
single  search  across  the  databases 
of  different  PressLink  information 
providers.  Availability  for  such  mul¬ 
tisource  searching,  however,  is  op¬ 
tional  for  PressLink  information 
providers. 

Agence  France-Presse 

The  agency  that  calls  itself  the 
oldest  wire  service  was  also  the  first 
to  put  up  a  digital  signal  and  the 
first  major  source  of  news  photos 
to  move  photos  into  its  system  with 
Hasselblad’s  Dixel  —  itself  the  first 
digital  scanner-transmitter. 

It  is  now  out  of  the  picture  desk 


business,  into  archiving  and  onto 
Knight-Ridder’s  PressLink  dial-up 
information  and  communications 
service. 

A  year  ago  AFP  announced  that 
its  Image  Terminal  would  no  longer 
be  sold.  While  sales,  in  fact,  already 
had  ceased  (there  were  none  in  North 
America),  AFP  continued  to  service 
about  60  Image  Terminal  users  in 
Latin  America  and  Asia,  according 
to  AFP  sales  manager  Karen  Larsen. 

In  the  meantime,  AFP’s  DITB 
satellite  digital  transmission  service 
expanded  beyond  internal  use.  Now 
up  and  running  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  expected  to  have  U.S.  digital  de¬ 
livery  in  time  for  the  Winter 
Olympics.  U.S.  clients  with  dish  an¬ 
tennas  to  downlink  from  the  satel¬ 
lite  will  need  only  a  black  box  re¬ 
ceiver  from  AFP,  said  Larsen. 

In  January,  budget  approval  came 
through  to  develop  “a  new  internal 
archiving  system”  in  conjunction 
with  AXS  Optical  Technology  Re¬ 
source  and  IBM  Corp. 

AXS  publication  image  archiving 

(See  WIREPHOTO  on  page  3 IP) 
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while  some  of  today  s  finest  art  is  digital,  it  still 
needs  to  make  a  good  impression  on  paper  Introducing  the 
^affordable  new  UP-D700()  Digital  Color  Printer 
from  Sony.  It  s  the  perfect  choice  for  generating  color  proofs, 
presentation  overheads,  design  comps. 

or  finished  prints - fast.  It'll  turn  your  digital  images  into 

works  of  art.  Call  (20  1  )  P^O-Ol  2  I  for  more  information 
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Kodak’s  DC3/B  digital  camera  system 

Comparing  fiim  and  filmless  cameras  and  photographs 


By  Robert  J.  Salgado 

When  1  was  in  the  Army  during 
the  Korean  War,  I  bought  an  elec¬ 
tric  shaver  at  the  PX  in  Pusan  be¬ 
cause  the  Army  liked  its  men  clean¬ 
shaven,  and  electricity  was  easier 
to  come  by  in  Korea  than  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  This  came  to  mind  as  I  reviewed 
my  experiences  with  Kodak’s  new 
digital  camera. 

Without  a  Macintosh  computer 
with  adequate  memory  and  an  Adobe 
Photoshop  driver,  the  DC3/B  Digi¬ 
tal  Camera  System  that  Kodak  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  test  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  like  an  electric  shaver 
without  an  electrical  outlet. 

However,  Macs  are  becoming  as 
ubiquitous  as  electricity  was  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Korea,  and  Kodak 
supplied  the  driver  on  a  small  disc 
that  fits  in  a  shirt  pocket.  The  only 
problem  was  finding  a  Mac  not  al¬ 
ready  in  use. 

Kodak  lists  two  other  digital  cam¬ 
era  system  models,  DC3  and 
DC3/32,  with  built-in  compression 
and  communications  software  for 
unloading  image  data  directly  over 
a  phone  using  a  modem  (see  story, 
P.  8P).  Unfortunately,  they  were  not 
available  to  us  or  to  any  of  the  news¬ 
paper  photo  departments  E&P  con¬ 
tacted  whose  photographers  have 
used  a  Kodak  digital  camera. 

Getting  the  images  used  in  E&P’s 
test  was  easy  once  we  had  accept¬ 
ed  the  necessity  of  strapping  on  a 
10-pound  case  that  contains  the  hard 
drive  for  the  DC3/B. 

The  DCS  camera  is  a  modified 
Nikon  F3  with  a  1024-by- 1280-pix¬ 
el  charge-coupled  device  (CCD)  im¬ 
ager  positioned  where  the  film  would 
normally  be  exposed.  The  camera’s 
film  advance  system  is  replaced  by 
a  motor  drive  that  winds  the  cam¬ 
era’s  shutter  and  clears  the  imager 
for  the  next  exposure. 

In  the  test,  we  used  the  camera 
in  single-frame  mode,  although  it  is 
capable  of  capturing  sequences  of 
up  to  five  images  each  at  I'A  frames 
per  second. 

(Salgado,  a  photographer  and  free¬ 
lance  writer,  has  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  editor,  columnist  and  photog¬ 
rapher  at  several  dailies,  including 
I  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.) 


Besides  the  necessity  of  unload¬ 
ing  the  DC3/B’s  images  through  a 
computer,  a  photographer  must  keep 
in  mind  that,  unlike  the  color  neg¬ 
ative  film  many  are  accustomed  to 
using,  the  digital  imaging  system 
has  very  little  exposure  latitude. 

David  A.  Darrone,  a  photojour¬ 
nalism  specialist  in  Kodak’s  Pro¬ 
fessional  Photography  Division, 
urged  us  to  work  the  way  we  would 
with  an  Ektachrome  film. 

Although  the  modified  Nikon  F3 
retains  all  its  controls  save  the  film 
advance,  and  accepts  the  same  lens¬ 
es  as  any  other  fX  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  difference.  The  CCD  image 
is  smaller  and  has  a  different  aspect 
ratio  than  a  35mm  frame.  This  is 
duly  noted  by  blocking  out  part  of 
the  viewing  screen  on  these  modi¬ 
fied  F3s. 

The  result,  though,  is  that  a  nor¬ 
mal  lens  becomes  a  telephoto,  and 

See  related  story  on  Page  8P. 

the  width  of  a  horizontal  frame  and 
the  height  of  a  vertical  shot  are  re¬ 
duced  even  more.  This  becomes  an 
advantage  for  photographers  work¬ 
ing  with  long  telephotos  because  it 
results  in  a  doubling  of  focal  length 
with  no  loss  in  maximum  aperture. 

The  aspect  ratio  resembles  that 
of  the  4-by-5  format  and  may  suit 
some  photographers  better  than  the 
more  elongated  full-frame  35mm 
image. 

For  a  comparison  test  of  the  Ko¬ 
dak  DC3/B  and  a  model  8008  Nikon 
film  camera  using  the  same  lens,  we 
used  an  F  2.8  Nikkor  35-70mm 
zoom.  To  get  comparable  images, 
we  used  it  at  35mm  with  the  digi¬ 
tal  camera  and  70mm  with  the  film 
camera.  Kodak  Ektapress  100  was 
loaded  into  the  8008,  and  the  Ko¬ 
dak  DCS  camera  was  set  to  100 
ASA. 

The  DC3/B  can  store  up  to  156 
color  images  and  display  them  in 
black  and  white  on  the  top  side  of 
the  Digital  Storage  Unit  that  con¬ 
tains  the  hard  drive.  The  4"  pre¬ 
view  display  confirms  capture  and 
storage  and  gives  a  crude  approxi¬ 
mation  of  exposure  suitability.  But 
the  monochrome  liquid  crystal  dis¬ 
play  was  of  little  or  no  use  in  se¬ 


lecting  images  for  sharpness  and 
exposure. 

Any  or  all  of  the  156  images  can 
be  erased  from  memory  one  at  a 
time  to  make  room  for  new  images 
with  controls  built  into  the  DC3/B. 
All  its  functions  can  be  powered  by 
a  replaceable  battery  pack  or  an  AC 
adaptor.  A  digital  readout  alongside 
the  LCD  screen  monitors  the  bat¬ 
tery  charge  and  tracks  the  number 
of  images  stored. 

The  Kodak  digital  camera  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  carried  in  a  cloth  pack 
with  a  shoulder  strap  and  a  belt. 
This  arrangement  allows  a  photog¬ 
rapher  considerable  mobility,  but 
limits  the  amount  of  other  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  carried. 

A  photographer  accustomed  to 
working  with  more  than  one  cam¬ 
era  and  wide-angle  lenses  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage  with  a  DCS  cam¬ 
era. 

The  resolution  of  the  digital  im¬ 
age  is  no  match  for  film  as  yet,  but 
the  DC3/B’s  dial-in  color  balance 
and  film  speed  make  these  decisions 
possible  frame  by  frame.  Controls 
on  the  top  of  the  DC3/B  give  a 
choice  of  daylight,  tungsten  or  flu¬ 
orescent  light  balance,  or  let  you 
set  your  own  by  using  a  white  bal¬ 
ance  setting  and  metering  a  white 
card  with  the  camera. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  CCD  im¬ 
ager  is  also  dialed  in.  You  can  choose 
from  ISO  100,  200,  400,  800  or 
1600,  but  Kodak  warns  that  the  high¬ 
er  numbers  will  result  in  serious  de¬ 
terioration  of  images. 

Exposures  are  set  at  the  camera 
by  adjusting  the  lens  aperture  and 
camera  shutter  speed  as  in  a  film 
camera.  The  Nikon’s  built-in  me¬ 
tering  system  functions  as  it  would 
in  any  other  F3,  and  you  can  use 
the  camera’s  aperture-priority  auto 
exposure  system,  but  there  is  no 
TTL  flash  metering. 

Flash  can  be  used  with  the  digi¬ 
tal  camera  in  the  same  way  it  is 
used  with  a  film  camera.  There  is 
the  added  advantage  of  being  able 
to  check  the  lighting  on  the  digital 
storage  unit’s  small  screen. 

Frank  Folwell,  assistant  director 
of  photography  for  USA  Today,  and 
Greg  Anderson,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy/graphics  for  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Morning  News  Tribune,  both 
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Scanner  demo 
saves  color, 
reprint  projects 

A  timely  offer  turned  a  Leafscan- 
35  demo  into  a  live  production  effort 
that  rescued  a  deadline  color  project 
from  oblivion  and  a  50-year-old  front 
page  from  a  microfilm  reel. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  in 
January  that  when  phototechnology  ad¬ 
visor  Dave  Swearingen  arrived  at  the 
News  Dispatch  on  Dec.  6,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Ind.,  paper  was  faced  with 
printing  a  weekend  color  project  in 
black  and  white.  Materials  for  the  ma¬ 
jor  project  were  lost  en  route  to  an 
out-of-town  color  separation  shop. 

Photography  director  Steve  Peterka 
scanned  that  project  and  others  on  the 
Leafscan-35  Swearingen  had  brought 
along.  With  on-the-job  training  over 
and  the  Leafscan  safely  boxed,  an¬ 
other  problem  turned  up. 

The  News  Dispatch  wanted  to  re¬ 
produce  its  1941  Pearl  Harbor  front 
page  on  Page  One  of  the  next  day, 
Dec.  7.  But  the  only  copy  of  the  50- 
year-old  edition  was  a  positive,  larg¬ 
er  than  35mm,  on  a  reel  of  microfilm. 
The  Leafscan  was  again  unpacked, 
imaging  manager,  also  is  hoping  to  ity  issues  that  need  to  be  dealt  with,”  along  with  its  carrier  for  mounted 

add  a  Kodak  digital  camera  to  his  he  said.  “But  whenever  you’re  deal-  slides,  which  provided  ample  room  for 

newspaper’s  photographic  arsenal,  ing  with  any  new  technology  like  the  full-page  image.  The  microfilm 

“primarily  as  a  deadline  tool.”  this,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  was  loosened  from  the  reels  on  each 

Photographers  at  the  Texas  news-  of  change  that  has  to  occur  as  you  side  to  provide  enough  slack  to  ac- 

paper  worked  with  a  camera  simi-  go  through  it.”  commodate  the  scanner,  which  was  set 

lar  to  the  one  used  in  the  E&P  test  Among  things  that  need  work,  Al-  to  scan  a  positive  image  in  black  and 
late  last  year.  Cooper  said.  It  was  abiso  said  the  color  was  not  “at  a  white.  Within  seconds  the  page  was 

used  mostly  for  sports,  but  also  for  usable  standard  for  us.”  He  said  he  up  on  the  AP  Leafsdesk. 

a  fashion  assignment.  found  the  DCS  color  separations  dif- 

Any  difference  in  resolution,  he  ferent  from  what  his  staff  is  accus-  Alias  links  to 

said,  was  “not  apparent  to  the  [news-  tomed  to.  In  the  cyan  he  noted  an  ii  ii  ■  ■  *. 

paper]  reader.”  “unusual  quality”;  yellow  was  “a  rlGlI'LinOtypG 

Cooper  said  that  the  newspaper  very  different  separation  than  any- 

was  interested  only  in  the  model  that  thing  we’ve  ever  seen  before”;  ma-  Alias  Full  Color,  the  Sandy  Hook, 

transmits  directly  by  phone  line  and  genta  “seemed  .  .  .  close  to  a  true  Conn.,  division  of  Alias  Research 

has  compression  to  bring  its  stor-  black  and  white,  and  of  the  three  Inc.,  offers  a  high-speed  link  to 

age  to  400  images.  Even  400  im-  separations  was  far  and  away  the  Linotype-Hell  systems  via  the  Lino- 

ages  would  not  be  adequate  for  some-  best  quality.”  type-Hell  Megashuttle, 

thing  such  as  the  Olympics,  he  added.  He  said  the  AP  was  working  with  The  Alias  interface  runs  on  a  Unix 

He  also  would  like  removable  opti-  Kodak  on  “wire  service-related  ef-  workstation  from  Silicon  Graphics, 

cal  cartridges  to  store  for  later-use  ficiencies  that  we’d  like  to  see”  in  The  Megashuttle,  a  SCSI-based  re¬ 
images  that  are  not  transmitted.  the  DCS.  movable  hard  disk,  is  transferred 

So  where  was  the  high-end  loan-  Regarding  the  effective  doubling  from  a  Linotype-Hell  system  to  the 
er  everyone  wants  to  try?  of  a  lens’s  focal  length  on  the  DCS,  Silicon  Graphics  workstation,  where 

At  the  Super  Bowl  with  the  As-  Alabiso  said  it  was  fine  for  some  the  images  can  be  accessed  in  their 

sociated  Press,  which  also  had  hoped  stadium  shots,  but  that  he  would  native  Chromacom  format, 

to  take  the  DCS  along  for  Winter  rather  be  able  to  use  lenses  at  their  Rapid  data  transfer  permits  “im- 
Olympics  coverage.  indicated  focal  lengths.  mediate  interaction  between  Alias 

To  send  DCS  images  from  the  Su-  “For  telephoto,  it’s  exceptional,”  Full  Color  products  and  the  Lino- 

per  Bowl  in  Minneapolis,  the  AP  he  said.  But  for  anything  approaching  type-Hell  environment,”  according 

had  an  AC  power  outlet  and  a  phone  a  wide-angle  shot,  he  noted  that  a  to  Alias.  Images  can  be  copied  be- 

line  installed  at  its  seat,  according  photographer  has  to  put  that  much  tween  systems,  with  an  average  sus- 

to  Vincent  Alabiso,  AP  executive  more  distance  between  the  camera  tained  transfer  rate  said  to  exceed 

photo  editor.  and  the  subject.  35MB/minute  on  an  SGI’s  4D35 

Transmissions  from  the  digital  "  '  —  workstation.  Initially  supporting 

camera  arrived  on  a  Mac  at  AP-New  Jim  Rosenberg  also  contribut-  only  contone  data.  Alias  said  the 
York,  from  which  they  were  passed  ed  to  this  article.  link  will  later  support  linework. 


said  that  they  had  found  Kodak’s  to  an  AP  Leaf  electronic  picture 

digital  camera  promising  after  us-  desk.  Black-and-white  pictures  pre- 

ing  it  for  tests.  pared  from  the  magenta  separations 

Folwell  said  his  department  was  were  ultimately  sent  out  over  AP 
waiting  to  see  the  Kodak  model  with  PhotoStream. 
built-in  compression  that  could  trans-  The  Super  Bowl  provided  the  AP 
mit  its  images  directly  over  phone  with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
lines.  He  said  unloading  to  a  Mac  the  effectiveness  of  the  camera  and 
from  the  camera  system  USA  To-  PhotoStream  in  full,  start-to-finish 

day  tried  (which  is  similar  to  that  digital  news  photography, 

used  by  E&P),  “takes  a  lot  of  time.”  Alabiso  reported  that  the  first  pic- 
Once  the  Kodak  DC3/B’s  images  ture  arrived  on  members’  picture 
are  passed  to  a  Mac,  they  can  be  desks  less  than  20  minutes  after  it 
sent  to  another  Mac  over  phone  lines  had  been  captured  by  the  Kodak 
via  modem.  camera.  And  much  of  that  time,  he 

Anderson,  however,  would  like  to  added,  was  spent  creating  a  black- 
transmit  a  photographer’s  take  di-  and-white  and  transferring  the  file 
rectly  over  a  car  phone.  His  news-  between  machines  in  New  York, 
paper  is  purchasing  cellular  phones  Used  mostly  “on  a  test  basis”  from 
for  its  photographers  for  use  with  Minneapolis  in  January,  the  AP  put 
digital  cameras.  four  DCS  images  on  the  wire.  As  a 

The  cameras  themselves  will  have  test,  Alabiso  said  the  results  were 
to  wait,  he  added,  but  they  are  in  generally  positive  and  obviously 
“our  five-year  plan.”  saved  time. 

Lon  Cooper,  Dallas  Morning  News  “We  still  have  some  [image]  qual- 

He  said  the  AP  was  working  with  Kodak  on  “wire 
service-related  efficiencies  that  we’d  like  to  see”  in  the 
DCS. 
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Comparing  images; 
inside  the  DCS; 
other  digital  cameras 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  comparing  E&P  test  images 
captured  on  film  to  those  captured 
electronically,  the  most  immediate¬ 
ly  noticeable  difference  (on  screen, 
proof  or  printed  page)  was  the  con¬ 
sistently  warmer  color  generated  by 
the  Kodak  DCS  digital  camera  than 
that  obtained  from  the  Kodak  Ek- 
tapress  100  film. 

The  film  was  a  little  closer  to 
what  the  eye  saw,  but  color  balance 
can  be  easily  corrected  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  software,  if  desired.  The 
DCS  was  designed  to  function  as 
though  it  were  exposing  slide  film. 
But  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
used  by  newspaper  photographers, 
color  negative  film  was  chosen  for 
comparsion  purposes. 

While  resolution  offered  by  the 
DCS  was  never  intended  to  mea¬ 
sure  up  to  that  of  film,  it  provided 
detail  superior  to  that  achieved  with 
still  video,  which  uses  roughly  half 
the  number  of  pixel  sites  to  resolve 
an  image. 


See  related  story  on  page  10P. 


Images  from  still  video  cameras 
must  be  converted  to  digital  files 
by  a  computer,  whereas  information 
passed  from  the  Kodak  CCD  sen¬ 
sor  chip  is  digitized  in  circuitry  con¬ 
tained  in  the  redesigned  camera  back 
of  a  Nikon  F3,  which  supplies  the 
camera  optics  and  mechanics. 

Images  from  the  DCS,  however, 
did  exhibit  some  anomalies.  One  fa¬ 
miliar  to  still  video  users  is  the  stair¬ 
casing  effect,  the  so-called  jaggies 
observable  along  the  edges  of  di¬ 
agonal  and  some  curved  elements 
in  a  picture.  But  besides  this  struc¬ 
tural  aliasing,  DCS  photos  also 
showed  color  aliasing  that  appears 
as  inappropriate  color  flecks  in  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  some  images. 

Both  kinds  of  aliasing  are  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  what,  compared  to  film. 


The  top  and  center  pictures  (125, 
250/18)  to  the  left  were  captured  on 
a  Kodak  DC3/B  digital  camera  in 
bright,  midday,  midwinter  light.  The 
bottom  picture  was  taken  moments 
later  on  a  Nikon  8008  using  Kodak 
Ektapress  100  film.  The  same  zoom 
lens  was  used  for  all  photos — set 
at  35mm  for  the  Kodak  DCS  and 
70mm  for  the  film  camera. 

All  photos  by  Robert  J.  Salgado 
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is  the  low  resolution  of  the  1.3 
megapixel  CCD  array  that  captures 
an  image  in  the  digital  camera,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peter  Jameson,  product 
manager  for  image  capture  devices 
at  the  Professional  Photography  Di¬ 
vision  at  Eastman  Kodak. 

Even  in  large,  interpolated  proofs, 
staircasing  was  only  apparent  where 
darker  or  more  strongly  colored  el¬ 
ements  contrasted  with  immediate¬ 
ly  adjacent  lighter  areas.  None  was 
evident  on  bright,  light  diagonal  or 
curved  elements. 

Jameson  said  an  initial  interpola¬ 
tion  program,  carried  out  in  an  ac¬ 
quire  module  as  each  image  file  is 
passed  from  the  camera’s  DSU  into 
Photoshop,  helps  eliminate  staircas¬ 
ing  by  smoothing  the  edges  of  those 
light,  bright  elements.  Interpolation 
places  at  one  site  information 
gleaned  from  adjacent  pixels. 

But  the  same  process,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
greater  amount  of  changing  infor¬ 
mation  in  areas  of  acute  color 
change.  The  effect  is  most  obvious 
at  places  in  an  image  where  red  and 
sometimes  yellow  abut  darker  col¬ 
ors.  It  is  almost  always  absent  where 
red  meets  white  or  yellow  (e.g.,  flags 
and  handrail  at  the  skating  rink;  the 
awning  in  the  street  scene). 

The  spurious  color  flecks  appear 
in  areas  where  the  visual  informa¬ 
tion  is  of  high-frequency  (building 
stone  and  tree  branches)  or  in  stark 
contrast  (black-and-white  traffic 
signs). 

Jameson  said  the  interpolation 
program  builds  a  full  24-bit  color 
image  from  the  single-chip  sensor’s 
color  information  supplied  by  a  col¬ 
or  filter  array  that  produces  sepa¬ 
rate  columns  of  red,  green  and  blue 
over  the  checkerboard  of  pixel  sites. 

Information  in  high-frequency  and 
stark-contrast  areas  “changes  so 
quickly,  the  program  can’t  keep  up,’’ 
said  Jameson. 

Jameson  stressed  that  Kodak  em¬ 
phasized  resolution  in  the  design  of 
the  DCS,  allowing  enough  color  to 
be  suitable  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction. 

“The  easiest  way  to  do  both  of 
those  things,’’  he  said,  was  to  as¬ 
sign  most  of  the  photosensitive  sites 
(75%  of  the  pixels)  to  green  filter¬ 
ing.  For  detail,  he  explained,  green 
gives  the  “highest  response,”  owing 
to  the  method  and  materials  in  the 
manufacturing  of  the  chip  and  the 
overlaid  filter  array. 

The  “very  sensitive  green  chan¬ 
nel,”  Jameson  continued,  “is  the  rea¬ 
son  we  can  have  high  ASAs  of  up 
to  800  in  color  and  up  to  1600  in 
black  and  white.”  The  final  alloca¬ 
tion  of  color,  he  added,  is  interpo- 
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Processing  images  from  fiim  and  fiimiess  cameras 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Photographs  taken  for  Editor 
Publisher  with  a  Kodak  DCS  digi¬ 
tal  camera  and  with  a  Nikon  8008 
were  processed  through  Macintosh¬ 
es  at  Duggal  Color  Projects  Inc., 
across  the  street  from  the  magazine’s 
offices. 

The  DCS  images  were  transferred 
directly  from  the  camera’s  Digital 
Storage  Unit  into  a  Mac  Ilfx  equipped 
with  a  large  RasterOps  color  mon¬ 
itor  and  running  Adobe  Photoshop 
2.0  for  image  editing.  The  only  ad¬ 
justments  made  were  slight  changes 
in  the  brightness  and  contrast.  For 
desk  use,  proofs  were  run  off  a  Ko¬ 
dak  XL7700  color  printer. 

The  images  were  brought  over  to 
a  Mac  Ilci  at  E&P,  sized  and  then 
stored  on  a  Syquest  cartridge,  which 
was  used  by  a  local  color  shop  for 
outputting  133-line  screened  sepa¬ 
rations. 

Selected  color  negative  frames 
from  the  8008  were  scanned  at  high 
resolution  on  a  Nikon  LS3500  at 
Duggal.  Conventional  quick  prints 


were  made  for  newsroom  use.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  scanning,  no  adjustments 
were  made  to  the  images  captured 
on  film. 

All  images  were  saved  as  EPS 
files  and  stored  on  a  Syquest  cart¬ 
ridge.  No  compression  was  applied 
to  the  DCS  images.  Images  from  the 
scanned  negatives  were  temporarily 
saved  on  the  cartridge  using  mini¬ 
mal,  lossless  compression,  which 
proved  unnecessary  for  purposes  of 
storage.  DCS  files  ranged  from  4MB; 
scanned  files  averaged  about  17MB. 

Size,  line  screen  and  resolution 
were  set  in  Photoshop.  JCH  Group 
Ltd.  corrected  some  specified  reso¬ 
lutions,  combined  the  files  into  a 
Quark  document  and  output  a  sin¬ 
gle  set  of  133-line  screened  separa¬ 
tions  from  an  Agfa  SelectSet  5000. 

Kodak  color  proofs  of  the  DCS 
images  were  output  at  6'/2"xl0", 
which  involved  further  pixel  inter¬ 
polation  that  exaggerated  certain  de¬ 
fects.  Though  smaller  DCS  images 
were  ultimately  used  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  at  a  size  comparable  to  that  of 
the  scanned  images,  some  instances 


of  color  and  structural  aliasing  re¬ 
main  visible  (see  story,  P.  8P). 

In  this  regard,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  DCS  was  developed  with 
photojournalists  in  mind,  particular¬ 
ly  for  newspaper  reproduction  re¬ 
quirements  that  must  balance  reso¬ 
lution,  color  quality  and  speed. 

For  this  reason,  the  pictures  print¬ 
ed  here  convey  more  detail  —  good 
and  bad  —  than  would  be  possible 
were  they  reproduced  at  100  lines 
or  less  on  newsprint. 

To  overcome  aliasing,  Photoshop 
retouching  tools  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
color  the  larger  red  and  green  flecks 
and  can  help  to  smooth  some  edges. 
However,  any  slight  staircasing  and 
smaller  color  flecks  probably  would 
not  be  especially  noticeable  in  pic¬ 
tures  reproduced  two  columns  wide 
from  images  that  were  not  overin¬ 
terpolated. 


Special  thanks  to  E&P  produc¬ 
tion  assistant  Chris  Phillips,  Dug¬ 
gal  Color  Projects  Inc.  and  JCH 
Group  Ltd.  for  their  patience,  ex¬ 
pertise  and  quick  turnaround. 


Compare 

( Continued  from  page  9P) 


size  as  a  full  frame,  the  image  will 
appear  twice  as  large. 

Jameson  said  Kodak  hopes  the 
DCS  will  be  the  first  in  a  new  line 
of  products,  including  some  for  oth¬ 
er  markets.  He  said  that  contrary  to 
early  press  accounts  of  Kodak’s  last 
major  restructuring,  the  company  in¬ 
tends  to  move  further  into  electronic 
imaging. 

For  the  DCS,  at  least,  develop¬ 
ment  is  “ongoing,”  according  to 
Jameson,  who  said  that  among  oth¬ 
er  efforts,  Kodak  will  “try  to  close 
the  gap  on  aliasing.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  prices  start  at  around  $20,000. 
*  *  * 

Kodak  designed  three  DCS  mod¬ 
els,  each  available  in  either  a  black- 
and-white  or  color  version.  All  have 
2'/2-frame-per-second  capability,  use 
a  tethered  10-pound  Digital  Storage 
Unit  with  a  4"  LCD  display  on  which 
stored  images  can  be  reviewed,  and 
crm  download  images  to  a  Macin¬ 
tosh. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  user 
interface  (image  display,  system  sta¬ 
tus  readout,  analog  gain  ISO  con¬ 
trol)  and  200MB  local  hard  disk 


top 


storage  for  156  images  (or  400  com¬ 
pressed  files),  the  DSU  houses  the 
batteries  and  can  connect  to  an  ex¬ 
ternal  monitor  and  an  AC  power 
line. 

The  basic  DC3/B  supports  up  to 
five  images  in  one  burst.  With  a 
Photoshop  driver  supplied  by  Ko¬ 
dak,  images  are  passed  directly  by 
cable  to  a  Mac  II,  from  which  they 
can  be  transmitted  to  picture  desks 
capable  of  recognizing  ANPA/IPTC- 
formatted  image  files,  according  to 
Kodak. 

Also  yielding  up  to  five  images 
in  one  burst,  the  model  DC3  has 
built-in  compression  and  communi¬ 
cations  capabilities  and  allows  cap¬ 
tioning  of  as  many  as  10,000  char¬ 
acters  from  a  keyboard.  With  the 
same  built-in  extra  features,  the  high- 
end  DM3/32  incorporates  32MB  of 
RAM  for  up  to  24  images  per  burst. 
Through  an  external  modem,  both 
these  models  can  transmit  images  to 
a  Mac  or  picture  desk  over  regular 
phone  lines. 

Kodak  replaced  the  Nikon  F3  back 
with  a  slightly  larger  one  that  con¬ 
tains  the  sensor  array  at  the  film- 
exposure  location  and  related  elec¬ 
tronics  around  it.  Functions  of  the 
camera,  the  new  camera  back  and 
the  DSU  are  controlled  by  circuit¬ 
ry  in  an  interface  unit  attached  to 


the  base  of  the  camera. 

The  approximately  1.3  million 
pixels  are  arranged  in  a  CCD  grid 
measuring  1 ,280  x  1 ,024  sites,  which 
provides  an  imaging  area  of  20.5mm 
X  16.4mm.  Three-quarters  of  the 
RGB  filter  array  is  given  over  to 
green  sampling  owing  to  the  larger 
amount  of  detail  that  it  can  extract. 
Dynamic  range  is  given  at  75dB. 

Supporting  circuitry  governs,  pro¬ 
cesses  and  amplifies  CCD  output 
and  converts  the  analog  signal  to 
digital  data.  Prior  to  storage,  the 
camera  also  automatically  performs 
pixel  and  color  corrections,  includ¬ 
ing  compensation  for  color  under¬ 
sampling. 

*  *  * 

Eastman  Kodak  may  have  been 
the  first  to  put  a  digital  35mm  SLR 
camera  into  the  hands  of  photo¬ 
journalists,  but  it  is  not  alone  in 
digital  camera  development.  Other 
such  cameras,  probably  for  other 
uses,  are  in  the  works,  and  lower- 
resolution  cameras  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  well-known  camera 
manufacturers. 

For  portable,  but  not  necessarily 
journalistic,  applications,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  hard  to  beat  the  Dycam  for 
size,  simplicity  and  price.  The  point- 
and-shoot  Dycam  reportedly  costs 
(See  COMPARE  on  page  30P) 
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Marketed  worldwide  by 


Choose 
the  photos 
you  need... 


Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News 
announces  an  exciting,  cost- 
eftective  way  to  receive  the 
best  photos  from  the  nation  s 
top  photo  staffs. 

KRTN's  new  dial-up  service 
allows  you  to  preview  and  pur¬ 
chase  individual  photos 
through  your  Macintosh. 

Color  and  black-and-white. 
Breaking  news  and  features. 
Each  day's  best  new  photos- 
plus  thousands  more  from  our 
archive. 


For  more  information,  call 
Walter  Mahoney  at 
(800)  245-6536  or 
(312)  222-4695. 


The  Eddie  Adams  Workshop  V 

An  Experience  in  Picture  Journalism 


Applications  are  being  accepted  for 
The  Eddie  Adams  Workshop  V. 
Students  or  professionals  with  2 
years  or  less  experience  are  eligible 
to  apply  to  this  tuition-free 
workshop. 


This  tuition-free  w  orkshop  is  made  possible  by  the  generous  sponsorship  of  Professional  Imaging,  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 


Contact  your  instructor  or  picture 
editor  for  an  application  or  write  to: 
The  Eddie  Adams  VV'orkshop, 

PO  Box  4182,  Cirand  Central  S 
Xew  York,  XT  10163-4182. 
■Application  deadline  is  May  18. 


October  9-  12,  1992 

Jeffersonville,  New  York 


the  co-sponsorship  by  Nikon  Inc. 


Photographed  by  Michael  Lutsky. 


Small  daily  gears  up  for  better  times 

Tracy  Press  begins  paginating,  taking  wirephotos;  wiii  increase  color 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Halfway  between  California’s  big 
Bay  area  newspaper  market  and  Mc- 
Clatchy-dominated  Modesto  lies  Tra¬ 
cy,  served  by  a  9,037-circulation 
five-day  paper  that  is  progressing  on 
several  fronts  to  change  the  way  it 
looks  and  the  way  it  is  made. 

The  Monday-through-Friday  Tra¬ 
cy  Press  paginates  all  but  its  color 
on  Harris  and  Autologic  equipment. 
It  began  taking  its  first  wirephotos 
last  fall.  Already  handling  its  own 
color  news  photos  electronically,  it 
intends  to  use  more  color  wirepho¬ 
tos  and  eventually  paginate  its  four- 
color  work.  Additional  four-color 
press  capacity  is  also  in  the  pipeline. 

Tracy  Press  general  manager 
Robert  S.  Matthews  explained  that 
Harris  8900  terminals  handle  all  text 
and  area  layout  for  entire  pages. 
PostScript  graphics  or  photos  from 
a  Macintosh  network  are  passed 
through  an  Autologic  Page  Image 
Processor,  converted  into  Autolog¬ 
ic’s  format  and  stored  on  an  Auto¬ 
logic  Graphics  Integrator. 

“As  the  Harris  page  comes 


Apart  from  somewhat  heavier  pho¬ 
to  usage  during  the  Olympics,  the 
Press  has  run  on  average  about  one 
Reuters  picture  per  day,  according 
to  Matthews. 

Though  primarily  running  the 
wirephotos  in  black  and  white,  the 
Press  is  “starting  to  experiment  with 
color,”  he  said.  In  fact,  it  began  test¬ 
ing  color  reproduction  of  wirepho¬ 
tos  before  subscribing,  with  Reuters 
pictures  covering  Magic  Johnson’s 
announcement  that  he  was  retiring 
from  NBA  basketball. 

“It’s  been  a  matter  of  under¬ 
standing  how  to  tweak  those  so  that 
they  come  out  with  good  quality,” 
Matthews  said  of  printing  wirepho¬ 
tos  in  color.  So  far,  he  added,  it  has 
been  a  “hit-and-miss”  proposition. 

The  general  manager  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  that  eventually  the  Press  will 
run  Reuters  color  regularly.  He  also 
looks  forward  to  the  time  savings 
and  likely  registration  improvement 
that  paginating  color  will  bring. 

Other  improvements,  however,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  pagination  pro¬ 
cess,  were  needed  to  put  more  col¬ 
or  into  the  Press.  One  is  on  the  way. 


“It’s  been  a  matter  of  understanding  how  to  tweak 
those  so  that  they  come  out  with  good  quaiity,” 
Matthews  said  of  printing  wirephotos  in  color. 


through  with  the  calls  for  those 
graphics,”  said  Matthews,  the  AGI 
“picks  them  up  and  puts  them  in 
place.”  He  said  that  with  PostScript 
input  and  Autologic  native  language 
output,  “we  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds.”  The  Autologic  PIP  supplies 
speed  and  quality,  according  to 
Matthews,  who  said  it  can  RIP  a 
page  with  graphics  in  under  two 
minutes.  An  Autologic  108-pica 
recorder  images  the  same  page  in 
under  two  minutes. 

Since  last  fall,  the  Press  added 
another  element  for  those  paginat¬ 
ing  and  others  reading  the  paper  — 
wirephotos.  It  became  a  wirephoto 
client  for  the  first  time  after  sam¬ 
pling  Reuters  news  photos  for  two 
weeks  over  Knight-Ridder’s  dial-up, 
computer-to-computer  PressLink 
service  for  newspapers. 


while  the  other  is  already  in  use. 

For  faster  handling  of  incoming 
image  files,  said  Matthews,  Storm 
Technology  decompression  is  “one  of 
the  things  that  really  helped  us.”  In 
place  of  the  version  of  software  that 
can  be  downloaded  from  PressLink, 
Matthews  said  the  Press  purchased  a 
card  and  software  from  Storm  Tech¬ 
nology  that  can  make  use  of  a  com¬ 
puter’s  virtual  memory,  making  de¬ 
compression  far  faster  than  before. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper  up¬ 
graded  from  a  1 200-baud  to  a  9600- 
baud  modem,  further  improving  the 
speed  with  which  it  can  handle  the 
wirephotos,  which  unlike  those  de¬ 
livered  to  general  service  subscribers 
via  satellite,  come  in  over  ordinary 
phone  lines  via  PressLink  (see  sto¬ 
ry,  P.  3P). 

Matthews  said  photos  files  now 


can  be  downloaded  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  compared  with  as  long  as  45 
minutes  before  the  equipment  up¬ 
grades.  And  whereas  decompress¬ 
ing  those  files  had  been  a  long, 
sometimes  impossible  process,  four- 
color  photos  can  now  be  decom¬ 
pressed  in  a  minute  or  less. 

“If  you’re  going  to  get  into  this,” 
said  Matthews  “it’s  a  real  impor¬ 
tant  thing  ...  to  have  that  kind  of 
speed.” 

If  the  Press  is  slow  to  print 
wirephotos  in  color,  it  is  because 
the  service  and  product  are  new,  but 
not  for  lack  of  familiarity  with  pro¬ 
cessing  color.  The  paper  has  used 
a  Royal  Zenith  scanner  for  years 
and  is  accustomed  to  quality  re¬ 
production  of  its  own  color  photos, 
said  Matthews. 

(In  the  meantime,  along  with 
learning  to  print  the  wirephotos  well, 
Matthews  said  the  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  needed  to  convert  his  operation 
to  pagination  has  proved  greater  than 
originally  estimated.) 

Another  constraint  on  the  use  of 
more  color  is  press  capacity.  With 
the  persisting  slump  in  advertising, 
more  capacity  is  not  an  immediate 
need,  but  the  Press  has  its  eye  on 
the  future.  A  given  edition  of  the 
paper  now  runs  from  a  low  of  18 
pages  up  to  about  32  pages;  last 
year  at  this  time,  according  to 
Matthews,  it  would  run  anywhere 
from  about  24  to  44  pages. 

Ordinarily  the  Press  will  print  a 
national-state  news  page.  There  it 
will  run  Reuters  black-and-white 
photos.  Color  wirephotos  will  go  on 
Page  One  for  major  stories. 
Matthews  also  said  the  paper  would 
like  to  put  Reuters  color  sports  pho¬ 
tos  on  the  front  of  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  when  such  photos  are  available 
and  new  press  capacity  is  added. 

The  Tracy  Press  purchased  a  used 
Goss  Urbanite  press  with  a  four- 
color  unit.  Now  being  completely 
remanufactured,  it  is  not  expected 
to  be  installed  and  started  up  for 
some  time.  The  paper  wants  to  be 
ready  when  the  economy  improves. 

“That’s  the  important  thing,”  Tra¬ 
cy  concluded,  “to  be  in  a  position 
for  the  growth  in  this  market,  and 
be  able  to  put  out  a  product  that 
people  will  buy.” 
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Remote  Control 


You  like  the  total  control  over  your  pic¬ 
tures  that  your  electronic  darkroom  gives 
you  at  your  desk.  But  your  assignment  is  a 
continent  away. 

Well,  who  says  you  can't  take  it  with 
you? 

The  AP  Leafax  Illd  isn't  just  a  negative 
transmitter  any  more.  It's  a  portable  picture 
desk,  a  powerful  tool  that  gives  you  remote 
control  —  the  ability  to  handle  digital  images 
almost  anywhere  the  news  takes  you. 

The  AP  Leafax  Illd  is  a  high-resolution 
film  scanner,  full  function  editor  and  trans¬ 


mitter  —  all  packed  in  a  single  carrying  case 
with  storage  capacity  for  dozens  of  images. 

And  it  has  an  of)erating  system  like  the 
one  in  your  AP  Leaf  Picture  Desk,  including 
the  ability  to  perform  zoom,  dodge  and 
bum,  and  image  touch-up.  You  even  get  con¬ 
tact  sheet  previewing. 

Of  course  the  AP  Leafax  Illd  does  what 
Leafaxes  have  always  done  —  send  the  pic¬ 
tures  home.  But  the  Illd  does  it  better  —  in 
compressed  digital  format  and  the  highest 
transmission  quality  you've  ever  seen. 

Remote  control.  The  AP  Leafax  Illd. 
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Switching  to  coior 

Photographers  adapt  at  papers  upgrading  color  printing  capabilities 


By  Robert  J.  Salgado 

Newspaper  photographers  who 
may  have  thought  their  transition 
from  black-and-white  to  color  pho¬ 
tography  would  be  eased  by  the  use 
of  negative  color  film  are  finding 
this  is  not  so. 

Besides  problems  with  mixed  in¬ 
door  lighting  that  do  not  exist  with 
black-and-white  films  and  cannot  be 
solved  either  in  a  darkroom  or  on 
a  computer  (except  with  lengthy  and 
expensive  manipulation),  photogra¬ 
phers  are  facing  demands  for  pho¬ 
tos  that  will  match  ever  higher  and 
more  complex  production  standards. 

At  the  State  Journal-Register, 
Springfield,  111.,  color  separations 
are  made  with  at  least  a  175-line 
screen  for  printing  on  Goss  Metro 
offset  presses  with  soy  color  and 
rub-resistant  black  inks. 

Barry  Locher,  assistant  managing 
editor,  photography  and  graphics, 
said  it  was  up  to  his  department  to 
produce  the  “sharpest,  cleanest,  most 
technically  perfect  photograph  we 
can.  The  slightest  flaw  is  going  to 
show  up.” 

Such  attention  to  quality  and  four 
years  of  staff  training  were  recog¬ 
nized  last  fall,  when  the  Journal- 
Register  won  awards  for  quality  im¬ 
age  reproduction,  in  color  and  black 
and  white,  at  the  Print  ’91  exposi¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  and  from  Inland 
Printer. 

Locher  and  his  staff  were  still 
very  much  concerned  with  content, 
he  added,  but  they  were  willing  to 
go  the  extra  mile  for  quality.  As  an 
example  of  this,  he  cited  the  news¬ 
paper's  coverage  of  evening  high 
school  basketball  games.  Photogra¬ 
phers  shooting  the  games  set  up 
three  remote,  battery-powered  Luma- 
dyne  strobes  before  the  game. 

“It  takes  30  minutes  to  set  up,” 
he  commented,  “but  the  pictures 
look  like  they  came  right  out  of 
Sports  Illustrated.  ” 

Assignments  at  the  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister  are  shot  on  color  negative  film, 
Kodak  Ektapress.  Each  photogra¬ 
pher  makes  prints.  “We  light  much 
of  what  we  do,  even  outside,” 
Locher  said.  “We  use  a  lot  of  fill 
strobe.” 

The  photo  department  has  an  AP- 


Leaf  electronic  picture  desk,  but  is 
reluctant  to  give  up  making  prints. 
“You  find  something  that  works,  you 
stick  with  it,”  Locher  remarked. 

Scanning  is  performed  on  an  up¬ 
graded  Diadem  LED  unit;  output  is 
to  a  Diadem  film  recorder.  Opera¬ 
tors  rely  heavily  on  undercolor  re¬ 
moval  and  work  for  quarter-,  half- 
and  three-quarter  tones,  de-empha- 
sizing  the  highlights,  according  to 
camera/platemaking  foreman  Mar¬ 
vin  Mantei. 

Mantei  and  his  pressroom  coun¬ 
terpart,  Albert  Meier,  described  their 
methods  to  a  Metro  Users  Group 
meeting  last  year,  where  they  of¬ 
fered  sample  separation  sets  that  oth¬ 
ers  could  test  run. 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times 
photo  staff  is  coping  with  a  change 
from  transparency  films  to  color  neg¬ 
ative  after  making  the  transition  from 
ROP  letterpress  color  to  KBA — Mot- 
ter  flexo. 

J.  Charles  Gardner,  photo  de¬ 
partment  manager,  said  that  the 
newspaper  had  been  using  two,  1/4 
color  flexo  units  in  conjunction  with 
the  paper’s  20-year-old  Goss  letter- 
press  units  for  a  year. 


NewsPhotoAccess,  the  publication 
image  archiving  system  developed 
by  AXS  Optical  Resource  Inc., 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  now  being  mar¬ 
keted  and  supported  by  DataTimes 
and  the  Electronic  Imaging  Division 
of  Nikon  Inc. 

The  electronic  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  software  for  newspaper  pho¬ 
tos  and  graphics  was  demonstrated 
last  year  at  ANPA/TEC  and  has  since 
been  installed  at  several  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Sacramento  Bee  and  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor. 

The  system  stores  image-related 
information  such  as  captions,  cred¬ 
its  and  datelines,  and  supports 
ANPA/IPTC  standards  for  handling 
digital  image  files.  Retrieval  is  ac¬ 
complished  using  keyword  searches 
or  a  menu-driven  system  that  prompts 
a  user  through  a  series  of  questions. 

NewsPhotoAccess  can  be  run  on 
stand-alone  or  networked  PCs  or 


The  four-color  flexo  is  a  big  im¬ 
provement  over  the  three-color  ROP 
color,  Gardner  said,  and  it  is  used 
daily  with  color  on  two  or  three  sec¬ 
tion  fronts. 

Reading  has  its  own  E-6  line  for 
the  Ektachrome  and  Fuji  films  its 
photographers  use,  but  the  trans¬ 
parency  films  will  be  abandoned 
soon  for  color  negative  film  pro¬ 
cessed  on  a  Noritsu. 

Gardner  said  that  the  E-6  pro¬ 
cessing  was  “holding  us  back”  on 
spot  news  color.  The  move  to  col¬ 
or  negative  will  coincide  with  the 
installation  of  a  Nikon  film  scan¬ 
ner,  a  Macintosh  computer,  and 
an  AP-Leaf  electronic  picture 
desk. 

He  anticipates  increased  color  use 
with  the  shift  to  color  negative  film. 
There  will  be  more  available-light 
shooting,  he  said,  but  “there’s  no 
getting  away  from  quality  shoot¬ 
ing.” 

The  newspaper’s  nine  photogra¬ 
phers  are  accustomed  to  using  a  fair 
amount  of  lighting.  “Most  set-up 
pictures  are  lit,”  he  said,  and  green 
gels  are  used  for  flash  fill  under 
fluorescent  lights. 


Macintosh  computers.  DataTimes 
said  prices  will  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  users  and  terminals. 
Nikon  offers  the  archiving  software 
as  an  integrated  component  of  its 
Image  Management  System  for  the 
capture  and  processing  of  wirepho- 
tos  and  local  scans  and  as  an  op¬ 
tion  with  peripherals. 

Owned  largely  by  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  with  a  minority  stake 
held  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City-based  DataTimes  oper¬ 
ates  an  on-line  network  that  draws 
from  more  than  1,200  publications, 
news  services  and  other  information 
providers.  It  also  has  installed  text 
archiving  systems  at  more  than  50 
publishing  sites  worldwide. 

With  NewsPhotoAccess,  Data¬ 
Times  is  able  to  offer  a  complete 
archiving  solution  for  both  locally 
and  externally  generated  text  and 
for  photos  and  graphics.  For  Nikon, 
the  archiving  package  supplies  the 
one  remaining  component  of  its  IMS. 


DataTimes,  Nikon  offer  AXS  archiving 
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Keeping  the  printing  process  in  mind  I 


By  Robert  J.  Salgado 

Photographers  and  photo  editors 
are  finding  themselves  drawn  more 
and  more  into  the  domain  of  the 
photoengraver,  just  as  editors  have 
supplanted  the  typesetters  and  proof 
readers  who  once  served  as  the  buffer 
between  those  who  wrote  the  news 
and  the  presses  that  printed  it. 

While  computers,  scanners  and 
other  electronic  devices  do  the  work 
of  converting  a  continuous  tone  pho¬ 
tographic  image  in  color  or  black 
and  white  into  a  series  of  dots  that 
ultimately  end  up  as  ink  on  paper, 
the  decisions  on  contrast,  tonalities 
and  color  balance  remain. 

Offset  printers,  especially  those 
who  reproduced  photographs  (or 
photos  of  paintings  and  other  art 
work),  often  maintained  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  photograph  to  ink  on 
paper  was  a  minor  miracle,  for  which 
they  claimed  some  credit. 

Newspaper  photographers  long 
ago  discovered  that  it  was  better  to 
control  contrast  with  fill  light  than 
depend  on  a  printer’s  miracle  to 
squeeze  shadow  detail  onto 
newsprint.  i 

Now  that  the  prepress  controls 
are  being  put  in  their  hands,  they 
may  see  no  reason  to  change  be¬ 
cause,  as  printers  have  long  known, 
the  best  printed  pieces  come  from 
the  best  photographs. 

Norman  Sanders,  a  consultant  who 
once  ran  one  of  New  York’s  top 
offset  printing  companies  and  teach¬ 
es  photography  and  printing  to  de¬ 
sign  students  at  New  York’s  Coop¬ 
er  Union,  said  good  reproduction 
requires  what  a  printer  thinks  of  as 
tone  separation. 

You  can  call  it  local  contrast,  if 
you  like,  he  said,  but  remember  that 
the  tones  in  a  photograph  must  be 
compressed  when  they  are  printed 
in  ink  and  those  that  don’t  fit  will 
be  lost.  If  they  are  important  to  the 
picture,  the  result  can  be  disastrous. 
Shadow  values  are  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  vagaries  of  offset 
presses. 

Even  with  you-get-what-you-see 
computer  programs,  the  transition 
from  photograph  to  halftone  is 
fraught  with  danger. 

For  one  thing,  Sanders  explained, 
computer  monitors  operate  on  an 
additive  color  system  that  combines 
red,  green  and  blue  to  make  all  col¬ 
ors,  while  presses  lay  down  ma¬ 
genta,  cyan,  yellow  and  black  inks 


in  a  subtractive  color  system.  There 
are  computer  programs,  he  added, 
that  mimic  the  magenta,  cyan,  yel¬ 
low  and  black  inks,  but  still  in  ad¬ 
ditive  fashion  —  with  the  light  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  colors,  not  reflect¬ 
ed  off  them. 

Of  great  importance  to  anyone 
producing  the  halftone  films  from 
which  printing  plates  will  be  made, 
Sanders  said,  are  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  press  and  the  pa¬ 
per  to  be  used. 


Wayne  Faircloth,  executive  pho¬ 
to  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  is  making  sure  that  his  pho¬ 
tographers  and  photo  editors  un¬ 
derstand  what  makes  a  good  black- 
and-white  halftone  because  when  the 
Daily  News  starts  printing  on  new 
offset  presses  his  staff  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  them. 

There  will  be  a  color  lab  serving 
both  the  Daily  News  and  its  larger 
sister  paper,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  to  help  with  color  separa¬ 


Even  with  you-get-what-you-see  computer  programs, 
the  transition  from  photograph  to  halftone  is  fraught 
with  danger. 


These  characteristics  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  smallest-size  dot  that  will 
be  reproduced  to  show  highlight  de¬ 
tail  and  the  darkest  value  that  can 
be  printed  before  the  dots  plug  up. 

Most  of  Sanders’  consulting 
clients  are  involved  in  producing  or 
buying  commercial  printing,  but  late¬ 
ly  he  has  become  increasingly  pop¬ 
ular  among  graphic  designers  who 
are  being  drawn  into  decisions  for¬ 
merly  made  by  lithographers  or  pho¬ 
toengravers. 


RIT  develops  color  software 


Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
scientists  have  developed  two  soft¬ 
ware  systems  that  enable  color  print¬ 
ers  to  produce  “true-to-life  colors.” 

One  program  transforms  the  RGB 
additive  primaries  used  in  video  mon¬ 
itors  into  the  three  subtractive  pri¬ 
maries  and  black  used  for  printing. 
The  second  reverses  the  color  trans¬ 
formation,  allowing  a  monitor  to  dis¬ 
play  a  truer  soft  proof  of  a  print  file. 

Versions  of  both  programs  are 
available  for  end  users  and  original 
equipment  manufacturers.  Each 
comes  with  a  transformation  soft- 


Fuji  names  rep,  technical  advisor 


Calvin  Hill  was  named  account 
representative  for  the  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Div.  of  Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A. 
Inc.,  with  responsibility  for  techni¬ 
cal  support  and  sales  of  graphic  arts 
film  and  proofing  products  and  deal¬ 
er  relations  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Hill  previously  sold  color  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  services.  He  is  a  part- 
time  instructor  in  lithographic  pho- 


tions,  but  the  black-and-white  half¬ 
tones  will  be  made  by  Autokons  un¬ 
der  the  direct  control  of  the  photo 
department’s  computers. 

In  some  newspapers,  a  Scitex  or 
other  computer  system  that  makes 
color  separations  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  photo  department,  but 
the  trend  is  toward  the  use  of  stan¬ 
dard,  often  less-powerful,  machines, 
such  as  the  ubiquitous  Macintosh, 
that  link  up  with  the  computers  in 
a  newspaper’s  prepress  system. 


ware  package,  documentation  and  a 
limited  amount  of  consulting  ser¬ 
vice.  OEM  versions  also  include 
complete  source  code  and  executable 
code  for  custom  transformation,  doc¬ 
umentation  on  the  theory  and  algo¬ 
rithms,  and  nonexclusive  rights  to 
modify  the  source  code  and  dis¬ 
tribute  executable  software. 

RIT  said  the  products  already  have 
been  incorporated  into  several  com¬ 
mercial  systems.  For  information, 
call  RIT  Research  Corp.  senior  imag¬ 
ing  scientist  Stephen  Viggiano 
(716/475-2883). 


tography  at  Triton  College,  River 
Grove,  111. 

At  the  same  division,  Raymond 
J.  Potter  was  named  Color- Art  tech¬ 
nical  advisor,  with  responsibility  for 
all  western  regional  color  proofing 
sales  and  new  installations  of  Fuji 
Color-Art  and  l.S.S.  systems.  He 
was  a  technical  manager  at  Du  Pont 
for  14  years  prior  to  joining  Fuji. 
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SHARPEN  YOUR  IMAGL 

The  First  Name  In  News. 


At  Reuters,  we’ve  built  a  reputation  for  outstanding  news 
photography.  Now  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  latest  in 
pictures  services. 

You  told  us  you  wanted  more  domestic  content,  especially 
sports  and  features.  We’re  now  providing  more  North  American 
pictures  to  meet  that  demand.  We  gave  you  the  definitive 
pictures  from  events  like  the  Superbowl,  the  US  Open,  the 
Olympics,  the  release  of  American  hostages  and  the  home¬ 
coming  of  the  Desert  Storm  troops.  And  you  can  continue  to 
rely  on  us  for  exceptional  international  coverage. 

You  told  us  you  wanted  a  more  efficient,  less  costly  means 
of  receiving  our  pictures.  We’ve  adopted  open  technology 
platforms.  Now  you  can  receive  our  service  with  off-the-shelf 
hardware  and  software. 


And  we’re  introducing  flexible  delivery,  helping  you  get  the 
service  you  want,  not  the  service  someone  else  decides  to  give 
you.  We  are  now  offering  our  top  daily  pictures  via  PressLink, 
along  with  a  fast  and  easy-to-use  electronic  archive  feature  that 
includes  pictures  from  both  Reuters  and  The  Bettmann  Archive. 
We  will  soon  introduce  a  segmented  service,  allowing  subscribers 
to  receive  pictures  on  specific  topics. 

And  we’ve  enhanced  our  service  overall  by  converting  to 
digital  standards.  Now  our  award-winning  pictures  will  be 
delivered  to  you  more  quickly  and  clearly. 

All  this  innovative  service  comes  with  one  standard  feature 
that  you  can  count  on:  a  world-renowned  staff  of  128  photo¬ 
graphers  in  76  countries. 

We  want  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  use  our  pictures  service. 
We’re  sharpening  our  image  to  help  you  sharpen  yours.  For 
more  information,  call  (202)  898-8410. 


A  little  Mac  and  a  scanner  to  go 

New  York  Times  tests  portable  products  for  photo  transmission; 
Newsday  assembles  package  to  cover  Olympics 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Like  Leaf  Systems’  new  Leafax 
Illd  and  Hasselblad’s  Dixel  before 
it,  Nikon’s  Color  Direct  Telephoto 
Transmitter  will  be  a  digital  device 
that  scans  35mm  film  and  sends  the 
image  data  from  remote  locations 
to  a  newsroom  receiver. 

Unlike  the  others,  Nikon’s  ma¬ 
chine  was  unavailable  at  the  start 
of  a  very  busy  year  for  photojour¬ 
nalists. 

Working  with  but  not  waiting  for 
his  Melville,  N.Y.,  neighbors  at 
Nikon  Inc.,  Newsday  electronic 
imaging  supervisor  Dan  Neville  ar¬ 
ranged  what  proved  to  be  a  happy 
marriage  of  convenience.  New  York 
Times  senior  art  director  Gary  Cosi- 
mini’s  similar  efforts  soon  proved 
the  match  a  success. 

The  new  partners,  two  of  their 
manufacturers’  latest  products,  are 
not  only  smaller  and  more  func¬ 
tional  than  their  predecessor  mod¬ 
els,  but  incorporate  technology  that 
makes  them  compatible. 

Last  year,  Nikon  Electronic  Imag¬ 


“The  key  to  this,”  said  Neville, 
“was  Nikon  going  to  SCSI  drives 
and  Apple  making  the  SCSI  port 
real”  on  its  new  portable. 

The  PowerBook  is  the  first  Mac 
to  use  a  68030  chip.  Unlike  Apple’s 
earlier  portable  model,  even  with 
SCSI  and  sufficient  memory,  “the 
reason  the  scanner  software  works 
at  all”  with  the  PowerBooks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cosimini,  is  that  the  mod¬ 
els  140  and  170  have  32-bit  Quick- 
draw  built  into  ROM. 

On  68000-based  machines,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “you  couldn’t  drop  it  in  the 
folder  because  it .  .  .  wouldn’t  rec¬ 
ognize  the  32-bit  Quickdraw  .  .  .  .” 

He  said  he  thought  the  32-bit 
Quickdraw  was  not  programmed  to 
work  on  the  68000-based  machines 
“because  the  Mac  bus  doesn’t  have 
any  grayscale  or  color  .  .  .  they  nev¬ 
er  programmed  [that  compatibility] 
backward  into  the  machine.” 

Nikon  programmers  made  “minor 
changes”  on  their  scanner  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  PowerBook  display, 
“and  then  quickly  hacked  together 
a  smaller  version  of  the  scanner 


The  new  partners,  two  of  their  manufacturers’  latest 
products,  are  not  only  smaller  and  more  functional 
than  their  predecessor  models,  but  incorporate  tech¬ 
nology  that  makes  them  compatible. 


ing  upgraded  its  LS-3500  film  scan¬ 
ner.  The  LS-3510AF  is  a  smaller, 
cheaper,  speedier  autofocus  model 
with  SCSI  or  GPIB  Macintosh  in¬ 
terface  and  optional  1 2-bit  color  pro¬ 
cessing  and  autoloader. 

It  was  also  the  year  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  Inc.  came  out  with  three  mod¬ 
els  of  a  truly  portable,  notebook- 
size  Macintosh,  the  PowerBook.  Its 
initial  disk  drive  sensitivity  prob¬ 
lems  reportedly  have  been  fixed. 

A  portable  pair 

The  Mac  and  the  LS3500  have 
worked  together  for  several  years 
—  but  usually  only  where  newspa¬ 
pers  are  made,  not  where  the  news 
is  made.  Travel  applications  await¬ 
ed  the  arrival  of  the  new  models. 


screen,”  said  Cosimini. 

Software  was  slightly  modified 
“to  fit  in  the  PowerBook  screen, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  Nikon  driv¬ 
er  software  is  programmed  for,”  he 
continued,  noting  also  that  “it  wasn’t 
programmed  to  work  in  black  and 
white.” 

According  to  Neville,  the  only 
hardware  modification  required  in¬ 
stalling  terminators  in  the  scanner 
and  laptop.  Unlike  “self-terminated” 
Mac  II  machines,  he  said,  the  Power- 
Books  come  without  a  SCSI  bus  ter¬ 
minator. 

Sending  on  deadline 

Cosimini  linked  a  PowerBook  170 
to  an  LS3510AF  in  time  to  trans¬ 
mit  photos  from  the  National  Foot¬ 


ball  Conference  championship  game 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  Times 
for  its  Jan.  13  edition.  Reporting 
“quite  satisfactory”  results,  he  said 
that  with  4MB  memory  (and  80MB 
storage),  “there  was  just  enough 
memory  to  do  it.” 

For  the  Winter  Olympics,  News- 
day  planned  to  dispense  with  the 
chemistry  and  equipment  it  relied 
on  for  past  photo  coverage.  Instead, 
Neville  would  bring  together  a 
PowerBook  170  with  a  handful  of 
software  applications,  an  LS35  lOAF, 
a  Telebit  Trailblazer  modem  and 
maybe  Sharp’s  new  five-inch,  flat- 
screen  1  l/2"-thin  monitor,  which  was 
not  slated  to  ship  much  before  his 
departure  date.  (In  addition  to  an 
external  monitor,  a  PowerBook  can 
be  fitted  with  full  keyboard  and 
mouse,  for  those  like  Neville  who 
prefer  it  to  the  built-in  tracker  ball.) 

The  Sharp  monitor  never  came 
through,  but  Neville  said  he  later 
discovered  that  it  was  an  NTSC 
model,  and  that  he  could  not  resync 
the  Mac  down  to  the  30-frame-per- 
second  video  broadcast  standard. 
He’s  since  found  a  Toshiba  Super 
VGA  color  LCD  flat-panel  monitor 
that  sells  for  about  $400. 

“That’s  what  we’ll  probably  wind 
up  getting,”  he  said. 

(A  Sharp  active  matrix  monitor 
has  been  incorporated  into  T/One’s 
Phoenix  portable  photo  processing 
system  —  used  at  Albertville  by  at 
least  two  major  metro  dailies  and 
two  wire  services.) 

“As  soon  as  the  last  piece  comes 
in  (the  170),  I’m  going  to  mount  it 
into  a  Haliburton  case,”  said  Neville, 
two  weeks  before  leaving  for  the 
Winter  Olympics  in  Albertville, 
France.  He  noted  that  some  recod¬ 
ing  was  required  to  make  the  mo¬ 
dem  compatible  with  European  tele¬ 
phone  tones. 

Before  management  gave  its  ap¬ 
proval,  Neville  tried  out  the  pack¬ 
age  using  a  borrowed  PowerBook 
140. 

“We  only  had  two  megabytes  of 
RAM  in  the  machine  and  we  were 
still  able  to  scan  a  10-megabyte  file 
and  compress  it,”  he  told  E&P.  “It 
used  virtual  memory,  so  it  just 
dumped  everything  to  disk.  It  was 
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slow,  granted,  but  it  worked.  That’s 
all  1  needed  to  know.” 

At  the  Olympics,  Newsday  hoped 
to  store  nothing  for  long  on  the 
PowerBook.  Once  selected  negatives 
were  scanned  and  the  files  com¬ 
pressed  and  sent,  they  would  be 
purged  from  the  disk  without  re¬ 
quiring  confirmation  of  reception 
from  Melville. 

Neville  planned  to  function  as  a 
remote  node  on  the  Newsday  net¬ 
work,  able  to  log  onto  the  system 
and  learn  what  is  on  the  fileserver, 
even  opening  image  files.  Though 
he  was  able  to  communicate  over 
the  network,  his  efforts  to  put  pic¬ 
tures  onto  the  network  were  ulti¬ 
mately  undone  by  the  samll  band¬ 
width  of  France  Telecom’s  lines. 

He  could  log  onto  the  network, 
and  did  so  to  send  messages  to  the 
printer.  Newsday’s  Olympic  pic¬ 
tures,  however,  were  sent  directly 
from  his  PowerBook  to  a  Mac  at 
Newsday. 

Still,  there  were  advantages  to  his 
setup.  More  than  once,  the  photo 
desk  in  Melville,  Long  Island,  sent 
pictures  back  across  the  Atlantic. 
On  one  occasion,  a  low-resolution 
version  of  a  photo  was  returned  to 
fit  a  back-page  layout. 

“1  rescanned  it  and  cropped  it  to 
size  and  then  sent  it  back  to  them, 
so  it  fit  in  the  hole  perfectly,”  he 
said. 

Set  up  to  send  at  9600  baud, 
Neville  was  forced  to  transmit  at 
less  than  the  rate  of  a  4800-baud 
modem  owing  to  the  “terrible”  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  local  phone  system’s  voice 
lines,  which  he  attributed  to  the  tele¬ 
com  agency’s  greater  interest  in  sup¬ 
plying  ISDN  services  for  data  trans¬ 
missions. 

He  said  it  seemed  Newsday  “had 
the  least  problems  of  anybody.”  Oth¬ 
ers,  sending  analog  or  uncompressed 
color,  found  they  could  transmit  only 
two  separations  before  being  dis¬ 
connected  after  20-25  minutes. 

“We  had  to  compress  very 
deeply,”  said  Neville,  whose  own 
transmissions  lasted  only  nine  or  10 
minutes  per  picture  —  but  not  until 
a  modem  connection  was  established. 
He  said  circuit  quality  was  so  poor 
that  getting  modems  on  both  ends 
to  recognize  each  other  usually  re¬ 
quired  six  or  seven  tries,  occasion¬ 
ally  more.  On  better  days,  connec¬ 
tions  were  immediate,  and  one  pic¬ 
ture  went  through  in  little  more  than 
three  minutes. 

On  average,  he  said,  Newsday 
transmitted  about  10  6MB  photo  files 
daily  in  “just  over  two  hours,”  in¬ 
cluding  editing,  scanning,  caption¬ 
ing  and  transmitting. 

“This  was  a  really  neat  experi¬ 


ment,”  Neville  concluded.  “It  was 
productive.  We  didn’t  waste  any  time 
or  money;  in  fact,  it  came  out  pret¬ 
ty  cheap  all  in  all.” 

He  conceded  “there  were  some 
traps  we  fell  into,  but  nothing  in¬ 
surmountable  .  .  .  Now  we  know  how 
to  make  things  easier  ...” 

He  is  exploring  some  possible 
software  improvements  and  further 
work  with  Telebit  to  find  out  how 
to  make  the  modems  work  bettter. 

“I  know  we’re  going  to  do  this 
again  in  Spain”  at  the  Summer 
Games.  “We  know  it’s  coming,  and 
we  know  what  the  problems  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be.” 

He  allowed  that  not  every  pho¬ 
tographer  could  or  would  even  want 
to  use  the  system  he  used.  “It’s  not 
a  one-button  scan-and-transmit  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  said,  noting  that  it  requires 
an  understanding  of  “what  you’re 
looking  at  and  some  knowledge  of 
Photoshop  and  Macintosh.” 

Neville  also  said  that  owing  to 
the  rush  to  assemble  his  setup,  he 
had  no  chance  to  try  other  programs 
that  might  have  worked  well. 


benefits  of  image  correction,  com¬ 
pression,  word  processing  and  any 
other  software  they  load  into  the 
notebook  Mac. 

Furthermore,  back  at  the  news¬ 
paper  and  out  of  the  box,  produc¬ 
tion  gets  an  improved  Nikon  film 
scanner  and  the  PowerBook  can  be 
put  to  other  uses. 

Conceivably,  a  Powerbook  could 
do  triple  duty  as  a  writer’s,  pho¬ 
tographer’s  and  graphics  reporter’s 
terminal.  But  graphic  artists,  said 
Cosimini,  are  seldom  sent  on  as¬ 
signment  from  the  Times,  where 
they  remain  stationed  at  their  desk¬ 
tops’  bigger,  better  monitors. 

“I’m  not  sure  what  graphic  artists 
could  do  in  the  field  that  they 
couldn’t  do  here  better,”  he  said. 
“You  could  have  faxes,  photos  and 
wire  service  stuff  all  coming  at  you 
at  the  same  time.” 

Cosimini  said  his  paper  is  think¬ 
ing  about  buying  some  PowerBooks, 
and  that  the  photo  desk  is  eager  to 
try  them  with  the  scanner.  With  a 
briefcase-sized  satellite  phone,  he 
said,  photographers  are  theoretical¬ 


‘Tm  not  sure  what  graphic  artists  couid  do  in  the 
fieid  that  they  couidn’t  do  here  better,”  he  said.  “You 
couid  have  faxes,  photos  and  wire  service  stuff  aii 
coming  at  you  at  the  same  time.  ” 


“The  Mac  and  scanner  and  the 
modem  are  ...  a  nice  little  pack¬ 
age,”  he  said,  pointing  out  that  its 
versatility  will  likely  increase  as  the 
components  are  upgraded.  Among 
coming  enhancements  he  cited  is 
new  Apple  software,  with  which 
“you  can  Just  become  another  node 
very  quickly  on  your  network.” 

The  only  programs  loaded  on  his 
170,  said  Neville,  were  Adobe  Pho¬ 
toshop  for  image  processing, 
MacWrite  for  word  processing.  Mi¬ 
crophone  for  communications, 
Quickeys  for  speeding  repetitive 
tasks  and  Storm  Technology’s  Pic- 
turePress  for  image  compression. 

For  dealing  with  imaging  and  oth¬ 
er  technologies,  Neville  had  high 
praise  for  Newsday’s  technicians. 

“God  bless  them,  because  they  re¬ 
ally  are  adaptable,”  he  said.  “They 
go  with  the  flow.  They  come  to  work 
on  days  when  the  [computer]  sys¬ 
tem  has  changed  in  midshift.” 

Bureau  in  a  box 

Weighing  roughly  the  same  as  a 
Nikon  NT-3000  or  Leafax  III,  the 
paired  scanner  and  transmitter  trade 
some  measure  of  convenience  for 
versatility.  Photographers  get  all  the 


ly  free  to  send  from  anywhere  on 
their  own,  rather  than  borrowing 
transmission  services  from  one  of 
the  news  wires. 

Adding  a  good  modem  turns  the 
25-pound  scanner-laptop  combina¬ 
tion  into  “a  portable  bureau,”  said 
Cosimini.  But  the  2400-baud  data 
modem  that  Apple  bundles  with 
PowerBook  170  he  called  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  photo  transmissions. 

“If  we  were  to  do  this  serious¬ 
ly,”  he  said,  “we’d  probably  get  this 
9600-baud  internal  modem,  which 
doesn’t  require  a  power  supply  and 
.  .  .  has  fax  and  receive  capabili¬ 
ties.” 

In  the  PowerBook,  the  device  from 
Global  Village,  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
plugs  into  the  desktop  bus  port  for 
power. 

Neville  and  Cosimini  both  said 
JPEG  software  file  compression  is 
faster  on  a  170  (which  can  be  load¬ 
ed  with  up  to  SMB  of  memory)  than 
on  a  140.  Neville  also  said  he  thought 
the  170  offers  a  superior  color  LCD 
screen.  His  machine  has  SMB  RAM 
and  an  SOMB  hard  disk,  which  for 
all  practical  purposes,  he  said,  makes 
it  a  model  Mac  Ilci. 

(See  MAC  TO  GO  on  page  29) 
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Philadelphia  prepares  for  color  photography 


By  Robert  J.  Salgado 

Photographers  at  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  have  gone  back  to  school 
to  get  ready  for  the  newspaper’s 
conversion  to  four-color  offset  this 
summer. 

After  a  two-day  workshop  on 
lighting  conducted  by  Jon  Falk,  a 
photo  editor  at  the  News,  they  at¬ 
tended  a  training  session  on  the  use 
of  a  Macintosh  computer. 

Falk,  who  lectures  on  “Adven¬ 
tures  in  Location  Lighting”  at  pho¬ 
to  conventions  and  other  events,  has 
also  put  together  location-lighting 
kits  for  each  of  the  newspaper’s 
eight  photographers.  The  shooters 
had  a  choice  of  a  battery-powered 
kit  based  on  NVS-1  customized  Viv- 
itar  283  strobes  or  an  AC-powered 
Dyna-Lite  strobe  kit. 

Photographer  Jim  MacMillan  said 
he  chose  the  NVS-1  kit  so  he  would 
not  have  to  ask  for  an  AC  outlet  at 
a  shoot.  MacMillan’s  kit  contains 
35  different  items,  including  light 
stands  and  the  light-control  and 
mounting  gadgets  familiar  to  those 
who  have  heard  Falk  lecture. 

The  283s  are  modified  to  use  plug¬ 
in  flash  heads  and  household  sync 
connectors,  and  are  powered  from 
Jackrabbit  high-voltage  battery  packs. 


Philadelphia  Daily  News  photog¬ 
rapher  Jim  MacMillan  shows  a  lo¬ 
cation  lighting  kit  assembled  by  pho¬ 
to  editor  Jon  Falk. 

Photo  by  Bob  Salgado 

Battery  chargers,  an  extra  light 
stand,  another  umbrella,  and  some 
folding  reflectors  are  carried  in  a 
sling  bag  apart  from  the  hard  case 
that  contains  the  NVS-1  kit. 

Daily  News  photographers  also 
have  the  Nikon  SB-24  flash  units 


that  they  have  been  using  on  as¬ 
signments  up  to  now. 

Wayne  Faircloth,  the  paper’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  photo  editor,  said  all  as¬ 
signments  will  be  shot  on  negative 
color  film,  even  if  they  are  going 
to  be  used  in  black  and  white  in  the 
paper,  and  processed  in  a  Noritsu 
processor.  The  negatives  will  be 
scanned  on  Nikon’s  new  autofocus 
film  scanner  into  Macs,  AP-Leaf  or 
Crosfield  Newsline  electronic  pic¬ 
ture  desks. 

The  Daily  News  will  share  a  new 
suburban  printing  plant  equipped 
with  Goss  Coloriner  presses  with  its 
larger  sister  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  But  the  switch  to  offset 
will  start  with  the  Daily  News,  an 
afternoon  tabloid.  The  Inquirer  is  a 
morning  broadsheet. 

The  two  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
pers  are  printed  now  on  Goss  let¬ 
terpress  presses  in  the  back  of  the 
Inquirer  building  in  downtown 
Philadelphia,  where  the  editorial  of¬ 
fices  of  both  newspapers  will  re¬ 
main. 

Faircloth  said  the  Daily  News 
pages  would  be  made  up  at  the 
Philadelphia  plant  and  faxed  to  the 
new  offset  printing  plant  in  Upper 
Merion  Township,  14  miles  west  of 
downtown  Philadelphia. 


Gaining  access  and  respect 

An  update  on  news  photographer  experiences 


By  Dr.  Sally  L.  Hresan 

Photographers  still  face  a  variety  of  obstacles  when 
trying  to  gain  access  to  news  events,  although  there 
seems  to  be  more  mutual  respect  between  photogra¬ 
phers  and  officers. 

This  was  revealed  in  a  recent  survey  of  National 
Press  Photographer  Association  members  who  were  cit¬ 
ed  in  News  Photographer  magazine  as  having  what 
was  titled  access  experiences.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Sally  L.  Hresan  and  Professor  William 
O.  Seymour,  both  NPPA  members  and  researchers  of 
photographer  access  problems. 

Almost  one  half  of  the  respondents  cited  coopera¬ 
tive  experiences  between  themselves  and  officers.  Ex¬ 
emplifying  this  was  Steve  Haines  of  the  Detroit  News, 
who  covered  the  Delta  Flight  1141  crash  at  the  Dal¬ 
las/Fort  Worth  Airport,  August  1988. 

“Police  asked  for  employee  identification  instead  of 
a  press  card  to  keep  out  fakers,  thrill  seekers  and  unau- 

(Hresan  is  assistant  professor  of  communications  at 
Shepherd  College  in  Shepherdstown,  W.Va.) 


thorized  free-lance  personnel,”  Haines  said.  “They  es¬ 
tablished  a  wide  perimeter  for  entrance,  provided  an 
area  in  a  field  for  parking  and  directed  me  to  anoth¬ 
er  officer  who  again  checked  my  employee  ID  and  ex¬ 
plained:  stay  behind  the  yellow  tape,  no  live  taping  at 
the  scene  and  no  talking  with  NTSB  officials. 

“Once  done,  they  slapped  a  huge  fluorescent  lime 
green  tag  on  my  chest  and  off  I  went.  They  were  po¬ 
lite  and  courteous.  The  next  day  they  moved  us  far¬ 
ther  back  in  order  to  check  a  wider  area. 

“Later,  airport  officials  told  me  they  considered  the 
press  part  of  the  emergency  response  team.  They  want¬ 
ed  us  in  there  because  they  would  rather  have  people 
watching  the  wreck  from  home  than  driving  to  the  site 
and  blocking  emergency  rescue  vehicles.  Another  said 
this  is  a  taxpayers’  airport;  they  deserve  to  know  what’s 
going  on.” 

Another  incident  was  told  by  Don  Metcalf  of  KING- 
TV,  Seattle.  During  a  hostage  situation  involving  a  man 
with  three  children  in  a  house,  police  lines  were  set 
first  one  half,  then  one  block  and  finally  back  even  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  scene.  Several  times  during  the  standoff, 
(See  ACCESS  on  page  34P) 
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New  thin-screen  color  display 

In  Focus  Systems’  active  addressing  improves  passive  matrix  LCD 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  Focus  Systems  Inc.  announced 
that  it  has  developed  new  “active 
addressing”  algorithms  to  drive  flat- 
panel  liquid  crystal  color  displays 
that  enable  passive  matrix  LCDs  to 
achieve  the  video  speed  and  display 
quality  of  more  expensive  active 
matrix  LCDs. 

The  company  said  it  used  the  pro¬ 
prietary  technology  in  a  prototype 
flat-panel  display  that  shows  high- 
contrast,  video-speed  images  that 
previously  had  eluded  passive  ma¬ 
trix  displays. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  In  Fo¬ 
cus  co-founder  and  technology  vice 
president  Paul  Gulick  stressed  that 
active  addressing  will  function  with 
all  passive  matrix  LCDs,  mono¬ 
chrome  and  color  filtered,  not  just 
the  proprietary  color  displays  de¬ 
veloped  by  In  Focus. 

In  passive  matrix  displays,  which 
turn  pixels  on  and  off  one  row  at 
a  time,  illuminated  pixels  begin  to 
darken  before  an  electrical  signal 
reactivates  them  because  the  signal 
must  first  illuminate  hundreds  of 
other  pixel  rows. 

To  a  user,  this  appears  as  a  lack 
of  contrast.  Faster-response  liquid 
crystal  materials  further  diminish 
contrast,  while  slow-response  ma¬ 
terials  maintain  contrast  at  a  cost 
in  speed. 

Active  matrix  displays  place  tran¬ 
sistors  at  each  pixel  site,  where  they 
apply  and  sustain  a  voltage  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  liquid  crystal  until  sig¬ 
naled  to  change.  While  the  design 
attains  video  rates  in  the  display, 
comparatively  low  manufacturing 
yields  typically  have  increased  cost 
in  the  past.  In  Focus  also  noted  res¬ 
olution  “drawbacks”  for  active  ma¬ 
trix  technology. 

In  Focus  said  its  algorithms  “in¬ 
telligently  distribute  many  small 
pulses  over  the  frame  period  rather 
than  the  single,  large-row  select 
pulse  characteristic  of  standard  mul¬ 
tiplexed  LCD  drive  methods.”  The 
method  allows  use  of  faster-response 
materials  at  more-frequently  acti¬ 
vated  pixel  sites. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Gulick  noted  that  the  technology 


transfers  the  job  of  managing  pixel 
illumination  from  the  more  complex 
screen  design  of  the  active  matrix 
LCD  to  algorithms  implemented  in 
hardware. 

Tom  Lang,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Display  Consortium, 
told  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  In 
Focus  “has  hit  on  a  clever  idea.” 

The  addition  of  the  algorithms  in 
microcircuitry  would  improve  the 
video  rate  and  consequent  contrast 
of  passive  matrix  LCDs  at  a  cost 
lower  than  that  required  to  manu¬ 
facture  active  matrix  screens.  The 
potential  savings  could  substantial¬ 
ly  reduce  the  cost  of  portable  com¬ 
puters  with  high-quality  color  dis¬ 
plays. 

The  five-year-old  company,  based 
in  Tualatin,  Ore.,  develops  and  man¬ 
ufactures  information  display  prod¬ 
ucts.  Its  initial  products  were  LCD 
projection  panels.  It  will  exploit  ac¬ 
tive  addressing  in  similar  products 
it  will  bring  out  next  year,  but  Gulick 
said  his  company  will  depend  on  li¬ 
censing  others  to  produce  comput¬ 
er  displays.  Among  screen  manu¬ 
facturers  talking  to  In  Focus  is  Seiko- 
Epson. 

In  February  1990,  David  Tenen- 
baum  showed  a  preproduction  mod¬ 


Phoenix,  but  the  LCD  is  an  active 
matrix  screen  from  Sharp.  He  said 
the  Sharp  product  not  only  works 
well,  but  is  reasonably  priced. 

Though  he  conceded  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  the  In  Focus  announce¬ 
ment,  he  speculated  that  its  intro¬ 
duction  may  be  too  late,  with  man¬ 
ufacturing  efficiencies  now  making 
active  matrix  technology  a  practi¬ 
cal  alternative. 

In  the  race  to  supply  notebook 
computer  screens,  the  competition 
between  active  matrix  LCDs  and 
passive  matrix  LCDs  with  active¬ 
addressing  also  largely  represents  a 
competition  between  Japanese  de¬ 
velopers  and  manufacturers  (in¬ 
cluding  Seiko  Epson),  who  took  the 
lead  in  flat  panel  color  computer 
displays  some  years  ago,  and  their 
U.S.  counterparts,  who  are  trying  to 
retake  market  share  and  fight  off 
imports  believed  to  be  priced  under 
cost. 

In  moving  active  addressing  from 
prototype  to  products,  Gulick  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  “it’s  definitely  kind 
of  a  time-sensitive  issue  .  .  .  because 
there’s  a  lot  of  resources  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  active  matrix.” 

While  he  termed  active  matrix 
“far  and  away  a  much  more  rea¬ 


In  moving  active  addressing  from  prototype  to 
products,  Gulick  acknowledged  that  “it’s  definitely 
kind  of  a  time-sensitive  issue . . .  because  there’s 
a  lot  of  resources  being  applied  to  active  matrix.” 


el  of  In  Focus’s  inch-thick  back-lit 
color  LCD  with  his  Phoenix  portable 
photo  processing  system.  At  the  time, 
Tenenbaum  said  the  small,  fairly 
bright  5"  display  represented  the  di¬ 
rection  portable  color  displays  would 
take,  although  not  everyone  was  sat¬ 
isfied  with  its  brightness. 

He  said  the  screen  would  improve 
even  before  manufacturing  costs 
came  down  for  superior  active  ma¬ 
trix  LCDs,  and  that  he  would  adopt 
it  as  soon  as  it  became  available  for 
portable  systems. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  Tenenbaum 
has  a  flat-panel  color  display  built 
into  his  Dolch-based  portable 


sonable  alternative”  for  very  small 
applications  such  as  pocket  televi¬ 
sions,  Gulick  maintained  that  pas¬ 
sive  matrix  still  has  a  significant 
advantage  in  supplying  acceptable 
portable  computer  displays.  Active 
addressing  would  maintain  that  lead 
at  comparatively  little  added  cost. 

Gulick  conceded,  however,  that 
“our  backlighting  scheme  isn’t  that 
elegant  for  notebook  computers.” 

He  said  In  Focus  has  to  resume 
work  on  backlighting,  which  it  had 
ignored  during  the  period  when  it 
was  working  with  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter,  leaving  the  backlighting  is¬ 
sue  to  the  computer  maker. 
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Learning  from  life 

Fuji  constructs  biochemicaFbased  photoelectric  image  detector 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Scientists  at  Fuji  Photo  Film  Co. 
Ltd.  have  gone  back  to  nature.  Look¬ 
ing  beyond  compounds  now  in  use, 
they  have  incorporated  a  biological 
chemical  in  a  new  photoelectric  cell, 
from  which  they  constructed  a  pro¬ 
totype  image  detector. 

Photomultiplier  tubes  and  the  com¬ 
puter  made  electronic  scanning  a 
versatile  successor  to  photomechan¬ 
ical  methods  of  preparing  images  for 
publication.  Semiconductor-based 
charge-coupled  devices  put  similar 
capabilities  onto  the  desktops  and 
into  the  budgets  of  users  of  flatbed 
and  film  scanners.  They  are  also  the 


—  a  cell  that  converts  light  to  elec¬ 
tricity.  They  found  the  photocell  ca¬ 
pable  of  very  efficient  conversion, 
with  the  strength  of  output  current 
rising  evenly  with  the  intensity  of 
incident  light.  But  beyond  linearity 
of  response  to  intensity,  like  the  eye, 
the  photocell  exhibited  a  differen¬ 
tial  response  to  light  intensity. 

The  cell  generates  an  electrical 
current  rectified  toward  the  cathode 
from  an  internal  electrolyte  in  close 
physical  contact  with  the  bacteri- 
orhodopsin.  But  the  photocell’s 
“most  significant  function”  is  its  dif¬ 
ferential  response  to  light  —  a  pro¬ 
nounced,  temporary  peak  in  current 
when  the  light’s  intensity  changes. 


To  produce  a  newer  artificial  photoreceptor,  however, 
the  folks  at  Fuji  are  looking  to  the  chemistry  of  a  lower 
life  form  for  an  even  higher  technology. 


heart  of  today’s  filmless  cameras. 

To  produce  a  newer  artificial  pho¬ 
toreceptor,  however,  the  folks  at  Fuji 
are  looking  to  the  chemistry  of  a 
lower  life  form  for  an  even  higher 
technology.  Their  “green”  raw  ma¬ 
terial  is  red — visual  purple,  actual¬ 
ly — and  their  invention  is  as  much 
wetware  as  hardware. 

The  photosensitive  chemical,  bac- 
teriorhodopsin,  is  a  protein  found 
in  the  purple  membrane  of  a  bac¬ 
terium  that  inhabits  saline  environ¬ 
ments.  Rhodopsin  is  the  retinal 
chemical  that  enables  the  eyes  to 
distinguish  objects  in  low  light,  to 
which  it  responds  by  splitting  into 
the  chemicals  opsin  and  a  vitamin 
A  variant,  which  recombine  when 
no  longer  stimulated. 

Reporting  their  research  in  Jan¬ 
uary  in  the  journal  Science,  the  three 
Japanese  scientists  said  the  chemi¬ 
cal  has  sparked  study  of  “its  po¬ 
tential  application  to  the  design  of 
molecular  electronic  devices  and  op¬ 
tical  computers  and  memories.”  A 
Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.  Inc. 
spokesman  said  the  U.S.  subsidiary 
had  no  other  information  from  Japan 
about  the  work. 

The  Fuji  researchers  used  the 
chemical  as  the  light-sensitive  in¬ 
gredient  in  a  photovoltaic  sandwich 


This  is  most  noticeable  when  the 
light  source  is  turned  on  and  off, 
causing  spikes  in  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative  currents,  respectively. 

That  transient  peak  in  current  de¬ 
clines  to  a  “background  level”  when 
light  intensity  is  sustained.  Said  the 
researchers:  “This  function  makes 
possible  various  types  of  optical  im¬ 
age  processing,  such  as  mobile  im¬ 
age  extraction  and  edge  enhance¬ 
ment,  that  are  essential  for  visual 
information  processing.” 

Calling  it  “the  first  example  of 
an  artificial  photoreceptor  (image 
sensor)  with  immobilized  biological 
materials,”  the  scientists  reported 
the  device  detects  and  processes  an 
image  in  much  the  same  way  the 
eye  does. 

The  photocell 

From  the  halobacteria  researchers 
extracted  pieces  of  the  so-called  pur¬ 
ple  membrane  that  contains  the  pho¬ 
toreactive  chemical.  They  then  pu¬ 
rified  it,  suspended  it  in  water  and 
added  emulsifiers,  resulting  in  an 
opaque  dispersion.  Ten  one- 
molecule-thick  layers  were  trans¬ 
ferred,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water  onto  a  thin,  transpar¬ 
ent  tin  oxide  electrode  on  a  glass 
plate  measuring  1.5cm  x  2.5cm. 


After  a  gel  electrolyte  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  photosensitive  film,  the 
photocell  sandwich  was  completed 
with  a  gold-on-glass  counter  elec¬ 
trode.  An  outer  Teflon  ring  sealed 
the  electrolyte-impregnated  bacteri- 
orhodopsin  between  the  glass- 
backed  electrodes. 

The  researchers  said  light-on, 
light-off  transient  currents  are  in¬ 
duced  in  the  adjacent  tin  oxide  elec¬ 
trode,  in  part,  by  charge  displace¬ 
ment  that  occurs  when  the  chang¬ 
ing  illumination  causes  a  component 
of  retinene,  the  vitamin  A-related 
visual  purple  in  rhodopsin,  to  move 
from  one  side  of  the  molecule  to 
the  other. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  an 
electric  field  set  up  at  the  interface 
of  the  tin  oxide  and  the  electrolyte 
(which  penetrates  the  photosensitive 
film)  may  be  responsible  for  recti¬ 
fying  the  current  by  enhancing 
charge  displacement  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  electrical  field  and  in¬ 
hibiting  displacement  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction. 

The  photocell’s  efficiency  was  at¬ 
tributed  in  part  to  the  electrolyte, 
which  fostered  bacteriorhodopsin  ac¬ 
tivity  and  shielded  the  chemical  from 
ambient  humidity,  which  reported¬ 
ly  caused  problems  in  earlier  work 
with  dry-film  cells. 

A  small  bias  voltage  (up  to  -0.7V) 
was  applied  to  the  tin-oxide  elec¬ 
trode,  which  improved  the  photo¬ 
cell’s  peak  current  and  signal-to- 
noise  ratio  without  affecting  the  dif¬ 
ferential  response.  The  enhanced 
response  is  much  the  same  as  the 
effect  observed  early  on  in  radio 
detector  vacuum  tubes  used  to  am¬ 
plify  electron  flow. 

The  image  detector  , 

The  Fuji  scientists  continued  their 
investigation  by  making  a  two-di¬ 
mensional  array  of  2.5cm  x  2.5cm 
photocells.  The  resulting  photosen¬ 
sor  consisted  of  an  indium-tin  ox¬ 
ide  electrode  with  a  lithographical¬ 
ly  printed  64-pixel  pattern  and  tiny 
wire  leads  from  each  pixel  site,  10 
layers  of  prepared  purple  membrane, 
the  electrolyte  gel  and  gold  second 
electrode. 

The  sensor’s  small  output  was 
electrically  amplified  and  passed  to 
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64  light-emitting  diodes  for  simul¬ 
taneous  display  of  detected  images. 
The  researchers  then  tested  how  well 
their  device  could  read  a  kind  of 
eye  chart,  using  a  slide  projector  to 
illuminate  images  of  letters. 

Because  of  the  chemical’s  differ¬ 
ential  response,  the  researchers  had 
to  modulate  the  projector’s  illumi¬ 
nation,  using  frequencies  from  20 
to  50  cycles  per  second.  “This 
method  .  .  .  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
transient  photocurrents  that  was  ef¬ 
fective  for  monitoring  a  still  im¬ 
age,”  they  wrote  in  Science. 

The  LED  panel  displayed  an  im¬ 
age  of  the  illuminated  letter  pro¬ 
jected  at  the  sensor.  When  modula¬ 
tion  was  stopped  and  illumination 
was  constant,  the  sensor  did  not  re¬ 
spond. 

But  the  device  was  “highly  sen¬ 
sitive”  to  moving  images,  and  could 
selectively  detect  illuminated  mov¬ 
ing  objects  —  a  characteristic  of  bac- 
teriorhodopsin  and  an  important 
function  in  vision.  The  movement 
of  an  object  had  an  effect  similar 
to  the  modulation  of  the  incident 
light.  Information  like  movement  or 
direction  could  be  passed  to  a  dis¬ 
play  in  real  time  —  “a  self-pro- 
cessing  ability  .  .  .  peculiar  to  bio¬ 
logical  visual  perception,”  the  re¬ 
searchers  noted. 

They  said  their  study  underscored 
the  importance  of  such  bacteri- 
orhodopsin-based  visual  simulations 
in  understanding  the  image  pro¬ 
cessing  in  animals  in  “constructing 
intelligent  image  sensors  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Long  way  from  a  product 

With  respect  to  the  biological  im¬ 
age  detector’s  implications  for  sili¬ 
con-based  technology  and  to  its  pos¬ 
sible  future  applications,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  Professor 
Dana  Marsh  stressed  that  the  pro¬ 
totype  device  was  just  a  detector, 
“a  crude  model  of  human  vision,” 
not  a  resist-based  system  for  fabri¬ 
cating  circuits  and  logic. 

But  while  in  some  device  of  the 
future  the  detector  may  still  depend 
on  silicon-based  microelectronics. 
Marsh,  a  chemist  at  RIT’s  Center 
for  Imaging  Science,  conceded  it 
may  someday  find  some  use  in  place 
of  CCD-array  sensors  —  although 
only  for  the  narrow  band  of  visible 
light,  unless  another  biochemical  is 
found  useful  for  infrared  and  ultra¬ 
violet  imaging. 

Also  because  it  serves  only  as  a 
detector,  said  Marsh,  the  technolo¬ 
gy  does  not  include  other  important 
contributors  to  the  acuity  of  bio¬ 
logical  vision. 


That’s  not  to  say  such  a  detector 
offers  no  improvements  in  image 
sensing.  Marsh  said  the  human  vi¬ 
sual  system’s  “real  advantage”  is  the 
way  various  rhodopsin  molecules’ 
configurations  switch  back  and  forth, 
referred  to  as  a  cis-trans  isomeriza¬ 
tion. 

“In  retinal-based  systems,”  said 
Marsh,  with  each  isomeric  change 
“you  get  a  pulse  sent  down  the  neu¬ 
rons.”  So  there  may  be  a  “slightly 
better  .  .  .  intrinsic  efficiency  in  the 
actual  detection  process”  of  such 
systems. 

Even  so,  by  itself  this  detector 
plays  a  relatively  simple  role.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  human  sight  “it’s 
the  neural  network  —  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  how  signals  are  processed  in 
the  retina  and  in  the  cerebral  cor¬ 
tex  —  that  really  makes  that  the  vi¬ 
sion  system  that  it  is.” 

Explaining  the  photocell’s  differ¬ 
ential  response.  Marsh  noted  the 
eye’s  same  behavior.  Human  vision. 


Marsh  called  the  results  “an  in¬ 
teresting  first  report,”  but  said  de¬ 
veloping  a  useful  product  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  entirely. 

First,  he  said,  it  depends  on  many 
“engineering  developments,”  among 
them  the  construction  of  identical 
detection  elements  of  precise  sen¬ 
sitivity. 

“If  their  research  went  extraor¬ 
dinarily  well,  and  there  were  a  real 
application  for  this,”  he  speculated, 
“just  the  engineering  development 
would  take  five  to  10  years  to  con¬ 
vert  this  idea  into  a  product.  And  I 
think  it’s  probably  a  long  way  from 
a  product  at  this  point.” 

“Even  though  the  technology’s 
great,”  he  added,  “sometimes  it  nev¬ 
er  happens  for  other  reasons.” 

In  the  meantime.  Marsh  said  he 
thought  the  state-of-the  art  is  a  four- 
megapixel  CCD  chip  that  Eastman 
Kodak  is  working  with  (see  E&P, 
Feb  24,  1990).  He  also  noted  that 
ongoing  efforts  seek  to  make  more- 


“The  trend,”  said  Marsh,  “is  to  get  the  detectors 
smaiier  and  smaiier  to  improve  resoiution,  and  to 
get  their  sensitivity  further  and  further  out  into  the 
infrared”  for  astonomy  and  other  iong-waveiength 
appiications. 


he  said,  responds  only  to  changing 
intensity  —  from  the  light  source, 
environmental  influences  or  from  the 
eye’s  own  small,  involuntary  mo¬ 
tion. 

A  system  like  human  vision,  he 
continued,  depends  on  changes  in  a 
light  source’s  intensity,  a  visible  ob¬ 
ject’s  motion  and/or  the  detector’s 
own  motion  relative  to  the  light  re¬ 
flected  by  an  object. 

If  such  a  system  is  immobile  and 
is  viewing  a  still  object,  he  said, 
“.  .  .  it  will  simply  not  detect  the  ob¬ 
ject  after  a  few  seconds.  So  the  way 
the  human  visual  system  deals  with 
that  is  by  having  the  eye  move  so 
that  different  light  intensities  fall  on 
different  sensors  in  the  retina  .  .  .  .” 

Likewise,  the  paths  and  intensi¬ 
ties  of  light  reflected  by  a  moving 
object  will  change,  striking  differ¬ 
ent  receptors  and/or  striking  the  same 
receptors  differently. 

“You  can  detect  edges  that  way 
—  by  the  way  that  the  different  re¬ 
ceptors  in  the  retina  are  hooked  to 
one  another,  in  a  neural  network 
sense,”  said  Marsh. 

It  was  to  this  characteristic  the 
Fuji  scientists  referred  in  remarking 
on  possible  “mobile  image  extrac¬ 
tion  and  edge  enhancement.” 


efficient  CCD  arrays  that  are  less 
subject  to  artifacts  that  degrade  im¬ 
ages. 

“The  trend,”  said  Marsh,  “is  to 
get  the  detectors  smaller  and  small¬ 
er  to  improve  resolution,  and  to  get 
their  sensitivity  further  and  further 
out  into  the  infrared”  for  astonomy 
and  other  long-wavelength  applica¬ 
tions. 


IP  to  acquire 
stake  in  Scitex 

Pending  shareholder  approval, 
Scitex  Corp.  Ltd.,  Herzlia,  Israel, 
will  issue  4.75  million  new  ordi¬ 
nary  shares  to  International  Paper 
Co.,  Purchase,  N.Y.,  for  $209  mil¬ 
lion.  A  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  proposing  the  11%  stake 
in  the  color  electronic  prepress  sys¬ 
tems  manufacturer  would  also  pro¬ 
vide  IP  with  four  seats  on  the  Sci¬ 
tex  board  of  directors. 

A  final  agreement  is  also  subject 
to  an  agreement  between  IP  and  Sci- 
tex’s  two  long-time  principal  share¬ 
holders,  Israeli  companies  that  to¬ 
gether  now  hold  approximately  38% 
of  Scitex  stock. 
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Photojournalism:  The  inside  view 


By  Debbie  Briscoe 

“You  got  your  camera  today?” 
Lee  Jordan,  the  editor  of  the 
Chugiak-Eagle  River  Star,  asked, 
bursting  into  my  office. 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 

“Don’s  out.  There’s  a  man  crushed 
under  an  electrical  transformer  at 
the  Earth  Station,  mile  five.  Eagle 
River  Road.  You’ll  have  to  do  it.” 

I  closed  my  file  on  disabled  chil¬ 
dren  and  grabbed  my  camera  bag. 
1  knew  this  moment  would  eventu¬ 
ally  come.  It  was  my  job.  1  would 
do  it,  but  1  didn’t  want  to. 

Timing  was  vital  so  I  changed 
lenses  at  the  first  stoplight  and  put 
on  a  flash — ^just  in  case — at  the  sec¬ 
ond.  1  turned  on  the  radio  full-blast 
and  headed  down  the  winding,  treed 
road  in  the  scenic  Eagle  River  Val¬ 
ley,  just  north  of  Anchorage,  Alas¬ 
ka.  “You  can  do  it,”  I  thought.  “Just 
take  a  few  pictures  and  leave.  You 
can  do  it.” 

After  parking,  I  walked  to  the  rear 
of  the  building  where  an  ambulance, 
fire  truck  and  police  car  flashed  their 


him  toward  the  ambulance.  He 
passed  within  feet  of  me  and  1  saw 
he  was  alive,  his  face  and  chest  cov¬ 
ered  with  blood,  his  eyes  wild  with 
fear.  Snap.  Flash.  I  got  what  I  had 
come  for. 

On  leaving,  1  stopped  a  man  who 
was  walking  to  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  “Is  he  going  to  be  all  right?” 
I  asked. 

“He’s  conscious,”  was  all  he  said. 
I  knew  I  should  stay  and  talk  to 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  inci¬ 
dent,  but  1  chose  not  to.  Tears  were 
starting  to  run  down  my  cheeks.  1 
had  to  get  out  of  there. 

I  cried,  not  only  for  the  man,  but 
also  for  me.  I  did  not  like  what  I 
had  become.  I  did  not  like  what  I 
was  doing.  I  was  horrified  at  my 
thoughts,  knowing  that  even  in  all 
my  shame,  1  felt  a  certain  thrill,  a 
certain  power  in  being  there  pre¬ 
serving  the  moment. 

A  voice  inside  said,  “Debbie,  it’s 
your  job.  You  had  to  do  it.”  A 
stronger  voice  said,  “Don’t  lie.  You 
had  a  choice.  You  made  it.” 

As  I  drove  back  to  the  office,  I 


“They  won’t  let  you  get  close  to  people.  There’s  a 
lot  of  victims’  rights.  It’s  much,  much  harder  to  get  a 
contact.  There  are  a  lot  of  closed  doors.  ” 


red  lights  leading  me  to  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Just  inside  the  door,  a  man  lay 
under  a  ton  of  metal.  All  I  could 
see  was  a  leg.  His  white  tennis  shoe 
cocked  at  an  unnatural  angle.  I 
thought  he  was  dead.  “1  don’t  want 
to  take  a  picture  of  a  dead  man,”  I 
thought  queasily.  I  lifted  my  cam¬ 
era  and  snapped.  The  flash  went  off 
and  a  fireman  turned  to  stare.  Our 
eyes  paused  together  for  a  moment. 

I  knew  what  he  was  thinking. 

Shaking,  1  lifted  my  camera  and 
moved  closer,  hoping  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  shot.  Snap.  Snap.  1  thought  only 
of  my  job  as  1  walked  around  the 
small  area  trying  to  get  the  best  an¬ 
gle.  1  did  not  dare  lock  eyes  with 
anyone  else.  1  had  work  to  do.  Damn 
it,  1  was  going  to  do  it. 

Within  moments  they  freed  the 
man,  raising  the  metal  and  pulling 
him  out  on  a  stretcher.  Again  1  po¬ 
sitioned  my  camera  as  they  wheeled 

(Briscoe  is  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Chugiak-Eagle  River  [Alaska]  Star.) 


thought  about  the  time  I  interviewed 
people  at  a  mall  for  a  “Face-to-Face” 
column.  I  had  just  interviewed  a 
construction  worker  who  had  fallen 
off  a  scaffold  and  been  carried  away 
in  an  ambulance.  I  checked  his  name, 
occupation.  Still,  1  had  not  taken  his 
picture.  1  felt  guilty  then  for  not  do¬ 
ing  my  job,  just  as  now,  months  lat¬ 
er,  1  feel  guilty  for  doing  it. 

Back  at  work,  Lee  came  into  my 
office  to  talk  to  me.  “The  first  time 
I  did  this  the  man  died,”  he  told  me. 
“I’ve  done  it  a  hundred  times  since. 
I  try  to  concentrate  on  the  positive, 
the  good  of  the  rescuers.  I  don’t 
concentrate  on  the  pain,  the  suffer¬ 
ing.  It’s  never  easy,  but  it  gets  eas¬ 
ier  to  do  in  time.” 

As  I  listened,  I  felt  the  callus 
grow  thick  around  my  heart.  I  turned 
to  my  keyboard  and  started  typing. 
I  had  work  to  do. 

*  *  * 

“Photojournalists  are  cold,  un¬ 
caring.  They  prey  on  victims,  put 
more  emphasis  on  a  good  photo  than 


human  compassion,”  Anyone  says. 
Is  Anyone  right?  My  experience  left 
me  uncertain  and  wondering  how 
other  photographers  react  to  diffi¬ 
cult  situations.  Three  professional 
newspaper  photographers  from  three 
Alaska  papers  shared  some  inside 
views  on  photojournalism: 

Mark  Dolan,  photo  editor  at  the 
Anchorage  Times,  started  his  jour¬ 
nalism  career  as  a  writer.  “I  just  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  attracted  to 
the  photo  aspect  of  journalism,”  he 
recalls.  “Photography  is  much  more 
immediate.” 

He  admits  the  job  is  not  always 
easy.  “1  have  difficulty  doing  fu¬ 
neral  services.  That’s  always  real 
difficult  for  me,  and  1  think  for  most 
photographers.  Anyone  who’s  had 
to  witness  it  can’t  help  but  be  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  It’s  one  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges.  You  just  try  to  keep  going.” 

Another  challenging  moment 
arose  while  taking  photos  at  the 
Vietnam  Memorial  Wall  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  when  he  was  attend¬ 
ing  college.  He  still  gets  choked  up 
talking  about  the  incident.  “Just  the 
emotion  that  was  there,  being  that 
close  ....  It  was  touching.  Just  so 
apparent  that  you  could  look  at  it — 
just  so  much  emotion — what  with 
people  remembering  and  all  .  .  .  .” 
He  captured  that  emotion  on  film, 
just  as  he  tries  to  do  in  many  dif¬ 
ficult  situations.  However,  he  says 
that  his  efforts  often  go  unappreci¬ 
ated  by  the  public. 

“I  think  we’re  really  suffering 
from  a  general,  negative  image.”  He 
believes  that  television  and  movie 
representations  of  the  photojour¬ 
nalist  are,  in  part,  to  blame.  “There’s 
very  little  done  about  the  journal¬ 
ists  at  their  best. 

“1  think  a  lot  of  times  that  we’re 
perceived  as  .  .  .  being  an  oppor¬ 
tunist,  or  we’re  hard,  not  caring. 
For  the  most  part,  that’s  not  true. 
There’s  a  lot  of  caring  and  human¬ 
ity  in  this.  But,  like  any  profession, 
there  are  people  that  would  fit  that 
negative  stereotype.” 

Linda  Cordle,  currently  a  dark¬ 
room  technician  at  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  and  former  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Matanuska  Valley  Fron¬ 
tiersman,  agrees  with  Dolan.  “It’s 
a  hard  job  to  do  anymore  because 
you’re  shooting  where  people  don’t 
necessarily  want  you  to  be.”  She 
says  it  wasn’t  always  so. 

“1  think  there’s  been  a  lot  of 
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change  in  the  public,”  she  explains. 
“There’s  a  lot  of  media-bashing  go¬ 
ing  on.  It’s  kind  of  a  trend  or  fad.” 
She  says  even  the  way  emergency 
crews  respond  to  her  presence  has 
changed. 

“It  used  to  be  when  you  showed 
up  at  the  scene  with  a  camera,  they 
would  respect  your  right  to  be  there. 
They  didn’t  like  it,  but  they  would 
respect  your  right  to  be  there.”  Now, 
she  says,  they  “shield  the  victim” — 
more  so  in  small  communities  than 
in  Anchorage. 

“They  won’t  let  you  get  close  to 
people.  There’s  a  lot  of  victims’ 
rights.  It’s  much,  much  harder  to 
get  a  contact.  There  are  a  lot  of 
closed  doors.  A  lot  of  the  human¬ 
ness  is  gone,”  and  that  humanness, 
she  observes,  is  what  makes  for  a 
good  photograph. 

“You  need  to  keep  the  human¬ 
ness  somehow.  Otherwise  you  can’t 
be  creative  and  get  your  picture.” 
Cordle  likes  to  show  “the  struggle, 
the  battle,  the  survival,”  and  says 
the  public  can  benefit  from  a  good, 
emotion-filled  photograph. 

She  used  the  first  car  accident  she 
photographed  as  an  example.  She 
says  it  was  the  most  traumatic  pho¬ 
tograph  she  ever  took.  “It  was  a 
triple  fatality.  I  did  my  job.  1  Just 
kind  of  went  and  brought  back  what 


was  necessary.  It  was  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  alcohol  was  involved.  I 
didn’t  sleep  well  that  night.”  How¬ 
ever,  she  says  she  does  not  regret 
taking  the  photograph. 

After  it  appeared  in  the  Fron¬ 
tiersman,  classes  on  drinking  and 
driving  were  offered  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  even  at  the  high  school.  The 
photo  moved  people  to  react.  “If  an 
accident  picture  touches  a  person 
enough  to  change  their  behavior, 
then  I  think  I've  done  my  job,”  Cor¬ 
dle  says. 

“When  you  show  an  accident 


put  her  job  above  the  victim.  She 
recalled  another  accident  when  the 
driver  and  passenger  were  both  in¬ 
toxicated  and  trapped  inside  the  ve¬ 
hicle.  When  she  attempted  to  take 
a  picture,  the  passenger,  a  woman, 
started  waving  her  arms,  and  in  the 
process  bumped  the  injured  driver. 
“I  didn’t  shoot  that  picture.  I  put 
my  camera  down  and  walked  away. 
I  felt  it  would  endanger  the  driv¬ 
er.” 

Even  so,  in  most  cases  she  says 
she  takes  the  picture,  even  when  in 
doubt — later  letting  the  editor  de¬ 


‘Tm  probably  different  than  a  lot  of  photographers 
because  I  often  try  to  be  less  intrusive.  I  think,  with  to¬ 
day’s  technology,  a  photographer  can  take  pictures 
without  actively  interfering  with  the  scene  and  what’s 
going  on.” 


scene,  people  [look  at  that  photo] 
and  say,  ‘Wow,  what  an  accident.’” 
She  points  out  that  it  makes  people 
think  about  seat  belts,  and  it  results 
in  more  people  wearing  them.  “It 
complements  the  emergency  crew’s 
part.  They  don’t  have  to  pick  up  so 
many  bodies.” 

However,  she  says  she  does  not 


cide  whether  or  not  to  use  it. 

“It’s  the  photographer’s  job  to 
take  it  because  you  can’t  go  back 
to  the  scene.  And  it’s  not  easy.  It’s 
not  just  going  out  and  taking  a  snap¬ 
shot.” 

She  says  that  at  times  she  thinks 
it  gets  easier  taking  difficult  pho- 
(See  INSIDE  on  page  28P) 
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tos.  “‘You  think  so,  then  you  come 
across  one  and  it  triggers  something 
inside,  and  you  have  to  fight  it.  It's 
a  constant  battle.” 

Don  Alexander,  curr’ently  a  pho¬ 
tographer  and  writer  for  the  Chugiak- 
Eagle  River  Star,  and  former  editor 
of  Arctic  Soldier,  says,  unlike  Cor- 
dle,  he  doesn’t  take  every  picture. 

“I’m  probably  different  than  a  lot 
of  photographers  because  I  often  try 
to  be  less  intrusive.  I  think,  with  to¬ 
day’s  technology,  a  photographer 
can  take  pictures  without  actively 
interfering  with  the  scene  and  what’s 
going  on.” 

However,  he  understands  his  obli¬ 
gation  as  a  news  photographer. 

“If  it’s  a  newsworthy  event,  you 
are  there  to  document,  so  you  are 
going  to  have  to  find  the  balance 
between  the  [victim’s]  sentiments 
and  the  purpose  of  being  there.” 

He  finds  that  ethics  play  a  big, 
often  confusing  role.  “What  is  the 
public’s  need  to  know?”  he  asks. 
“What  is  this  photo  you  are  trying 
to  get  going  to  contribute  to  the 
community?  I  would  rather  be  a  hu¬ 
man  than  a  photographer.  I’m  a  hu¬ 
man  first.” 

Alexander  admits  that  working  at 
a  small  paper  often  affects  his  de¬ 
cisions. 

“We’re  a  weekly,  small-town 
newspaper.  I  have  to  live  with  these 
folks,”  he  says.  “Maybe  sometime 
I  will  need  that  person’s  assistance. 
If  [the  photo]  has  no  significant  im¬ 
pact,  as  far  as  newsworthiness,  it’s 
not  worth  it.  It’s  like  playing  chess. 
It’s  a  game  of  trade-off.” 

He  notes,  however,  that  he  does 
photograph  car  accidents. 

“It’s  horrible  to  do.  I  never  liked 
doing  it,  but  there  is  a  public  good. 
It  documents — well — the  results  of 
an  auto  accident.” 

Like  Cordle,  he  is  convinced  that 
an  accident  photo  results  in  the  in¬ 
creased  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  wearing  seat  belts  or  not  driving 
while  intoxicated. 

Alexander  says  he  refuses  to  pho¬ 
tograph  a  grieving  family  member 
after  an  accident,  or  at  a  funeral, 
etc.  He  had  the  opportunity  while 
at  a  house  fire  that  killed  a  well- 
known  local. 

“1  didn’t  agree  with  it  then  and  1 
don’t  agree  with  it  now.  Anyone  can 
figure  out  the  family  grieves.  It  adds 
to  the  grief  to  have  grief  splashed 
all  over  the  pages  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Noting  that  it  is  probably  not  pro¬ 


fessional  to  think  so  much  in  hu¬ 
man  terms,  he  added  “If  it’s  a  choice 
between  being  a  human  and  a  pho¬ 
tojournalist,  I’d  choose  being  a  hu¬ 
man.  That’s  why  I’ll  probably  nev¬ 
er  make  it  big  as  a  photojournalist, 
not  that  I  couldn’t  have  a  lapse  in 
Judgment  either.” 

He  says  there  will  probably  be 
times  in  his  career  when  he  will  be 
faced  with  making  a  hard  choice  and 
side  on  the  arm  of  the  newspaper, 
and  he  says  that  photographers  at 
larger  papers  have  to  be  more  ag¬ 
gressive  than  he  is.  “I  can  see  it 
from  their  viewpoint.” 

For  him,  the  problem  is  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  professional  and  what 
is  intrusive,  insensitive.  Everyone 
seems  to  have  a  different  view.  It 
is  a  tough  call  for  editors  as  well. 
An  example  of  this  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

“There  are  some  shocking,  painful 
photos  in  your  We  Alaskans  maga¬ 
zine  this  morning,”  editor  Howard 
Weaver  wrote  in  his  column.  (I  be¬ 
lieve  he  worried  about  bad  public¬ 
ity  and  probably  thought  the  expla¬ 
nation  would  soften  the  hostile  re¬ 
actions.) 

The  photographs  are  shocking. 
One  vivid  color  photo  of  a  husky 
being  put  to  death  by  lethal  injec¬ 
tion  covers  almost  a  full  page. 

Another,  a  one-and-a-half-page 
photo,  shows  the  carcass  being 
placed  beside  four  other  dead  dogs 
and  two  dead  cats,  all  lined  togeth¬ 
er  with  their  legs  interlocking  the 
carcass  in  front  of  them.  It  is  a  mor¬ 
bid  shot  many  will  never  forget. 

Some  will  say  those  photos  are 
not  responsible  Journalism.  A  local 
news  station  that  attempted  the  same 
thing  last  year  was  bombarded  with 
calls  of  protest.  “How  can  we  have 
decided  to  publish  those?”  Weaver 
asked  in  his  column.  “But  the  real 
question  is,  how  could  we  have 
failed?”  he  answered.  “When  you 
read  about  the  dogs  and  cats  who 
died  because  of  the  way  people  treat 
them,  it’s  bound  to  have  some  ef¬ 
fect.  When  you  see  the  photos,  your 
emotions  may  run  even  stronger. 
Maybe  then  you’ll  feel  like  doing 
something  about  it.” 

Even  We  Alaska  editor  George 
Bryson  explained  his  position. 
“We’re  aware  that  some  readers  will 
find  the  words  and  photos  disturb¬ 
ing.  We  found  them  disturbing  too. 
Unfortunately,  they’re  all  too  true,” 
he  wrote. 

I  understand  why  they  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  photos.  I  remember  my 
feelings  when  I  recently  saw  a  front¬ 
page  photo  of  a  man,  an  Iraqi  sol¬ 
dier,  awaiting  his  death  sitting  be¬ 
side  the  dead  and  bloody  bodies  of 


fellow  soldiers.  I  was  outraged,  an¬ 
gry  that  1  was  forced  to  look  at  such 
a  photo.  First.  Then  realized  that 
that  anger  made  me  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  Made  me  think  about  issues 
that,  otherwise,  I  try  not  to  think 
about. 

That  is  what  a  good  photo  does. 

I  guess  the  bottom  line  is  asking 
how  much  good,  versus  how  much 
bad,  comes  from  a  photo.  The 
amount  of  public  outrage  is  often 
not  a  good  measure  of  success  be¬ 
cause  a  lot  of  times  people  may  not 
want  to  know  what  they  need  to 
know. 

Oftentimes  anger  leads  to  action, 
but,  still,  the  photographer  and  ed¬ 
itor  have  to  be  responsible.  Photos 
have  real  power — I  think  more  than 
the  written  word.  You  can  put  down 
a  story  if  it  gets  too  hard  to  han¬ 
dle.  But  a  photograph  can  burn  in 
your  mind  forever,  even  at  one  quick, 
unwanted  glance. 

So  what  is  the  solution?  When  I 
took  the  photos  of  the  man  crushed 
at  the  weigh  station,  our  paper  had 
a  variety  of  options.  We  talked  about 
whether  to  use  a  photo  at  all.  Then 
where  to  put  it.  Then  how  large  to 
make  it.  The  most  offensive  photos 
were  tossed  and  finally  one  of  the 
rescue  workers — lifting  the  metal 
from  the  man — was  selected  and  put 
on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper. 

Even  though  I  cannot  say  with 
conviction  I  felt  right  in  taking  the 
photos,  I  was  pleased  with  the  se^ 
lection.  It  focused  on  the  rescue 
workers  rather  than  the  suffering  of 
the  injured. 

In  another  case,  the  more  graph¬ 
ic  photo  might  have  been  more  ap¬ 
propriate.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast 
rules,  no  easy  answers. 

Still,  after  talking  to  Cordle, 
Dolan  and  Alexander,  no  one  will 
ever  convince  me  photographers  do 
not  care.  Each  may  cross  a  differ¬ 
ent  line  on  what  he  or  she  will  or 
will  not  do  as  a  photographer. 

I  know  that  sometimes  they  may 
take  photographs  they  otherwise 
would  not  take  Just  because  it  is  a 
part  of  their  Job  and  part  of  their 
expectations.  But  I  believe  they  care 
and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  make 
the  world  a  little  better. 

Leica  distributes 
Billingham  bags 

Leica  Camera  Inc.  now  distributes 
Billingham  bags  and  other  products 
in  the  U.S.,  according  to  the  U.S. 
division  of  the  German  optical  prod¬ 
ucts  supplier  and  the  British  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  outdoor  gear. 
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“It  has  all  the  look  and  feel  of 
working  on  a  full-size  Mac,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  adding  that  “the  only  prob¬ 
lem  we  had  .  .  .  was  with  the  flop¬ 
py  drive.  But  it  really  isn’t  a  prob¬ 
lem  because  once  we  load  the 
software  we  don’t  need  it  anymore.” 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  some  pho¬ 
tojournalists  may  be  impatient  this 
year,  both  eager  for  and  anxious 
about  new  ways  to  do  their  jobs 
faster  and  better. 

Remote  photo  assignments  began 
in  January  with  professional  foot¬ 
ball’s  playoffs  and  Super  Bowl,  con¬ 
tinued  last  month  with  the  Winter 
Olympics  in  France,  and  returned  to 
the  U.S.  for  the  presidential  pri¬ 
maries,  nominating  conventions, 
campaigns  and  fall  elections. 

Welcome  interruptions  along  the 
way  include  the  Summer  Games  in 
Spain  and,  at  the  campaigns’ 
eleventh  hour,  the  World  Series. 

Back  at  Newsday 

Quickeys  enables  a  user  to  cre¬ 
ate  shortcuts  that,  among  other 
things,  allow  photos  to  be  sent  out 
through  Microphone  with  a  single 
keystroke.  “We’re  trying  to  design 
it  in  a  way  that  photographers  can 
do  it  on  the  road,  since  down  the 
line  we  will  probably  have  photog¬ 
raphers  scanning  .  .  .  their  own  film 
and  then  entering  it  into  the 
database,”  said  Neville. 

He  said  that  for  Newsday’s  pho¬ 
to  staff,  now  looking  at  Macs,  “this 
will  be  merely  a  continuation  of  that 
training.  They  will  see  exactly  the 
same  screen  they  will  see  on  the 
Macintosh.”  The  aim  is  consistency 
and  a  need  to  teach  but  “one  pro¬ 
gram  or  one  set  of  parameters.” 

Though  no  final  decision  has  been 
made,  said  Neville,  Photoshop  im¬ 
age  processing  software  is  run  now. 
Regardless  of  application(s)  ulti¬ 
mately  used,  however,  Neville  said, 
“I  don’t  know  if  we  really  want  to 
give  all  that  control  to  people  in  the 
field,  because  you  can  do  a  lot  of 
damage  as  well  as  a  lot  of  good.” 

Sufficiently  familiar  with  print¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  a  densitometer, 
Neville  said  he  has  no  need  for  a 
color  screen  to  make  remote  color 
scans. 

“I  really  don’t  think  we  should 
be  doing  color  corrections  in  the 
field  anyway.  You  neutralize  your 
highlights  and  shadows  and  you  ship 
it,  and  let  them  do  it  here  on  this 
end  .  .  .  where  everything  is  cali¬ 
brated  and  tested.” 


For  image  data  compression,  the 
PowerBook  ran  Storm  software  — 
it  has  no  slot  to  accommodate  a 
board.  But  at  the  receiving  end  on 
Long  Island,  “where  they’ll  proba¬ 
bly  wind  up  having  to  do  it  on  dead¬ 
line,”  said  Neville,  the  paper  uses 
Storm’s  faster  hardware  version  of 
its  product  to  decompress  incoming 
image  files. 

He  noted  that  use  of  Storm  boards 
in  Melville  was  the  reason  Storm 
software  was  selected  for  the  Power- 
Book,  even  though  in  his  recent  tests 
Radius  Inc.’s  Impressit  software 
proved  to  be  a  “noticeably  faster” 
product  than  the  Storm  software  he 
uses. 

For  Newsday,  compressing 
through  fast  Radius  software  and  de¬ 
compressing  on  even  faster  Storm 
boards  is  not  an  option,  although 
that  kind  of  compatibility  is,  in  large 
part,  the  aim  of  the  Joint  Photo¬ 
graphic  Expert  Group,  which  has 
been  developing  a  standard  for  im¬ 
age  compression. 

Because  JPEG  has  been  a  devel¬ 
oping  standard,  completely  compat¬ 
ible,  JPEG-compliant  compression 
products  may  finally  be  arriving. 
But,  unable  to  read  each  other’s 
header  information,  the  product  ver¬ 
sions  now  used  by  Newsday  are  not 
compatible,  according  to  Neville. 
The  paper  acquired  Impressit  last 
fall,  its  Storm  products,  purchased 
about  a  year  ago,  include  more  re¬ 
cent  upgrades. 

Berkeley,  Calif.-based  AXS  Op¬ 
tical  Resource  Technology  includes 
both  PicturePress  and  Impressit 
drivers  in  its  image  archiving  soft¬ 
ware.  According  to  AXS  president 
Doug  Rowan,  the  latest  versions  of 
the  Storm  and  Radius  products  are 
compatible  on  a  Mac.  He  also  not¬ 
ed  that  Opta  image  compression  for 
the  PC  is  also  compatible  with  Pic¬ 
turePress. 

ANPA  Image  Compression  Pro¬ 
ject  leader  Laura  Schram  (whose  re¬ 
search  confirmed  and  quantified 
Neville’s  assessment  of  the  two  com¬ 
pression  products)  said  she  believed 
cross-platform  compatibility  wilt  ar¬ 
rive  very  soon  for  JPEG  compres¬ 
sion  products. 

Rowan  stressed  that  besides  com¬ 
patibility  of  different  developers’ 
products,  anyone  shopping  for  im¬ 
age  compression  solutions  should 
ask  for  products  that  handle  image 
files  exchanged  by  PCs  and  Macs, 
which  he  said  will  become  a  very 
important  capability  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

Neville  acknowledged  some  frus¬ 
tration  in  not  having  Nikon’s  new 
digital  transmitter  before  leaving  for 
France.  At  the  time,  he  said  that  if 


it  were  available,  Mac  compatible 
and  worked  as  promised,  “there 
would  be  a  very  strong  tendency  not 
to  do  what  we’re  doing.  But  none 
of  that  exists,  so  we  had  to  make  a 
decision.” 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging  gener¬ 
al  manager  Douglas  Howe  said  in 
January  that  a  subcontractor  already 
had  delivered  two  prototypes  of  the 
transmitter’s  digital  board  and  that 
some  preproduction  units  were  ex¬ 
pected  last  month. 

That  subcontractor  expected  pro¬ 
duction  units  to  ship  by  about  mid- 
May,  said  Howe,  who  hoped  to  test 
some  transmitters  with  preproduc¬ 
tion  digital  boards  at  newspapers 
“anytime  after  the  middle  of  March.” 

To  be  of  use  worldwide,  the 
portable  photo  transmitters  must  be 
compatible  with  different  countries’ 
various  phone  systems.  Nikon  Elec¬ 
tronic  Imaging  technical  marketing 
manager  John  Harcourt  said  one  rea¬ 
son  for  delays  was  difficulty  in  de¬ 
signing  one  product  for  all  the  sys¬ 
tems  and  getting  approvals  from  the 
many  agencies  that  operate  the  na¬ 
tional  telephone  systems. 

Howe  noted  that  the  current  ana¬ 
log  NT-3000  transmitter  will  be 
upgradable  by  plugging  a  digital 
board  into  a  slot.  (Those  who  pay 
for  a  digital  model  now  get  an  NT- 
3000,  and  Nikon  ships  the  digital 
board  at  no  charge  when  it  becomes 
available,  probably  by  late  May.) 

It’s  not  as  though  Neville  had  no 
other  options,  with  the  Leafax,  Dix- 
el  and  T/One’s  Phoenix  system  now 
all  capable  of  sending  to  a  Mac. 
Newsday  was  already  an  AP-Leaf 
customer  and  a  beta  site  for  Nikon’s 
Image  Management  System. 

He  said  that  Newsday  already  had 
been  using  Leafaxes,  but  without 
Companders  to  digitize  and  com¬ 
press  images.  Adding  at  least  two 
Companders,  he  said  “is  a  moot 
point  for  us  because  we  don’t  have 
the  money  to  buy  them  anyway.” 

The  laptop-scanner-modem  option 
was,  as  much  or  more  than  anything 
else,  a  budget  decision,  according 
to  Neville,  who  also  noted  that 
Newsday  already  had  staff  trained 
on  the  equipment,  and  that  in  the 
end  it  delivered  good  quality. 
(Neville  said  problems  with  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  pictures  that  were  printed 
were  not  attributable  to  the  system 
he  used.) 

While  enthusiastic  about  Phoenix, 
Neville  cited  reasons  other  than  the 
budget  for  not  using  it. 

“For  how  we  operate,  it  wouldn’t 
work  easily  here,”  he  said. 

He  explained  that  whereas  a  Mac 
sends  an  interlaced  RGB  file, 

(See  MAC  TO  GO  on  page  SOP) 
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under  $1,000  and  slips  easily  into 
a  coat  pocket. 

The  10-ounce  camera  was  shown 
at  last  fall’s  NPPA  Electronic  Pho¬ 
tojournalism  Workshop  by  Albu¬ 
querque-based  Aquila  Technologies. 

It  uses  a  fixed  lens  and  focus,  and 
offers  automatic  exposure  and  an  in¬ 
ternal  strobe  when  required.  Up  to 
32  relatively  low-resolution  images 
can  be  directly  downloaded  to  a  PC 
or  Mac  through  the  serial  port. 

The  Tech  Times  companion  pub¬ 
lication  to  the  workshop’s  Electronic 
Times  noted  that  for  newspapers  the 
Dycam  Model  1  may  be  adequate 
for  obtaining  black-and-white  head 
shots  or  images  useful  to  graphic 
artists.  It  also  reported  that  a  new¬ 
er  model  may  include  a  lens  mount 
for  separate  lenses. 

The  workshop’s  all-electronic 
newspaper  included  photos  by  two 
attendees  who  used  the  Dycam.  At 
approximately  single-column  widths, 
the  Dycam-captured  images  repro¬ 
duced  well. 

Philadelphia  Daily  News  photog¬ 
rapher  Michael  Mercanti  told  E&P 
the  Dycam  “was  a  lot  of  fun  to  use” 
while  capturing  night-time  outdoor 
activity  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  for  the 
Electronic  Times. 

“Just  for  what  it  does,  it’s  great,” 
said  Mercanti.  But  for  general  use, 
he  said  the  Dycam  is  as  limited  as 
any  conventional  point  and  shoot 
would  be  in  comparison  with  a  Nikon 
F3  or  F4.  The  user  must  shoot  from 
no  less  than  five  feet  from  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  flash  will  work  at  not 
more  than  10  feet,  said  Mercanti. 

Although  the  Dycam  is  finding 
use  in  personnel  and  product  secu¬ 
rity  and  in  real  estate,  he  doubted 
it  would  find  much  use  in  standard 
news  photography:  “As  a  second 
camera,  no;  as  a  backup  camera,  I 
wouldn’t  even  consider  it  now.”  He 
allowed,  however,  that  “it  may  be 
something  that  could  be  adopted  lat¬ 
er  on.” 

Sony  Corp.  also  introduced  a 
hand-held  digital  camera  —  almost 
four  years  ago.  It  offered  a  CCD- 
array  sensor  representing  only 
300,000  pixels,  said  Tim  Justice, 
Sony  national  market  development 
manager  for  electronic  publishing, 
who  saw  the  camera  in  Japan  in 
1988.  At  that  time,  he  noted,  still 
video  offered  superior  resolution. 

The  hand-held  Sony  digital  also 
used  memory  cards  that  at  the  time 
were  “extremely  expensive,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Justice.  While  prices  for 


the  memory  cards  have  since  de¬ 
clined.  he  said  they  remain  rela¬ 
tively  expensive  components. 

Justice  noted  a  second  obstacle 
standing  in  the  way  of  developing 
an  affordable  digital  camera.  It  is 
still  difficult  to  obtain  both  high 
quality  and  high  yields  in  the  mass 
production  of  high-resolution  chips. 

Solve  these  two  problems,  said 
Justice,  and  production  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  hand-held  digital  camera  will 
be  possible.  He  suggested  the  in¬ 
dustry  may  see  such  progress  in 
about  two  years. 

“Sony  is  most  definitely  re¬ 
searching  it,”  he  said.  “Right  now,” 
he  continued,  Sony  is  “promoting  a 
digital  studio  camera  system”  that 
outputs  image  data  to  a  Mac.  It  is 
designed  for  the  retail  advertising 
market. 

Leaf  Systems  hoped  to  introduce 
a  prototypte  digital  studio  camera 
at  the  NPPA  Digital  ’92  conference 
this  month  in  San  Francisco.  Leaf 
applications  support  manager  Steve 
Hoffenberg  said  the  camera  has  been 
in  “intensive  development,”  and  that 
an  early  debut  “hinges  on  whether 
we  can  get  a  prototype  board  worked 
up.”  He  said  the  company  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  one  ready  but  could  not 
be  certain. 

Leaf  president  Robert  Caspe  told 
News  Photographer  last  year  that  a 
35mm  portable  version  of  the  cam¬ 
era  may  follow  later  this  year.  In  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  proposed  cameras’  new 
algorithms  and  four-megapixel  im¬ 
ager,  the  NPPA  monthly  quoted  Caspe 
as  saying,  “I  have  a  feeling  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  perform  better  than  film.” 

Yet  another  digital  camera  is  in 
the  works  at  Nikon,  which  current¬ 
ly  supplies  a  black-and-white  still 
video  camera  used  by  the  AP,  among 
others.  The  camera  reportedly  will 
image  well  over  a  million  pixels  and 
store  images  on  a  compact  card. 

Durbin  revises 
scanner  charts 

Durbin  Associates,  Easton,  Pa., 
has  revised  its  scanner  comparison 
book,  one  of  1 1  such  books  and  re¬ 
lated  analysis  programs  for  the  PC 
that  range  from  publishing  systems 
to  input  and  output  imaging  devices 
to  small  offset  presses. 

Covering  70  black-and-white 
scanners  from  24  companies,  the  lat¬ 
est  book’s  14  fold-out  charts  dis¬ 
play  40  major  characteristics  of 
hand-held,  desktop  and  console  sys¬ 
tems  ranging  in  prices  from  $249 
to  $150,000.  The  book  also  includes 
a  tutorial  and  vendors’  names  and 
addresses. 
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Phoenix  separations  are  received  as 
three  individual  cyan,  magenta  and 
yellow  files.  That  creates  two  prob¬ 
lems  that  he  said  T/One  president 
Dave  Tenenbaum  is  working  to  over¬ 
come. 

Referring  to  the  individual  sepa¬ 
rations,  he  said  moving  files  as 
black-and-white  images  means  the 
photos  cannot  be  compressed  as 
deeply,  leading  to  a  slight  increase 
in  transmission  time. 

More  important,  he  continued,  is 
that  while  each  set  of  CMY  files 
going  into  a  fileserver  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  when  handling  a  few  pictures, 
they  can  cause  confusion  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  incoming  photos  rises.  For 
example,  he  noted  that  Newsday 
moved  40  color  photos  in  two  hours 
from  Super  Bowl  XXV,  which  would 
have  meant  120  separate  files.  Near 
deadline,  with  that  volume  and  at 
that  rate,  “you’re  going  to  lose 
them,”  said  Neville. 

Regardless  of  which  portable 
equipment  is  used  to  make  digital 
picture  transmissions,  better  speed 
is  available.  Harcourt  said  that  al¬ 
though  the  telephone  companies  are 
not  heavily  promoting  its  use,  he 
recommends  their  switch-56  data 
lines.  Though  not  an  ISDN  pipeline, 
it  is  a  fast  digital  synchronous  con¬ 
nection  operating  at  56K/second. 

According  to  Harcourt,  switch-56 
has  become  relatively  inexpensive 
to  u.se  in  the  last  six  months,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  comparison  to  a  digital 
leased  line.  He  said  most  central 
switching  offices  offer  the  service 
for  their  areas. 

Harcourt  said  he  hopes  to  test 
switch-56  capabilities  in  live  news 
photo  transmissions  later  this  year 
using  the  digital  NT-3000,  which 
supports  communications  via  both 
regular  modem  and  the  faster  digi¬ 
tal  data  line. 

Howtek  D4000  takes 
award  at  Seybold 

Howtek  Inc.’s  Scanmaster  D4000 
drum  scanner  received  the  Seybold 
Editors  Award  for  Excellence  at  last 
month’s  annual  Seybold  Seminars 
in  Boston. 

The  PMT-based  device  scans  up 
to  a  10"xl0"  area  in  50-4000dpi  res¬ 
olutions  with  an  optical  density  of 
3.8.  Its  drum  is  removable  for  off¬ 
line  mounting  and  gang  scanning. 
Three  tubes  simultaneously  capture 
12-bit/color  RGB  data. 
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was  originally  a  Macintosh-based 
product,  and  80%  of  AXS  develop¬ 
ment  is  for  the  Mac,  according  to 
company  president  Doug  Rowan.  But 
the  2'/2-year-old  firm  now  offers  its 
NewsPhotoAccess  archiving  soft¬ 
ware  for  both  the  Mac  and  PC  en¬ 
vironments.  The  system  can  acquire 
images  in  any  format  and  stores  all 
pictures  in  JPEG  compressed  form, 
for  which  it  includes  drivers  for  Ra¬ 
dius  Impressit  and  Storm  Technol¬ 
ogy  PicturePress  image  compression. 

AFP’s  system  will  run  off  an  IBM 
RS6000  and  serve  as  a  beta  site  for 
IBM  PS/2  model  90  and  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  Quadra  model  700  archiving 
workstations,  according  to  Larsen. 
By  the  time  the  project  is  under  way, 
she  added,  AFP  may  have  moved 
up  to  Apple’s  newer,  33MHz,  68040- 
based  Quadra. 

Rowan  said  the  Unix  server  and 


Mac  and  PC  workstations  will  be 
shown  at  the  product  exhibition  dur¬ 
ing  the  NPPA’s  Digital  92  confer¬ 
ence,  March  19-21  in  San  Francis¬ 
co. 

Larsen  said  the  decision  to  work 
with  AXS  was  made  sometime  af¬ 
ter  she  had  attended  a  photojour¬ 
nalism  workshop  a  year  ago  at 
Columbia  University,  where  she  was 
besieged  by  editors  asking  for  an 
archive.  She  knew  her  old  boss  at 
Bettmann  Archive  had  been  in  touch 
with  AXS  when  he  learned  the  com¬ 
pany  was  working  on  a  project  for 
France’s  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Fi¬ 
nally,  at  the  ANPA/TEC  91  expo¬ 
sition,  AFP  found  itself  surrounded 
by  archiving  solutions,  including  that 
of  AXS. 

She  said  AXS  had  features  AFP 
was  looking  for:  upgradability  for 
future  needs,  expandability  for  oth¬ 
er  hubs  and  multiplatform  compat¬ 
ibility  for  users.  Other  pertinent 
“considerations  .  .  .  built  into  the 
AXS  software”  she  listed  include 
photo  use,  size,  circulation,  a  billing 
system,  and  what  a  user  needs  to 
see  when  searching  a  large  archive. 

Rowan  noted  that  the  product, 
now  running  at  several  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  consists  of  easily  customiz¬ 


able  modular  software.  He  said  it 
took  just  a  few  weeks  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  management  of  photo  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  system  installed  at  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

Larsen  said  the  selection  was 
based  in  part  on  her  earlier  experi¬ 
ence  working  at  the  Granger  Col¬ 
lection  and  at  Bettmann,  where  she 
said  she  got  a  feel  for  what  news 
photo  users  wanted  from  an  archiv¬ 
ing  system. 

IBM  became  more  interested  in 
Macintosh  compatibility  through  its 
then-new  relationship  with  Apple; 
and  AXS,  she  continued,  became  in¬ 
terested  in  IBM  compatibility.  To¬ 
gether,  the  archiving  software  de¬ 
veloper  and  computer  maker  began 
working  with  AFP  to  address  its 
needs,  coming  up  with  the  current 
system  in  beta  testing. 

The  system,  she  added,  will  also 
have  a  link  to  AFP’s  image  library 
in  Paris,  which  will  be  able  to  scan 
older  photos  into  the  archive. 

Once  up  and  running  for  the  Amer¬ 
icas  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Larsen 


said  AFP  hopes  to  expand  its  archiv¬ 
ing  to  its  Hong  Kong  and  Paris  hubs. 
She  noted  that,  although  the  Mac  is 
a  popular  image-editing  platform  in 
the  U.S.,  there  are  still  many  orga¬ 
nizations  using  PCs. 

“We  want  to  work  on  both  plat¬ 
forms  to  see  which  way  the  whole 
market  will  go,”  she  said.  “There 
may  be  different  standards  in  Asia 
than  there  are  here.” 

Photos  sent  out  daily  over  AFP 
will  be  archived  using  AXS  NewsAc- 
cess  software,  which  creates  small- 
size,  low-resolution  thumbnails  of  the 
images.  AXS  now  offers  PressLink- 
Access,  a  new  product  that  facili¬ 
tates  downloading  of  thumbnails. 

Thumbnails  and  original  full-res¬ 
olution  image  files  for  about  10  AFP 
photos  will  be  moved  daily  onto 
PressLink,  where  “subscribers  will 
be  able  to  order  a  la  carte,”  said 
Larsen.  Rates  for  photo  use  via 
PressLink  were  not  yet  set. 

Photos  will  be  posted  on  PressLink 
for  one  week,  then  passed  to  AFP’s 
archive.  AFP  plans  to  eventually  per¬ 
mit  subscribers  to  directly  access  its 
internal  archive,  which  initially  will 
have  four  free  ports. 

Before  then,  however,  AFP  plans 
to  keep  a  database  on  PressLink  con¬ 


taining  all  photo  captions.  Users 
would  search  for  older  photos  by 
caption  on  PressLink,  then  request 
specific  pictures  from  AFP. 

Larsen  outlined  three  methods  by 
which,  in  time,  older  photos  may 
become  available:  subscribers  with 
satellite  downlinks  would  have  di¬ 
rect  access  via  DITB  communica¬ 
tions;  AFP  would  post  older  photos 
on  PressLink  should  circumstances 
revive  their  news  value;  users  with 
specific  one-time  requests  would  di¬ 
rectly  dial  into  the  archive  to  down¬ 
load  photos. 

“As  the  system  upgrades  and  we 
build  our  clients,”  said  Larsen,  “we 
will  hopefully  have  a  forum  of  reg¬ 
ular  users  who  will  dial  into  the 
system  directly.”  Though  adding  a 
multiplexer  could  create  “a  kind  of 
mini-PressLink,”  she  added  that  AFP 
wants  to  retain  PressLink  service 
because  it  is  a  good  marketing  chan¬ 
nel  to  reach  a  greater  number  of 
newspapers.  AFP  text  and  Spanish- 
language  graphics  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  clients  also  go  out  over 
PressLink. 

Associated  Press 

By  the  middle  of  next  month,  the 
Associated  Press  expects  to  have  AP 
Leaf  picture  desks  at  all  1,000-plus 
member  newspapers  taking  the  pho¬ 
to  report.  Most  are  already  receiv¬ 
ing  the  AP  PhotoStream  digital  sig¬ 
nal.  Digital  circuits  are  also  up  to 
London,  Frankfurt,  and  Tokyo. 

Hal  Buell,  AP  assistant  to  the 
president  for  PhotoStream,  report¬ 
ed  progress  on  Leafdesk  software 
Version  8.  Besides  technical  and 
more  obvious  modifications  (e.g., 
slight  menu  changes),  the  update 
brings  JPEG  image  compression  to 
the  Leafdesks.  Users  not  only  will 
be  able  to  decompress  incoming  Pho¬ 
toStream  image  files,  but  will  be 
able  to  move  around  smaller  com¬ 
pressed  files  faster,  store  greater 
numbers  of  such  files,  and  “trans¬ 
mit  digitally  to  each  other.” 

The  AP  said  a  single  disk  now 
capable  of  holding  200  uncom¬ 
pressed  transmissions  will  be  able 
to  hold  800.  Some  of  the  addition¬ 
al  capacity  will  be  used  by  the  AP. 
With  a  second  disk  and  compres¬ 
sion,  a  fileserver’s  storage  runs  to 
1,600  images.  Utilizing  Version  8 
loadsharing,  sites  with  several  file- 
servers  will  be  able  to  store  thou¬ 
sands  of  images  on  line. 

Version  8  “should  be  in  beta  by 
the  middle  of  March,”  said  Buell. 
“We  hope  to  finish  the  implemen¬ 
tation  late  in  the  summer.” 

Karl  Kuntz,  assistant  managing 
editor/graphics  at  the  Columbus 

(See  WIREPHOTO  on  page  32P) 


Apart  from  personnel  and  organizational  matters, 
with  the  EPDs  in  place,  the  industry  faces  two  immedi¬ 
ate  technical  needs:  full-digital  transmission  and  elec¬ 
tronic  archiving. 
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(Ohio)  Dispatch  and  a  founder  of 
the  Leaf  User  Group,  said  that  for 
now,  without  a  properly  configured 
Leafdesk,  all  scanned  and  Photo- 
Stream  images  move  into  one  file- 
server  even  when  two  or  three  are 
networked.  Loadsharing,  he  said, 
will  permit  pictures  to  be  moved  to 
another  server  when  the  first  is  filled. 

Beyond  the  expanded  fileserver 
storage  that  compression  creates,  AP 
and  Leaf  are  developing  archiving 
solutions  for  the  wire  service  and 
its  members.  To  be  released  along 
with  the  Version  8  software  (both 
are  previewing  at  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  Digital 
92  conference  in  San  Francisco), 
the  archive  will  run  on  a  new  file- 
server  based  on  the  IBM  RS-6000 
and  use  database  management  from 
Informix. 

Supporting  optical  storage,  the 
platform  will  include  a  Sony  drive 
for  12",  6.5GB  write-once,  read- 
many  (WORM)  disks  and  a  50-disk 
autochanger,  creating  a  300GB 
archive  (50,000-1,000,000  on-line 
images,  depending  on  whether  the 
autochanger  is  used). 

The  new  server  includes  a  JPEG 
compression-decompression  hard¬ 
ware  module  capable  or  immediate 
response  to  requests  for  thumbnails 
and  mini-images.  If  enabled,  any 
network  workstation  (Leaf  or  Mac) 
will  be  able  to  send  images  or  re¬ 
trieve  them  from  the  archive. 

Digital  transmission  and  the  same 
RISC-based  technology  also  will  al¬ 
low  the  AP  to  archive  and  retrans¬ 
mit  images.  To  retrieve  images  on 
file  at  the  wire  service,  members 
will  be  able  to  dial  directly  into  the 
archive  over  telephone  lines  from 
their  Leafdesks  or  Macintoshes. 
Buell  said  AP  hopes  to  have  the 
archiving  product  ready  to  show  at 
ANPA/TEC  92  in  June. 

The  AP-operated  archive  may  per¬ 
mit  some  newspapers  to  save  only 
often-used  headshots  and  local  pic¬ 
tures,  thereby  reducing  their  archiv¬ 
ing  needs.  For  some,  said  the  AP, 
it  will  mean  that  the  combination  of 
compression  and  a  second  disk  drive 
will  suffice  as  a  local  archive. 

The  AP  said  it  and  Leaf  are  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Special  Libraries  As¬ 
sociation  to  develop  description 
standards,  that  can  be  used  by  all 
newspaper  librarians  for  easier  pho¬ 
to  searching. 

Already  available  is  the  AP/Leafax 
llld.  The  all-digital  color  film  scan¬ 
ner-transmitter  with  built-in  JPEG 


compression  came  out  of  beta-test¬ 
ing  just  in  time  for  the  Winter 
Olympics.  Buell  said  it  had  been 
field-tested  earlier  in  one-  to  three- 
picture  sports  and  political  campaign 
stories,  at  which  time,  he  added. 
Compander  problems  were  remedied. 

At  the  Olympics,  no  Leafax  fail¬ 
ures  were  reported  from  any  of  the 
six  venues  where  it  was  used.  USA 
Today  and  a  Norwegian  paper  were 
also  equipped  with  the  new  trans¬ 
mitter  at  the  Games;  a  few  dailies 
and  AP  bureaus  are  also  using  it. 

“The  llld  is  much  more  like  a 
portable  darkroom  than  the  old  Leafax 
was,”  said  Buell.  “On  the  Leafax  II, 
you'd  scan  a  picture  and  then  you’d 
transmit.  You  couldn’t  do  any  new 
scanning  until  you  finished  transmit¬ 
ting.”  The  new  model  stores  50  to 
60  pictures,  which  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted  at  the  user’s  convenience. 

The  Leafax  Illd  also  features  a 
flat  LCD  display  and  is  operated  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Leafdesk. 

Kuntz  said  the  Dispatch  bought  a 
prerelease  Leafax  Illd  in  early  De¬ 
cember.  It  trained  on  the  unit  for  a 
day  at  AP’s  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters,  sending  to  a  local  Leafdesk. 


cured  the  problem. 

The  AP  had  changed  to  a  JPEG 
compression  scheme  in  the  new 
Leafax  that  required  a  new  Com¬ 
pander  on  the  receiving  end  until  a 
compression  board  could  be  installed 
in  the  fileserver,  where  it  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  modem.  The  older 
Compander  does  not  work  with  the 
new  compression,  said  Kuntz. 

Kuntz  said  that  one  thing  he  had 
sought  from  AP  and  Leaf  was  batch- 
transmission  capability  for  the 
Leafax  so  the  paper  could  speed  its 
archiving.  The  Dispatch  has  been 
archiving  everything  on  a  magneto¬ 
optical  drive  for  more  than  a  year. 

“It  really  helps  us  on  deadline, 
but  it  takes  a  while,”  said  Kuntz. 
With  the  MacLeaf  card,  a  picture 
editor  on  the  Macintosh  workstation 
can  call  up  and  transfer  images  one 
at  a  time.  But  being  able  to  queue 
selected  pictures  for  a  batch  trans¬ 
fer  would  not  be  “such  a  waste  of 
time”  for  the  editor,  he  said. 

For  use  with  Macs  on  its  Leafnet, 
the  Dispatch  is  also  field-testing  a 
prototype  fiber  optic  bypass  from 
Leaf  Systems,  according  to  Steve 
Hoffenberg,  the  firm’s  applications 


“As  the  system  upgrades  and  we  build  our  clients,” 
said  Larsen,  “we  will  hopefully  have  a  forum  of  regular 
users  who  will  dial  Into  the  system  directly.” 


The  instruction  manual  was  pho¬ 
tocopied  for  each  Dispatch  photog¬ 
rapher  and  the  llld  is  in  the  train¬ 
ing  department,  where  it  sends  to  a 
Leafserver.  Kuntz  said  that  using 
the  same  macros  that  are  used  on  a 
Leafdesk  or  Leafscan-35  makes  for 
easy  training  on  the  “picture  desk 
in  a  box.” 

Twenty-two  color  pictures  were 
transmitted  to  Columbus  from  the 
Hall  of  Fame  Bowl  in  Tampa  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  “Once  they 
had  three  pictures  in  the  transmit 
queue,  they  could  just  keep  scan¬ 
ning,”  said  Kuntz.  He  also  noted 
that  resolution  can  be  matched  to 
size.  A  photo  editor  can  view  a  trans¬ 
mission  on  the  workstation,  then  ask 
the  photographer  to  resend  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  a  resolution  appropriate  to 
the  output  size.  “Our  reproduction 
is  much  better  then,”  he  remarked. 

The  initial  Compander  problem 
prevented  a  digital  connection  from 
Leafax  llld  to  Leafdesk.  Kuntz  said 
photos  from  a  football  game  in 
Cleveland  had  to  be  sent  in  analog 
fashion.  The  first  such  transmission 
took  45  minutes.  But  the  new  soft- 
l  ware  AP  sent  just  after  New  Year’s 


support  manager.  He  said  the  black 
box  was  created  to  route  the  signal 
around  a  Mac  that  was  shut  down 
or  crashed,  which  ordinarily  dis¬ 
ables  the  entire  local  network. 


In  pitching  the  benefits  of  elec¬ 
tronic  photo  processing,  the  AP  cites 
substantial  savings  above  the  Pho- 
toStream  surcharge  on  the  cost  of 
dry  silver  paper  —  45-85%  on 
$4,000  to  $45,000  annual  costs,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  services  a  paper  re¬ 
ceives. 

It  adds  to  that  the  elimination  of 
more  than  $2,500  in  print-making 
costs  per  photographer,  in  time,  pa¬ 
per,  chemistry,  water,  darkroom  and 
equipment.  Photos  can  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  nearer  deadlines.  Costs  and 
turnaround  time  are  further  reduced 
for  those  papers  relying  on  outside 
separators  for  color  work. 

It  noted,  however,  that  to  obtain 
the  best  return,  newspapers  must 
achieve  interdepartmental  coopera¬ 
tion  as  the  equipment  causes  some 
production  tasks  to  change  hands. 
“We’ve  seen  the  greatest  benefit 
where  the  newspaper  takes  the 
broadest  view,  without  squabbling 
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over  turf,”  the  AP  reported  in  a  re¬ 
cent  release. 

Reuters 

Reuters,  too,  is  going  to  all-dig- 
ital  delivery  of  news  photos,  but  has 
adopted  “a  compound  strategy  .  .  . 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  news¬ 
paper  picture  editors,”  according  to 
Reuters  media  vice  president  Arthur 
P.  Bushnell. 

The  wire  service  has  just  acquired 
a  new  photo  desk  at  its  Washington, 
D.C.,  headquarters.  It  will  continue 
its  general  news  picture  service  in 
broadcast  format  to  subscribers’  pic¬ 
ture  desks  or  printers.  Presslink,  how¬ 
ever,  is  providing  an  alternative  de¬ 
livery  route,  said  Bushnell. 

He  noted  that  other  delivery  meth¬ 
ods  should  become  available  by 
midyear.  Services  on  the  way  in¬ 
clude  PressLink  access  to  individu¬ 
al  pictures  and  various  selective  feeds 
over  the  broadcast  system.  Selectiv¬ 
ity  is  one  benefit  of  Reuters’  switch 
to  a  new  satellite,  said  Bushnell. 

For  example,  he  said  clients  would 
be  able  to  order  the  top- 10  pictures 
in  one  or  more  categories  “so  that 
you  have  a  multitiered  product  that 
meets  specific  needs,  either  of  in¬ 
dividual  sections  of  newspapers  or 
of  individual  newspapers.” 


Like  AFP,  Reuters  still  has  some 
of  its  News  Picture  Terminals  in  the 
Americas. 

“Eventually,  as  we  get  to  a  full 
digital  delivery  mechanism,  then 
those  machines  will  go  away,”  said 
Bushnell. 

Reuters  does  not  want  to  be  in 
the  “black  box”  business  —  it  does 
not  want  to  supply  any  hardware, 
only  photos  and  a  signal  compati¬ 
ble  with  all  receiving  equipment. 

“I’d  rather  have  resources  spent 
in  going  out  and  taking  quality  pho¬ 
tos  than  in  developing  a  piece  of 
hardware  when  we  really  are  not  a 
hardware  company  ...”  Bushnell 
said. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said  his  ser¬ 
vice  realizes  that  “it’s  in  our  best 
interest  to  make  sure  how  ever  we 
deliver  our  signal,  whatever  meth¬ 
ods  we  choose  are  compatible  with 
the  delivery  platforms  that  we  know 
exist.”  So  attention  has  switched  to 
the  transmission  technology  in  try¬ 
ing  to  position  Reuters  for  now  and 
the  future  through  an  ability  to  de¬ 


liver  to  open  platforms. 

“We  want  off-the-shelf  technolo¬ 
gy  that  allows  news  picture  editors 
to  subscribe  to  our  service  ...  on 
whatever  platform  they  have  chosen 
to  use,”  said  Bushnell.  He  said 
Reuters’  Job  now  is  standardizing 
its  delivery  for  compatibility  “with 
anything  that  is  out  there.” 

Both  analog  and  digital  signals 
will  be  temporarily  transmitted  dur¬ 
ing  the  changeover  to  all-digital  op¬ 
eration. 

Reuters  dial-up  picture  availabil¬ 
ity  over  PressLink  began  last  De¬ 
cember.  Since  then,  reported  Bush¬ 
nell,  many  newspapers  have  pre¬ 
viewed  Reuters  photos  either  as 
low-resolution  thumbnails  or  at  full- 
resolution  suitable  for  reproduction. 
Some  have  signed  as  subscribers. 

Robert  Schnitzlein,  head  of 
Reuters’  photos  operation,  cited  a 
small  weekday  paper,  the  Tracy 
(Calif.)  Press,  that  downloaded 
Reuters  color  pictures  from 
PressLink  and  ran  them  on  Page 
One.  Favorable  reader  reaction  to 
front-page  color  led  the  publisher  to 
subscribe. 

Tracy  Press  general  manager 
Robert  S.  Matthews  said  Reuters  is 
the  first  wire  service  to  which  his 
paper  has  subscribed  for  photos.  Af¬ 


ter  a  two-week  trial  last  fall,  the  pa¬ 
per  has  averaged  one  Reuters  pic¬ 
ture  daily,  usually  black-and-white. 

“For  a  small  paper  like  ours  with 
limited  space,  it  works  out  quite 
well,”  said  Matthews.  He  said  a 
faster  modem  and  better  decom¬ 
pression  products  have  sped  work 
with  color  photos,  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  regularly  when  capa¬ 
bilities  sufficiently  improve  in  han¬ 
dling  color  wirephotos.  (See  story, 
P.  14P.) 

Presslink  allows  newspapers  to  sam¬ 
ple  Reuters  news  pictures.  For  those 
who  do  not  subscribe,  PressLink  makes 
the  pictures  available  on  a  one-time  or 
as-needed  basis. 

Bushnell  described  PressLink  as 
“the  first  real  departure  for  us  in 
terms  of  delivering  our  product  us¬ 
ing  this  open  standard.”  But  he  called 
it  “a  first  step,  not  a  final  step.” 

Reuters’  PressLink  photo  users 
have  two  options:  a  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  fee  plus  a  per-picture 
charge,  or  a  full-access,  unlimited- 
use  subscription. 


However,  the  Knight-Ridder  ser¬ 
vice  also  has  benefits  for  Reuters. 
Bushnell  cited  its  electronic  mail  as 
a  good  way  to  communicate  with 
users.  He  said  PressLink  also  is  a 
good  channel  for  handling  requests 
for  specials  and  provides  redundancy 
for  bigger  clients  in  the  event  of 
hardware  failure. 

Ten  to  12  daily  photos  are  ac¬ 
cessed  through  a  Reuters  icon  on 
PressLink,  where  they  are  held  on 
line  for  seven  days.  After  that,  they 
are  available  using  a  separate  li¬ 
brary  icon,  which  also  gives  access 
to  other,  older  but  currently  news¬ 
worthy  photos  scanned  in  from 
Reuters’  archive. 

Bushnell  said  users  can  now  do 
keyword  searches  to  look  at  thumb¬ 
nails  and  to  retrieve  photos  faster 
than  in  the  past.  The  library  will 
continue  to  grow  as  all  pictures  reach 
their  eighth  day  on  the  system  and 
more  are  added  from  the  existing 
negative  and  print  archive. 

Reuters  said  its  new  in-house  elec¬ 
tronic  archive  uses  a  computer  sys¬ 
tem  developed  by  General  Electric 
and  software  developed  for  it  by 
PressLink,  including  image  com¬ 
pression  from  Storm  Technology. 

“We  are  looking  to  provide  full 
access  to  our  historic  photos,”  said 
Bushnell.  “We’re  also  considering 
ways  to  provide  a  more  complete 
archive  beyond  limiting  it  to  just 
Reuters  pictures.” 

To  move  pictures  into  its  own 
system,  Reuters  still  uses  Leafax 
units  for  film  and  older  analog  drum 
transmitters  for  prints.  But  late  last 
year  it  purchased  several  Phoenix 
systems  from  T/One  to  make  com¬ 
pressed  digital  image  transmissions 
from  the  field. 

The  portable  Phoenix  is  based  on 
a  ruggedized  Dolch  PC — small  but 
not  a  laptop.  For  Phoenix  systems, 
Dolch  now  installs  Sharp’s  active 
matrix  LCD  screen  and  changes  the 
video  card  to  accommodate  the  new 
flat-panel  color  display. 

Schnitzlein  said  a  Phoenix  was 
first  used  at  the  World  Series,  but 
then  the  Sharp  LCD  monitor  was 
still  a  separate  add-on.  In  subse¬ 
quent  tests  during  President  Bush’s 
trip  to  Asia  and  at  the  Super  Bowl, 
the  built-in  Sharp  screens  meant  “the 
photographers  have  to  carry  one  less 
tube  around,”  he  said. 

“A  sizable  order”  was  placed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Schnitzlein,  who  said  that 
key  locations  will  get  the  first 
Phoenixes.  Adoption  of  the  Phoenix 
was  occasioned  by  the  switch  to  an 
all-digital  picture  service,  he  said, 
noting,  however,  that  “there’ll  al¬ 
ways  be  areas  where  the  analog 
transmitter  will  be  used.” 


“  We  want  off-the-shelf  technology  that  allows  news 
picture  editors  to  subscribe  to  our  service ...  on  what¬ 
ever  platform  they  have  chosen  to  use,”  said  Bushnell. 
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Access 

( Continued  from  page  22P) 

Emergency  Response  Teams  officers  requested  that  me¬ 
dia  not  photograph  certain  tactical  operations. 

“We  complied  by  turning  cameras  away  from  ERT 
officers,”  Metcalf  said.  “Police  further  requested  we  not 
give  descriptions  of  ERT  operations  or  even  mention 
their  presence  during  our  noon  live  shot.  We  aimed  our 
camera  away  from  the  man's  house  for  the  live  shot 
and  downplayed  the  size  of  the  police  on  the  scene.” 

The  man  surrendered  to  police  without  incident  short¬ 
ly  after  that  noon  report. 

Most  rewarding  experiences  occur  when  media  per¬ 
sonnel  can  actually  help.  Michele  McDonald  of  the 
Boston  Globe  witnessed  a  mugging  on  the  sidewalk 
right  across  from  her  car  in  a  neighborhood  known  for 
its  drug  activity. 

“1  saw  a  woman  jumped  by  two  much  younger,  big¬ 
ger  women  and  tried  to  call  my  office  via  a  two-way 
radio,  but  at  first  no  one  was  listening.  While  I  was 
frantically  trying  to  get  an  answer  from  my  office,  I 
noticed  a  handful  of  young  men  watching  the  mug¬ 
ging  from  a  door  of  a  boarded-up  building.  Suddenly, 
they  burst  out  and  one  of  them  grabbed  one  of  the 
muggers,  smashing  her  against  a  car,”  McDonald  said. 

“At  some  point,  someone  from  work  heard  my  calls 
and  called  the  police.  1  flagged  down  the  police  car 
and  pointed  officers  to  the  scene,  where  they  broke  up 
the  fight  and  arrested  one  mugger.” 

McDonald  later  learned  that  the  muggers  were  try¬ 
ing  to  drag  the  victim  up  the  stairs  into  the  building 
where  the  men  were  waiting  to  take  her  money  after 
she  had  cashed  a  check.  The  victim  credited  McDon¬ 
ald  with  possibly  saving  her  life,  not  only  because  of 
her  presence  on  the  scene,  but  also  because  of  her  con¬ 
tacting  the  police. 

In  other  cases,  the  need  for  cooperation  between  the 
media  and  officials  becomes  apparent  when  photogra¬ 
phers'  lives  are  threatened.  This  was  evident  when 
Judy  Griesedieck,  formerly  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  was  covering  the  Miami  riots  in  January  1989. 

“I  kept  my  distance,  shooting  with  a  long  lens,  but 
it's  amazing  how  quickly  a  situation  like  that  can  ac¬ 
celerate  into  a  life-threatening  situation,”  Griesedieck 
remembered.  “We  were  several  blocks  away  and  felt 
fairly  safe  until  the  police  pulled  out  and  we  were  sud¬ 
denly  in  a  vulnerable  position.  We  got  out  right  away, 
but  not  quickly  enough.  The  rioters  saw  that  we  were 
alone  and  came  after  us. 

“1  think  the  police  should  have  let  us  know  they 
were  leaving  before  they  pulled  out.  We  were  certainly 
within  shouting  distance.  However,  if  I  had  it  to  do 
over  again,  I  wouldn't  do  much  differently.  The  only 
way  to  shoot  those  situations  is  to  get  close  enough 
to  see  what  is  going  on  and  there’s  an  amount  of  risk 
involved.” 

Luckily,  Griesedieck  did  manage  to  escape  to  safe¬ 
ty- 

Risk  and  cooperation  sometimes  involves  equipment 
as  well  as  events.  Pege  Gilgannon  of  WJLA-TV  News, 
Washington,  D.C.,  told  of  the  time  the  station  van  she 
was  driving  caught  fire  as  she  was  covering  a  brush 
fire  along  a  busy  interstate  highway. 

“I  saw  the  flames  underneath  the  truck  and  under 
the  gas  tanks,”  she  said.  “I  remember  the  camera  was 
beeping  indicating  the  batteries  were  going  and  peo¬ 
ple  were  saying  to  get  back  before  the  van  explodes. 


But  1  shot  the  fire  trucks  arriving  on  the  scene  and 
the  fire  boat  coming  up  the  river.” 

Gilgannon  accounts  that  fire  officials  went  in  the 
van  to  bring  her  her  pocketbook,  which  contained  her 
singed  credit  cards  and  that  the  fire  chief  let  her  use 
his  own  phone  to  call  the  station. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  access  problems 
are  evident  when  officials,  as  well  as  participants,  seem 
to  get  out  of  control. 

Most  chilling  was  Metcalf’s  account  of  KOMO  (Seat- 
tlej’s  John  Goheen,  NPPA-TV  cameraman  of  the  year, 
who  was  harassed  and  arrested  for  “obstructing  police 
officer.” 

Metcalf  remembers  Goheen  first  crossed  police  lines 
at  a  shooting  incident,  but  when  police  officers  yelled 
to  him  to  return  to  the  taped-off  area,  he  did.  Still, 
one  police  officer  confronted  Goheen  behind  the  es¬ 
tablished  police  line. 

“They  talked,  the  officer  placed  handcuffs  on  him 
and  placed  him  in  the  patrol  car,”  Metcalf  said. 

Goheen  later  told  News  Photographer  that  he  spent 
the  next  hour  handcuffed  with  hands  behind  his  back, 
in  pain  because  the  cuffs  were  put  on  tight  enough  to 
cut  into  his  wrists.  He  said  the  officer  told  him,  “You 
got  yourself  into  this  situ.ition,”  and  “You  have  no 
rights.”  Charges  were  later  dropped. 

As  Joe  Lippincott  of  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  has  observed,  “there’s  always  been  and  always 
will  be  a  segment  of  the  police  population  out  there 
who  exceed  their  authority.  Sometimes  it’s  because 
they’re  feeling  their  oats;  sometimes,  as  in  my  case, 
it  is  to  be  vindictive  toward  the  publication  a  news 
photographer  works  for.  And  sometimes,  it’s  to  cover 
their  tracks.” 

Even  more  worrisome  for  photographers  may  be 
when  participants  turn  against  them.  Scott  Heckel  of 
the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  tells  of  the  hazards  of 
covering  a  professional  football  game.  Heckel  said: 

“An  Erie,  Pa.,  tv  photographer  was  hit  by  Houston 
wide  receiver  Haywood  Jeffires  after  an  incomplete 
pass  into  the  end  zone  during  the  Oiler/Cleveland 
Browns  game.  For  10  minutes,  he  drifted  in  and  out 
of  consciousness  while  Browns  fans  in  the  open  end 
of  the  stadium,  known  as  the  ‘Dawg  Pound,'  pelted 
him  and  those  attending  him  with  snowballs  and  dog 
biscuits.” 

Because  of  this  incident  and  the  subsequent  lawsuit 
against  the  Browns,  photographers  are  no  longer  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  the  area  behind  the  end  zone  at  the 
open  end  of  the  stadium.  Heckel  said  that  in  addition, 
photographers  are  also  now  restricted  to  a  special  area 
designated  for  the  media  and  are  no  longer  free  to 
roam  on  the  team’s  practice  fields  at  camp. 

Thus,  it  seems  both  the  media  and  officials  need  to 
realize  that  all  have  respective  jobs  to  do,  and  should 
keep  out  of  each  other’s  way  and  do  them.  The  con¬ 
clusions  of  this  study  seem  to  indicate  that  when  po¬ 
lice  and  media  have  guidelines  in  advance  of  what  is 
expected  from  each,  access  becomes  less  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  both. 
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in  American  newsrooms  could  “have 
some  impact  on  coverage  of  Africa 
and  other  Third  World  stories  .... 
There  is  no  guarantee,  of  course, 
that  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
a  larger  corps  of  African-American 
and  other  minority  journalists  would 
necessarily  produce  more  volumi¬ 
nous  and  sympathetic  coverage  of  a 
continent  they  barely  know  them¬ 
selves;  but  it  might  have  a  subtle, 
gradual  effect,  particularly  if  and 
when  these  people  move  into  man¬ 
agement  positions.” 

•  The  journalistic  traditions  in 
Africa  itself  need  to  be  strength¬ 
ened,  which  could  awaken  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  the  continent’s  “rich¬ 
ness  and  vitality,”  make  it  easier  for 
American  editors  to  keep  up  with 
news  there,  and  help  establish  more 
contacts  within  the  African  press 
corps,  possibly  leading  to  a  reliable 
corps  of  stringers. 

•  The  problem  of  access  to  Africa 
needs  to  be  alleviated. 

•  Annual  cash  prizes  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  reporting  from  Africa  could 
be  established,  with  African  jour¬ 
nalists  among  those  considered  for 
awards. 

•  A  reliable  supplement  is  need¬ 
ed  for  the  information  about  Africa 
that  is  available  in  the  U.S.,  “per¬ 
haps  an  independent  clearinghouse 
in  the  United  States  for  information 
from  and  about  Africa,  whose  in¬ 
tended  audience  would  not  be  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  already  Africanists  but 
journalists  and  other  non-specialists 
with  a  particular  need  for  knowl¬ 
edge  about  Africa  from  time  to 
time.” 

Gergen  and  Ungar  suggested  that 
within  these  six  recommendations, 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
television  and  radio. 

“According  to  recent  survey  re¬ 
search,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
American  public  depends  upon  tele¬ 
vision  as  its  primary  source  of  news; 
broadcasting  also  plays  a  dramati¬ 
cally  growing  role  in  providing  ba¬ 
sic  information  to  the  citizens  of 
Africa  and  other  Third  World  coun¬ 
tries,”  they  wrote.  “Until  now,  the 
print  media  have  provided  far  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  complete  coverage  of 
Africa  than  either  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion.” 

In  conclusion,  Gergen  and  Ungar 
stated,  “To  cover  Africa  with  the 
thoroughness  and  competency  it  de¬ 
serves  will  require  imagination,  ef¬ 
fort  and,  of  course,  financial  re¬ 
sources. 

“Not  to  cover  Africa,  or  to  cov¬ 
er  it  only  marginally,  would  be  to 
deny  its  present  and  future  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  world  stage.” 


Charity  calls  for  Megarry 


Roy  Megarry,  55,  is  cashing  out 
early  as  chairman  and  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  helping  desperately  poor 
people  in  undeveloped  nations  to 
create  small  businesses  with  the  help 
of  used  equipment  donated  by  Cana¬ 
dian  businesses. 

In  the  slums  of  Lima,  Peru,  his 
program.  Tools  for  Development, 
has  used  $3  million  worth  of  old 
tools  and  machinery  to  start  355 
businesses  that  employ  4,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  metal  working,  carpentry,  shoe 
making,  clothing  manufacturing,  and 
other  businesses  operating  in  two 
production  centers. 

“This  project  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  I  have  done  in  my 
career,”  Megarry  said. 

After  14  years  with  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  the  flagship  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  Megarry  plans  to  step  down 
later  this  year  to  devote  about  eight 
months  a  year  to  developing  small 
businesses.  He  wants  to  expand  the 
program  in  South  America  and  even¬ 
tually  to  Africa. 

For  the  remaining  four  months, 
Megarry,  who  is  married  and  has 
three  grown  children,  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  career  consulting  for  Thom¬ 
son  and  other  newspaper  companies. 

The  idea  struck  him  when  he  vis¬ 
ited  Lima  with  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  in  1988.  The 
Canadian  ambassador  there  invit¬ 
ed  him  to  tour  some  projects  in  the 


Lima  slums  of  Villa  El  Salvador, 
where  he  witnessed  the  most  crush¬ 
ing  poverty  he  had  ever  seen. 

“I  was  shocked  by  the  level  and 
extent  of  the  poverty.  I  decided  then 
I  was  going  to  do  something,”  he 
asserted. 

He  began  by  raising  funds  for  two 
schools  he  visited.  Then  he  solicit¬ 
ed  unwanted  equipment  in  Globe 
and  Mail  ads  depicting  poor  work¬ 
ers  in  need  of  tools,  not  handouts. 

Megarry  and  the  Globe  and  Mail 
have  directed  the  program  with 
help  from  Care  Canada  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  International  Development 
Agency. 

It  is  based  on  the  philosophy  of 
providing  the  means  for  poor  peo¬ 
ple  to  earn  a  living  by  working  with 
equipment  that  might  as  easily  have 
been  discarded  to  a  scrap  yard. 

The  inevitable  question  is.  Why 
does  an  executive  at  the  peak  of  a 
successful  career  suddenly  give  it 
up? 

“Because  I’m  getting  so  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  out  of  what  I’m  doing,” 
Megarry  said  from  his  car  phone. 
He  dismissed  the  stereotype  of  saint¬ 
ly  self  sacrifice. 

“It’s  terribly  fulfilling,  and  real¬ 
ly  I  can’t  think  of  anything  I  could 
do  with  the  rest  of  my  life  that  could 
be  more  rewarding  than  what  I’m 
about  to  do.” 

No  successor  has  been  named  for 
him  at  the  Globe  and  Mail. 


FCC  proposes  easing 
caps  on  radio  ownership 


The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  is  proposing  to  ease  limits 
on  the  ownership  of  radio  stations 
as  a  way  to  revive  the  faltering  ra¬ 
dio  industry. 

New  regulations  proposed  by  the 
FCC  would  allow  one  owner  to  own 
many  radio  stations,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  control  more  than  25%  of 
the  total  audience,  in  large  markets. 
In  markets  of  eight  stations  or  few¬ 
er,  up  to  half  the  stations  could  be 
held  by  one  owner. 

Current  regulations  limit  owner¬ 
ship  to  one  AM  and  one  FM  sta¬ 
tion  in  a  market. 

The  FCC  also  proposes  to  expand 
maximum  ownership  to  200  stations, 
from  the  current  limit  of  12  AM 
and  12  FM  stations. 

No  changes  are  proposed  in  tele¬ 
vision  station  ownership,  limited  to 
12  stations,  or  in  rules  barring  own¬ 
ership  of  a  television  station  and 


newspaper  in  the  same  market. 

Restrictions  on  ownership  are  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  diversity  and  com¬ 
petition  and  to  prevent  monopoly. 
By  easing  the  limits,  the  FCC  is 
hoping  that  allowing  bigger  radio 
groups  will  prevent  weaker  stations 
from  falling  victim  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  driven  many  sta¬ 
tions  out  of  business. 

Supporting  its  proposals,  the  FCC 
staff  issued  a  report  saying  that 
most  of  the  nation’s  radio  stations 
are  losing  money  and  that  153  sta¬ 
tions  had  gone  silent  in  the  last  12 
months. 

Radio  deregulation  is  supported 
by  FCC  chairman  Alfred  C.  Sikes. 
But  opposition  is  considered  likely 
when  the  changes  come  to  vote  of 
the  full  FCC,  and  in  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  which  oversees 
the  FCC. 
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NEWS  TECH  - 


Newspapers  and  waste  disposal 

How  prepared  are  you  for  an  in-depth  inspection  of  your  f acuities? 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Do  you  know  where  your  dis¬ 
charge  points  are  and  what  is  go¬ 
ing  down  the  drain,  and  in  what  vol¬ 
umes? 

A  California  newspaper  official, 
whose  company  paid  $675,000  in 
an  out-of-court  settlement  with  the 
state  over  waste  disposal  violations, 
warned  publishers  that  knowing  the 
answer  to  these  questions  —  and 
several  others  —  could  save  them 
from  the  same  fate. 

“Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  are  subject  to  more  vigor¬ 
ous  regulation  and  inspections  by 
state  agencies  and  must  take  all  pre¬ 
cautions  possible  to  avoid  going 
through  the  experience  we  encoun¬ 
tered,”  said  Jeff  Hodgkinson,  envi¬ 
ronmental  safety  manager  for  Lesh- 
er  Communications  Inc.,  which  owns 
five  printing  plants  and  produces  33 
newspapers  and  other  publications. 


“We  did  violate  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  holding  of  hazardous 
waste  material  on  the  premises  more 
than  90  days,”  Hodgkinson  said. 
“This  occurred  because  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  find  a  way  to  recycle  used 
ink  rather  than  continue  shipping 
it.” 

LCI  also  violated  a  regulation 
when  it  decided  to  change  waste 
hauling  firms,  he  continued.  In  the 
changeover  process,  he  explained, 
the  old  labels  used  by  the  previous 
firm  were  removed  and  replaced  with 
labels  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  hauler.  Unfortunately, 
Hodgkinson  said,  once  a  label  has 
been  applied  to  a  drum,  it  is  illegal 
to  tear  it  off  and  dispose  of  it. 

LCI  also  was  charged  with  un¬ 
lawful  disposal  of  waste  ink  that  in¬ 
volved  the  publisher’s  record-keep¬ 
ing,  he  added. 

When  the  company  got  an  ink  re¬ 
claiming  system  operating,  it  was 


“Housekeeping  is  vitai,”  Hodgkinson  stressed.  “The 
overaii  appearance  of  the  working  environment  wiii  be 
the  first  thing  state  inspectors  see . . .  first  impressions 
can  be  costiy.” 


Speaking  before  the  recent  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Coronado, 
Hodgkinson  said  Lesher’s  “experi¬ 
ence”  began  in  1990  with  an  in¬ 
spection  by  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Toxic  Substance  Control. 
It  ended  with  the  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  firm  being  hit  with  $385,000  in 
fines,  $100,000  for  testing  and 
$190,000  to  underwrite  two  com¬ 
munity  hazardous  waste  collection 
drives  and  a  printing  industry  video 
on  controlling  hazardous  waste 
streams. 

The  inspection  was  touched  off, 
Hodgkinson  related,  by  a  disgrun¬ 
tled  former  employee,  who  report¬ 
ed  to  the  state  that  the  company  was 
openly  dumping  drums  of  solvents 
and  ink  into  a  sewer  drain. 

Although  those  charges  were  nev¬ 
er  proven  and  eventually  dropped, 
the  inspectors  found  other  viola¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  speaker. 


able  to  separate  solvent  from  ink, 
manifest  it,  and  ship  it  separately, 
Hodgkinson  recalled.  The  state  then 
asked  LCI  to  account  for  its  dis¬ 
posal  of  solvent  from  prior  periods, 
which  it  could  not  do. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  newspapers 
in  the  “traumatic  process”  his  firm 
underwent,  the  safety  manager 
warned. 

“How  prepared  are  you  for  this 
kind  of  in-depth  inspection  of  your 
facility?”  Hodgkinson  asked.  “How 
prepared  is  your  company  for  the 
fines  that  could  result?” 

To  meet  state  and  federal  stan¬ 
dards,  he  recommended  that  news¬ 
papers  take  these  precautions; 

•  Examine  the  pressroom  for  en¬ 
vironmental  and  safety  hazards  such 
as  presses,  blanket  washes,  clean¬ 
ing  solvents,  fountain  solutions,  oils, 
and  many  other  products.  Ink  and 
solvent  must  be  in  closed  contain¬ 
ers  at  all  times. 


•  Consider  photo  paper  and  PMT 
as  hazardous  wastes  and  the  photo 
and  pre-press  departments  as  heavy 
silver  discharge  areas  that  require 
some  type  of  equipment  to  remove 
silver  from  the  sewer  discharge. 

•  Be  aware  that  developers  and 
wash  waters  from  paper,  film,  and 
plate  processing  are  waste  streams. 

•  Be  sure  that  containers  desig¬ 
nated  as  rag  or  chemical  barrels  are 
clean  and  well  marked. 

•  Know  where  drains  are  locat¬ 
ed  and  how  many  sources  discharge 
to  a  drain. 

•  Avoid  disposing  of  hazardous 
waste  in  dumpsters,  a  clear  viola¬ 
tion. 

“Housekeeping  is  vital,”  Hodgkin¬ 
son  stressed.  “The  overall  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  working  environment 
will  be  the  first  thing  state  inspec¬ 
tors  see  .  .  .  first  impressions  can  be 
costly.” 

He  also  urged  an  in-house  cam¬ 
paign  to  encourage  employees  to  cut 
back  on  generating  waste  and  train 
them  in  the  proper  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  it. 

In  LCI’s  case,  Hodgkinson  dis¬ 
closed,  the  main  focus  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  were  the  production  areas. 
Photo,  pre-press,  and  the  pressroom 
were  extensively  checked  and  test¬ 
ed,  he  said,  adding:  “They  tested 
each  paper  and  film  processor,  the 
outflow,  plate  processors,  the  press 
water  room,  and  ink  reclaimer.  They 
even  tested  some  six  to  eight  units 
from  our  press  to  make  sure  it  was 
the  same  ink  in  each  sump.” 

LCI  had  to  pay  the  $100,000  cost 
of  the  testing. 

The  lesson  from  the  experience 
is  that  “Old  habits  and  attitudes  in 
the  production  areas — and  in  top 
management — will  have  to  change,” 
Hodgkinson  said.  “It  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  close  the  loop  on 
our  waste  streams.  We  must  pro¬ 
tect  our  business,  our  employees, 
the  environment,  and  the  future  gen¬ 
erations  who  will  rely  on  our  news¬ 
papers.” 

A  second  speaker  on  the  panel, 
“Be  a  Manager,  Go  to  Jail,”  was 
Paul  Duvall,  managing  partner  of 
the  King  and  Ballow  law  firm  in 
San  Diego,  who  noted  that  there  is 
a  “growing  wave  of  support  for  crim- 
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inal  prosecution  in  the  arena  of  work¬ 
place  health  and  safety  hazards.” 

He  cited  a  1985  prosecution  in 
Illinois  of  three  corporate  executives 
of  a  silver  recovery  business  and 
California’s  Criminal  Liability  Act, 
which  became  effective  last  year. 

In  the  Illinois  case,  Duvall  re¬ 
called,  the  defendants  were  convicted 
of  murder  and  reckless  conduct  in 
the  death  of  a  worker  who  had  in¬ 
haled  cyanide  at  their  plant. 

The  criminal  liability  act,  he  said, 
applies  not  only  to  the  workplace 


but  also  to  “concealed  dangers”  that 
might  threaten  consumers,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  as  well  as  employees. 

Duvall  also  noted  that,  under  the 
act,  safety  notices,  warnings,  and 
other  information  a  company  re¬ 
ceives  from  a  federal,  state,  or  lo¬ 
cal  agency  can  be  used  against  a 
defendant  to  demonstrate  that  “ac¬ 
tual  knowledge”  of  the  danger  ex¬ 
isted. 

Prosecutors  nationwide  appear  to 
be  more  involved  in  worker-safety 
cases,  the  lawyer  said. 


An  example  he  cited  is  a  Michi¬ 
gan  case  in  which  General  Dynam¬ 
ics  Corporation’s  Land  Services  Di¬ 
vision  was  charged  with  involun¬ 
tary  manslaughter  in  the  death  of 
an  employee  following  exposure  to 
a  degreasing  solvent. 

In  the  light  of  increasing  official 
attention  to  plant  safety  hazards, 
Duvall  advised  companies  to  im¬ 
plement  an  internal  system  by  which 
employees  can  notify  management 
and  state  regulating  agencies  about 
serious  dangers. 


Consolidation 


Pressmaker  MAN  Roland  Inc.  plans  to  shutter  New  Jersey  plant, 
consolidate  North  American  operations  in  Connecticut 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

MAN  Roland  Inc.  plans  to  con¬ 
solidate  its  North  American  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  web  press  op¬ 
erations  at  its  new  Stonington, 
Conn.,  facilities. 

Web  Press  Division  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Edward  R.  Padilla  said 
last  week  that  the  move  “continues 
the  restructuring”  of  the  formerly 
separate  businesses  for  newspaper 
and  commercial  products. 

The  restructuring  was  begun  last 
spring.  Executive  and  administra¬ 
tive  staff  are  now  headquartered  in 
Stonington,  where  the  company  put 
up  a  $23  million  plant  on  80  acres. 


employed  by  another  pressmaker  in 
nearby  Mystic  and  others  recently 
laid  off  by  a  naval  contractor  in  Gro¬ 
ton,  also  nearby. 

MAN  said  the  move  will  not  af¬ 
fect  price,  delivery,  or  service  and 
support.  After  June,  the  Stonington 
facility  will  provide  the  same  sales, 
engineering,  parts,  service  and  sup¬ 
port. 

Padilla  called  the  move  a  strate¬ 
gic  response  “to  the  realities  of  to¬ 
day’s  business  environment,”  and  a 
“logical  progression”  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  “plan  to  maximize  the  effi¬ 
ciencies  of  our  new  manufacturing 
capacity”  at  four  sites  in  Germany. 

He  said  that  plan  adopts  a  world¬ 


Padilla  said  his  division  wiii  go  ahead  with  its 
pianned  introduction  of  new  newspaper  and  singie- 
width  commericai  presses  buiit  to  North  American 
specifications. 


Some  staff  from  sales,  service 
and  support,  and  engineering  will 
move  to  Stonington  later  this  year, 
when  the  newspaper  press  facilities 
in  Middlesex,  N.J.,  are  slated  to 
close. 

Through  midyear,  most  of  the 
Middlesex  work  force  is  to  be  giv¬ 
en  60-day  notice  of  impending  lay¬ 
offs  and  will  be  offered  state  and 
private  outplacement  services.  Padil¬ 
la  said  any  transfers  from  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  factory  to  Stonington  would 
be  “principally  technical  personnel.” 

He  pointed  out  that  Stonington  is 
well  located  to  draw  on  a  skilled 
work  force,  including  workers  once 


wide  perspective,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  product  mix  and  capacity. 
Stonington,  he  noted,  could  fall  back 
on  capacity  at  the  modernized  Ger¬ 
man  plants,  if  necessary. 

A  “major  new  newspaper  order” 
could  lead  MAN  “to  rethink  the  de¬ 
cision”  concerning  the  Middlesex 
plant,  said  Padilla.  He  noted  that  a 
final  decision  to  close  or  mothball 
Middlesex  will  be  made  in  late 
spring. 

In  the  meantime,  the  plant  is  com¬ 
pleting  several  press  orders,  and 
MAN  is  proceeding  with  its  con¬ 
solidation  plans  because,  it  said,  nei¬ 
ther  customers  nor  economists  are 


predicting  a  recovery  “until  1993  at 
the  earliest.” 

Padilla  said  his  division  will  go 
ahead  with  its  planned  introduction 
of  new  newspaper  and  single-width 
commericai  presses  built  to  North 
American  specifications.  These  will 
include  Uniset  and  Cromoset  sin¬ 
gle-width  products  with  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  capabili¬ 
ties  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  former  East  German  Plamag 
business  that  MAN  acquired  last 
year. 

Padilla  said  that  at  least  one  of 
the  two  presses  will  be  shown  at 
ANPA/TEC  92  in  June. 


Boston  Globe 
installs  EdgCapture 

With  the  installation  of  PC-based 
EdgCapture,  the  Boston  Globe  now 
offers  the  convenience  of  credit  card 
use  to  its  classified  ad  customers. 

The  product  from  Chelmsford, 
Mass.-based  Edgil  Associates  Inc. 
provides  on-line  automatic  credit 
verification,  with  credit  information 
directly  entered  into  the  Globe’s 
Atex  IAS  order-entry  system.  Cred¬ 
it  personnel  are  notified  of  credit 
issues  within  minutes  of  an  ad  or¬ 
der.  EdgCapture  is  available  in  three 
levels  of  various  options. 

Founded  in  1984  by  former  Atex 
and  DEC  employees,  Edgil  earlier 
installed  EdgCapture  at  New  York’s 
Village  Voice.  Other  customers  in¬ 
clude  the  Associated  Press  and  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Pennsylvania. 
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IN  BRIEF  — 

Judge  dismisses 
weekly’s  suit 
against  dailies 

A  federal  judge  has  dismissed  a 
weekly  newspaper’s  lawsuit  against 
the  city’s  two  dailies,  calling  the  suit 
improper  and  without  merit. 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News 
Weekly  filed  a  $1 .5  million  suit  against 
the  Chattanooga  Times  and  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News-Free  Press  in  1991, 
claiming  the  papers’  Joint  operating 
agreement  was  improperly  approved 
and  gave  them  a  monopoly  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  newspaper  sales. 

In  dismissing  the  case  Feb.  3,  U.S. 
District  Judge  James  Jarvis  said  the 
newspaper  could  challenge  the  agree¬ 
ment  only  by  seeking  judicial  review, 
not  by  suing  the  participants. 

Jarvis  also  ruled  that  the  joint 
agreement  was  immaterial  to  the 
News  Weekly’s  claims  of  lost  adver¬ 
tising  revenue. 

The  weekly  claimed  that  it  had  been 
hurt  when  the  Times  and  the  Press 
raised  their  newsstand  price  to  5(V,  a 
claim  the  judge  called  “illogical  and 
without  merit  as  a  matter  of  law.” 

—  AP 

Cops  with  press 
identification 
videotape  march 

A  New  Jersey  county  sheriff  and 
prosecutor  permitted  police  dressed 
as  civilians  to  videotape  demonstra¬ 
tions  but  denied  knowing  the  cops 
carried  phony  press  identification. 

“I  think  its  offensive  to  have  law 
enforcement  officers  posing  as  people 
from  the  press,”  said  Bergen  County 
prosecutor  John  J.  Fahy. 

Sheriff  Jack  Terhune  said  the  offi¬ 
cers  did  not  violate  a  policy  forbid¬ 
ding  officers  to  impersonate  reporters 
because  they  did  not  use  the  ruse  to 
gain  information. 

Terhune  said  he  would  investigate 
how  it  was  that  the  officers  were  driv¬ 
ing  an  unmarked  car  bearing  the 
license  plate  of  an  out-of-state  cable 
television  truck. 

The  Record  of  Hackensack 
reported  that  both  officials  defended 
the  act  of  videotaping  demonstrations 
stemming  from  the  trial  of  a  Teaneck 
police  officer  who  was  eventually  ac¬ 
quitted  of  manslaughter  for  the 
shooting  in  the  back  and  killing  of  a 
black  teen-ager  who  was  carrying  a 
gun. 


Publishers  Express 
signs  pact  with 
more  newspapers 


Terhune  said  the  officers  posed  as 
newspeople  to  avoid  attention  and 
videotaped  several  demonstrations 
not  to  identify  marchers  but  to  docu¬ 
ment  what  happens  in  case  charges 
that  are  filed. 

“We’re  not  out  there  to  create  a 
disturbance,”  he  said.  “We’re  trying 
to  prevent  a  disturbance.” 

Help-wanted 
index  unchanged 

The  Help-Wanted  Advertising 
Index  was  unchanged  in  December, 
according  to  the  Conference  Board. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  for  the 
past  three  months  with  readings  of  89 
in  December  and  November  and  88  in 
October. 

The  Conference  Board  surveys 
help-wanted  advertising  volume  in  51 
major  newspapers  across  the  country 
every  month.  Because  ad  volume  has 
proven  to  be  sensitive  to  labor  market 
conditions,  the  index  measures 
monthly  changes  in  the  local, 
regional,  and  national  supply  of  jobs. 

“The  labor  market  has  been  re¬ 
markably  stable  over  the  last  six 
months.  Help-wanted  advertising 
volume  has  been  virtually  flat, 
although  at  a  depressed  level.  And, 
after  16  straight  months  of  sizable 
layoffs,  there  is  no  strong  evidence 
that  the  slump  in  labor  market  activity 
is  beginning  to  break  up,”  said  Con¬ 
ference  Board  economist  Ken  Gold¬ 
stein. 

Houston  Post 
offers  monthly 
magazine 

The  Houston  Post  has  launched 
“Houston  at  Home,”  a  monthly  full- 
color  magazine  designed  to  showcase 
Bayou  City  living,  indoors  and  out. 

Launched  in  August,  the  magazine 
features  columns  written  by  Post 
design  editor  Pamela  Lewis  and  gar¬ 
dening  guru  Bob  Flagg.  Contributing 
writers  include  architects,  designers 
and  remodeling  experts,  and  answers 
to  readers’  questions. 

Special  features  include  entertain¬ 
ing  advice,  remodeling  and  renovat¬ 
ing,  and  Houston  lifestyles.  The 
magazine  is  aimed  at  dual-career 
families  who  see  home  as  a  sanctuary 
from  the  busy  world,  said  Lewis. 


Publishers  Express,  the  private 
delivery  company,  has  completed 
agreements  with  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News  and  TNI  Partners, 
agent  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen,  to  expand  its 
alternate  delivery  system  into  these 
two  cities. 

Deliveries  in  San  Jose  and  Tucson 
began  in  January. 

The  company  has  developed  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  delivering  magazines,  cata¬ 
logs,  and  advertising  material  to  indi¬ 
vidual  households  at  lower  rates  than 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  currently 
delivers  products  for  over  50  maga¬ 
zine  and  catalog  companies. 

Publishers  Express  reportedly 
plans  to  expand  its  system  to  the 
country’s  top  75  cities  within  the  next 
three  years. 

Investors  in  the  company  include 
American  Express  Publishing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  Mail  Order  Association  of 
America,  Meredith  Corporation, 
News  America  Publishing  Inc.,  the 
New  York  Times  Company,  Quad/ 
Graphics  Inc.,  R.R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons  Company,  the  Time  Inc.  Maga¬ 
zine  Co.  and  Times  Mirror  Magazines 
Inc. 


About  500  Rocky  Mountain  News 
employees  received  shots  after  a 
newspaper  cafeteria  worker  had  con¬ 
tracted  hepatitis  A,  said  staff  nurse 
Marie  Griffith. 

“There  is  no  health  hazard,”  Grif¬ 
fith  said.  “It’s  a  very  remote  risk  any¬ 
one  would  contract  it  here,  but  to 
make  sure  there’s  no  possibility, 
we’re  making  the  immune  globulin 
available  to  everyone.” 

Griffith  said  the  cafeteria  worker 
got  sick,  went  to  his  doctor,  and  was 
tested  for  hepatitis  A,  an  ailment  that 
strikes  the  liver  but  is  not  as  serious  as 
hepatitis  B.  Hepatitis  A  ordinarily 
causes  a  two-month  illness. 

The  Colorado  Department  of 
Health  was  notified,  and  they  in  turn 
told  the  paper  that  the  worker  tested 
positive.  The  employee  had  handled 
food,  including  ingredients  for  salad. 
Employees  who  had  eaten  cold  food 
or  that  from  the  salad  bar  were 
encouraged  to  get  shots. 


News  employees 
are  immunized 
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No  charges  filed 
against  subject 
of  news  series 

I  A  two-year  federal  investigation 

I  prompted  by  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
newspaper  series  linking  the  city’s 
former  fire  chief  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to 
people  who  had  profited  from  arson 
has  ended  with  no  charges  filed 
against  him. 

“I  consider  it  a  complete  exonera¬ 
tion,  and  I  knew  all  along  it  would 
!  come,”  former  Chief  Steve  Conroy 

I  said. 

A  1989  series  by  the  Star  Tribune  of 
Minneapolis  said  Conroy  had  toler¬ 
ated  shoddy  arson  investigations  and 
associated  with  people  who  profited 
from  arson  in  St.  Paul.  The  series  won 
a  Pulitzer  for  investigative  reporting. 

Conroy  was  investigated  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney’s  Office,  the  FBI,  the  j 
IRS  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 

»  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  , 

<  On  Feb.  3,  U.S.  Attorney  Thomas 
Heffelfinger  said,  “We  found  no  basis 
for  the  filing  of  federal  charges.” 

Tim  McGuire,  executive  editor  of 
the  Star  Tribune,  said  in  a  statement, 
“In  our  investigations,  we  uncovered 
facts  that  raised  considerable  ques¬ 
tions  about  fires  in  St.  Paul  and  Chief 
Conroy.  We  presented  those  facts  in 
our  article  for  our  readers  to  draw 
!  their  own  conclusions  and  make  their 

^  own  decisions.” 

The  63-year-old  Conroy  resigned 
last  April  after  a  quarter-century  on 
the  job  and  has  sued  the  Star  Tribune. 

—  AP 

Judge  allows 
layoffs  at 
Pittsburgh  Press 

A  federal  judge  in  Pittsburgh 
refused  a  Teamsters  Union  request  to 
block  the  layoff  of  22  Pittsburgh  Press 
Co.  drivers. 

Teamsters  Local  211  had  sued  to 
delay  the  layoffs  and  route  changes 
I  until  after  a  new  contract  could  be 

I  reached  to  replace  one  that  expired 
Dec.  31. 

But  U.S.  District  Judge  Donald  E. 
Ziegler  ruled  Jan.  24  that  the  union 
had  failed  to  prove  the  layoffs  vio¬ 
lated  the  old  contract. 

The  company  is  trying  to  shift  its 
distribution  to  a  depot  system  and 
eliminate  450  union  drivers.  It  would 
also  convert  its  4,300  youth  carriers  to 
a  smaller  force  of  adults. 


Meanwhile,  the  Press  Co.  is  also 
negotiating  with  nine  other  unions 
working  under  expired  contracts. 

Several  days  after  the  judge  ruled, 
hundreds  of  newspaper  union  mem¬ 
bers  and  supporters  from  other  area 
unions  rallied.  Leaders  vowed  to 
“stop  the  Press”  from  eliminating 
jobs  and  benefits,  as  it  has  proposed, 
and  discussed  a  possible  boycott. 

Under  a  joint  operating  agreement, 
Scripps  Howard’s  Press  Co.  publishes 
its  own  dominant  afternoon  paper, 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  Block 
Newspapers’  morning  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Tabloid  for 

high  schooi  students 

receives  grant 

WorldWise,  a  new  international 
tabloid  newspaper  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  has  received  a  $600,000  com¬ 
mitment  from  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation 
to  market  the  monthly  publication, 
according  to  Peter  Bird  Martin,  editor 
in  chief. 

Published  by  South-North  News 
Service,  headquartered  in  Hanover, 
N.H.,  the  eight-page  monthly  is  read 
by  more  than  4,000  students  in  238 
classrooms  in  the  U.S.  The  goal  of  its 
marketing  plan  it  to  increase  circula¬ 
tion  to  100,000  students  by  1996. 

Edited  by  senior  U.S.  journalism 
professionals,  WorldWise  brings  cur¬ 
rent  events  into  the  classroom  in  a 
news  format.  The  negotiations  to  end 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  war  and  strife 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  global  warm¬ 
ing  are  some  topics  covered,  one  to  an 
issue,  mixing  breaking  news  with  his¬ 
toric  background,  current  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  future  prospects. 

Al  SigI  Center 
receives  grant 

The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington, 
Va.,  has  presented  a  $50,000  grant  to 
the  Al  Sigl  Center  for  Rehabilitation 
Agencies  Inc.,  the  headquarters  for 
eight  human-service  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
named  for  the  late  Al  Sigl,  former 
editor  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  radio  broadcaster. 

To  date,  the  Freedom  Forum  has 
awarded  almost  $172,000  in  grants  to 
the  Al  Sigl  Center. 


Visiting  fellows  | 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government’s  Joan  Shorenstein  Ba¬ 
rone  Center,  Harvard  University, 
announced  this  year’s  visiting  fel¬ 
lows: 

Elie  Abel,  Harry  and  Norman 
Chandler  professor  of  communica¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University;  Ann  Crig- 
ler,  assistant  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California;  Serigei  Grigoriev,  former 
deputy  spokesperson  for  Mikhail 
Gorbachev;  Yoshiki  Hidaka,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  NHK  (Japan  Broad¬ 
casting  Company);  Montague  Kern, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  and 
mass  media,  Rutgers  University;  Ber¬ 
nard  Roshco,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Opinion  Analysis  and  Plans,  Bureau 
of  Public  Affairs,  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  Sophia  Wang,  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Welles¬ 
ley  College. 


The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution  has  entered  into  a  coopera¬ 
tive  recycling  program  with  the 
Greater  Atlanta  Fabricare  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  of  area  dry 
cleaners,  the  papers  announced. 

Journal-Constitution  readers  now 
can  take  the  plastic  bags  in  which 
their  newspapers  are  delivered  and 
bags  used  to  cover  dry  cleaning  to 
any  of  more  than  100  participating 
cleaners;  the  bags  are  then  sent  to  a 
recycling  center. 

The  papers  have  published  a 
series  of  advertisements  listing 
information  about  the  program  to 
increase  reader  awareness. 
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Pravda  shifts  to 
five-day  cycle 

The  former  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Pravda  will  be  published 
only  five  days  a  week  instead  of  its 
usual  six  because  of  soaring  costs  for 
paper. 

"The  crippling  prices  are  stifling 
Pravda,”  the  newspaper  said  recently 
in  a  front-page  note  to  readers.  "We 
have  to  cut  down  to  five  issues  a 
week.  Pravda  will  not  come  to  you  on 
Thursday.” 

Viktor  Linnik,  the  newspaper’s 
deputy  chief  editor,  said  Pravda 
picked  Thursday  "simply  because  it 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  so  as  not 
to  miss  two  days  in  succession.” 

Pravda  previously  published  every  ] 
day  except  Sunday.  The  price  of  the 
paper  Pravda  uses  has  risen  550%  in 
recent  months,  Linnik  said.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  would  be  no  change  in 
the  cost  of  FYavda  subscriptions. 

—  AP 

Investigation 
concludes  reporter 
was  not  murdered 

A  second  investigation  into  the 
death  of  a  free-lance  reporter 
researching  an  alleged  government 
plot  found  no  evidence  that  he  had 
been  murdered,  said  a  Berkeley 
County,  W.Va.,  prosecutor. 

Joseph  D.  Casolaro  of  Fairfax,  Va., 
was  found  dead  last  year  in  a  hotel 
room  with  his  wrists  slashed.  His 
death  was  ruled  a  suicide,  and  the 
latest  investigation  supported  that 
determination,  said  Diana  Cook 
Risavi,  prosecutor. 

"The  physical  evidence  recovered 
from  the  scene  and  the  home  of  the 
deceased,  together  with  the  medical 
examination  of  the  body,  are  wholly 
consistent  with  the  finding  of  sui¬ 
cide,”  Risavi  said. 

Casolaro’s  body  was  found  Aug.  10 
by  employees  at  a  hotel  in  Martins- 
burg.  He  was  lying  in  a  bathtub.  Both 
of  his  wrists  had  been  slashed  several 
times,  and  a  single-edge  razor  blade 
was  found  in  the  tub,  authorities  said. 

Authorities  initially  ruled  his  death 
a  suicide,  but  ordered  a  second  inves¬ 
tigation  after  relatives  and  colleagues 
expressed  doubt  that  he  had  killed 
himself. 

Casolaro,  44,  had  been  working  for 
a  year  on  a  book  on  allegations  made 
in  1983  that  the  Justice  Department 
had  stolen  computer  programs  devel¬ 


oped  by  INSLAW  Inc.,  a  Washington 
company. 

INSLAW  has  alleged  that  former 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  and 
top  aides  conspired  to  deliver 
INSLAW  software  to  a  company  own¬ 
ed  by  a  friend  of  Meese  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  use  in  obtaining  a  lucrative 
Justice  Department  computer  con¬ 
tract.  Meese  denied  the  accusation. 

Casolaro  also  was  trying  to  prove 
a  link  between  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Credit  International,  the 
INSLAW  case,  and  the  alleged  delay 
in  the  release  of  American  hostages  in 
Iran  until  after  President  Reagan  had 
taken  office  in  1981,  his  family  and 
colleagues  said. 

—  AP 


The  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun 
recently  introduced  what  it  described 
as  a  "unique  news-information-and- 
entertainment  sheet”  that  wraps  the 
newspaper’s  A  section  Monday 
though  Friday  in  a  spadea  format. 

It  is  called  "Quick  Take”  and  is 
intended  to  provide  busy  readers  with 
a  fast-read  summary  of  everything 
they  need  to  know  to  start  their  day, 
said  Sun  publisher  Brooks  Johnson. 

Quick  Take’s  key  elements  are  a 
news  summary,  sports  results,  busi¬ 
ness  highlights,  weather  and  smog 
information,  entertainment  features, 
calendar  listings,  commuter  and 
traffic  data,  tv  highlights,  and  a  home 
and  workplace  “survival  guide”  that 
includes  time-saving  tips  and  family 
advice. 

Most  of  the  content  refers  to 
detailed  stories  and  features  in  the 
main  paper. 

Quick  Take  wraps  over  the  left- 
hand  vertical  half  of  the  front  page 
and  extends  around  the  A  section, 
wrapping  over  the  right-hand  vertical 
half  of  the  back  page  as  well.  It  is 
printed  on  yellow  newsprint,  setting  it 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

Johnson  said  readers  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  pull  off  the  Quick  Take  sheet 
and  take  it  with  them  in  the  morning. 
The  Sun’s  nameplate  has  been  rede¬ 
signed  so  the  name  is  fully  visible  on 
the  right  half  of  the  page. 

Quick  Take  also  includes  five 
anchored  advertising  positions  and  a 
reader-interaction  segment  through 
which  reader  comment  is  solicited 
and  published  each  day. 

“In  a  market  where  thousands  of 
people  are  commuting  and  moving 
about  every  morning.  Quick  Take  is  a 
fresh  approach  in  the  battle  to  attract 


and  hold  readers  who  have  very  busy 
lifestyles,”  Johnson  said. 

The  Gannett-owned  Sun  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  91,000  and  104,000  on 
Sunday.  Sun  editor  Arnold  Garson 
said  reader  response  to  Quick  Take 
has  been  “overwhelmingly  positive.” 

The  concept  for  the  new  wrap  grew 
out  of  a  News  2000  brainstorming  ses¬ 
sion  last  July,  Johnson  recalled. 
News  2000  is  a  Gannett  company 
program  designed  to  make  local 
papers  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  their  communities. 

Johnson  said  that  although  newspa¬ 
pers  have  long  used  spadeas  for 
advertising,  “so  far  as  we  know,  no 
other  U.S.  daily  newspaper  has  ever 
used  a  spadea  format  around  the  A 
section  as  part  of  its  daily  news  prod¬ 
uct.” 


The  Denver  Post  has  formed  a  busi¬ 
ness  relationship  with  the  Weekly 
Issue,  Denver’s  leading  Hispanic 
newspaper. 

Beginning  March  5,  the  Weekly 
Issue  will  appear  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Post  regularly  on  Thursdays  in 
home-delivered  and  single-copy  edi¬ 
tions  distributed  in  selected  western 
and  northern  metro  Denver  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

“Our  new  relationship  with  the 
Post  will  allow  the  Weekly  Issue  to 
quadruple  its  weekly  circulation  in  the 
primary  neighborhoods  it  serves,” 
said  Chris  Fresquez,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Issue.  “At  the  same  time, 
existing  Post  readers  in  those  neigh¬ 
borhoods  will  benefit  from  a  diverse, 
bilingual,  and  independently  pro¬ 
duced  news  product  not  generally 
available  in  traditional  metropolitan 
newspapers.” 

Free  distribution  of  the  Issue  will 
continue  at  government  offices,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  various  retail  out¬ 
lets,  and  restaurants  throughout  Den- 


USA  Today 
cites  students 

USA  Today  has  named  20  college 
undergraduate  students  to  its  All- 
USA  Academic  First  team  for  their 
outstanding  scholarship,  intellectual 
achievement,  and  leadership.  Each 
receives  a  $2,500  cash  prize. 


Denver  Post 
to  distribute 
Hispanic  weekiy 


News  wrap 


ver. 
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Book  reviews 


FBI’s  war  on 
most  dangerous 
animal:  the  writer 

Alien  Ink:  The  FBI’s  War  on 
Freedom  of  Expression.  Natalie 
Robins.  (Morrow,  1350  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.)  495  pages.  $27.50. 

“The  bulk  of  the  people  exam¬ 
ined  in  this  book  would  not  be  in 
the  FBI’s  files  if  they  were  not  writ¬ 
ers,”  says  author  Natalie  Robins. 
This  is  the  frightening  conclusion 
of  Robins’  look  into  the  innards  of 
the  FBI. 

This  book  concentrates  primarily 
on  the  FBI  and  its  paranoia  and  dirty 
tricks  concerning  writers  from  the 
creation  of  the  bureau  in  1908  to  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  years. 

The  bureau  gets  intelligence  in¬ 
formation  in  1919  out  of  journalist 
John  Reed  by  an  informant  posing 
as  a  Norwegian  political  official.  In 
that  same  year,  the  mail  of  writers 
such  as  Lincoln  Steffens  was  being 
checked  by  what  one  historian  called 
“the  art  of  postal  espionage.” 

At  the  start  of  that  year,  poet  Carl 
Sandburg,  on  assignment  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
had  his  notebooks  and  writings 
which  were  prepared  in  neutral  Swe¬ 
den  confiscated,  and  so  on  through 
the  years.  In  1987  the  New  York 
Times  was  reporting  that  FBI  agents 
had  asked  “fewer  than  20”  New 
York  libraries  for  help  in  snagging 
“spies”  who  might  be  using  their 
books. 

FBI  files  on  writers,  sometimes 
reaching  as  much  as  1,500  pages 
per  person,  covered  virtually  every 
known  writer,  names  you  recognize 
such  as  Sherwood  Anderson,  James 
Baldwin,  William  Faulkner,  Robert 
Frost,  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Walter  Lippmann, 
Arthur  Miller,  Jessica  Mitford,  Ernie 
Pyle,  Damon  Runyon,  John  Stein¬ 
beck,  E.B.  White,  Thomas  Wolfe, 
Alexander  Woollcott,  Richard 
Wright,  and  others.  Robins  inter¬ 
views  a  number  of  writers  on  the 
lists  and  others,  such  as  FBI  aides. 

Although  he  did  not  become  di¬ 
rector  until  1924,  Hoover’s  watch¬ 
ful  hand  on  writers  was  evidenced 
earlier.  Hoover  joined  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  1917  as  a  clerk 


and  was  soon  assigned  to  the  War 
Emergency  Division’s  Alien  Enemy 
Bureau.  His  zeal  in  making  lists  and 
compiling  reports  struck  a  chord, 
Robins  says.  He  was  named  head  of 
the  Bureau’s  Antiradical  Division. 

One  of  the  curious  documents 
printed  in  the  book  is  a  letter  from 
a  young  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
the  attorney  general.  It  says,  “1  am 
sending  you  a  confidential  report  on 
a  speech  of  Max  Eastman  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  together  with  some  other  infor¬ 
mation.  Eastman  would  seem  to  be 
well  worth  looking  after.”  FDR  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  at 
the  time  of  the  letter  in  1919. 

Robins  explains  the  workings  of 
the  complicated  FBI  file  system 
which  includes  67,744,000  index 
cards,  a  little  less  than  half  on  com¬ 
puters.  She  describes  the  contents 
of  folders  accessed  under  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act. 

The  FBI,  under  Hoover,  who  had 
cataloged  books  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  after  high  school,  has  had 
a  number  of  “indexes,”  including  a 
Security  Index,  with  names  of  per¬ 
sons  thought  dangerous  to  the  U.S., 
with  its  subcategories  of  “danger¬ 
ousness,”  including  a  Communist  In¬ 
dex.  The  FBI  also  launched  such  in¬ 
dexes  as  an  Agitator  Index,  a  Rab¬ 
ble-Rouser  Index,  and  a  Key  Activist 
list.  Politically  active  blacks  were 
certain  to  be  on  the  lists. 

The  book  is  useful  as  a  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  FBI,  as  a  resource  in  re¬ 
searching  the  lives  of  certain  writ¬ 
ers  and,  most  of  all,  as  a  reminder 
that  a  writer  is  a  dangerous  animal 
on  the  loose,  according  to  some 
minds.  It  is  a  reminder  that  vigi¬ 
lance  to  preserve  the  rights  and  ba¬ 
sic  freedoms  for  writers  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  prime  agendum.  Herbert 
Mitgang,  of  the  New  York  Times 
plowed  some  of  the  same  ground  in 
his  Dangerous  Dossiers  in  1988. 

Robins,  who  is  married  to  New 
York  Times  reviewer  Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt  is  author  of  five 
other  books. 

*  *  * 

Treasures  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Charles  A.  Goodwin. 
(Abrams,  100  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10011.)  344  pages.  $75. 

This  expanded  edition  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  published  10  years  ago  high¬ 
lights  famous  and  valuable  items 
from  a  storehouse  of  100  million 


books,  manuscripts  and  objects,  the 
“largest  collection  of  stored  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  world.” 

Of  interest  to  journalists  are  seg¬ 
ments  and  chapters  on  the  history 
of  communication  from  Sumerian 
cuneiform  tablets  to  drawings  by  a 
modern  industrial  designer.  Here  in 
this  large-size  coffee  table  book  of 
460  illustrations,  173  in  color,  is 
the  history  of  printing,  books,  maps, 
photography,  movies,  and  much 
more. 

*  *  * 

Origins  of  the  Black  Press:  New 
York,  1827-1847.  Bernell  Tripp. 
(Vision  Press,  P.O.  Box  1 106,  3230 
Mystic  Lake  Way,  Northport,  Ala. 
35476.)  103  pages.  $9.95. 

Tripp  chronicles  the  founding  of 
Freedom’s  Journal,  Weekly  Advo¬ 
cate,  Ram ’s  Horn  and  the  North  Star 
over  a  20-year  period  in  the  19th 
century. 

She  begins  with  Freedom’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  edited  by  two  black  free  men, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cornish  and  John 
Russwurm,  who  had  been  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  letters  column  of  a  New 
York  newspaper. 

Bernell  points  out  that  it  was  more 
than  a  reaction  to  slavery  and  in¬ 
justice  that  spawned  the  black  press. 

“While  social  injustice  and  the 
end  of  slavery  were  their  major  con¬ 
cerns,”  she  says,  “there  were  broad¬ 
er  journalistic  objectives,  including 
counteracting  anti-black  prejudice 
among  whites,  developing  a  sense 
of  black  fraternity,  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  potential  for  intellectual  and 
cultural  achievement.” 

Bernell,  who  has  worked  on  Flori¬ 
da  newspapers,  is  a  doctoral  candi¬ 
date  in  journalism  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Alabama. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


AFCP  campaign 

The  Association  of  Free  Commu¬ 
nity  Papers  (AFCP)  has  launched  a 
national  marketing  campaign  high¬ 
lighting  how  advertisers  can  effec¬ 
tively  use  “shoppers”  to  reach  con¬ 
sumers. 

With  the  theme  “Bringing  Value 
to  America,”  the  campaign  will  in¬ 
clude  public  relations,  promotions, 
educational  programs,  and  other 
strategies,  including  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  logo. 
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They  are  creators  with  no  predecessors 

Three  editorial  cartoonists  discuss  what  it’s  like  to  be  the  first  ever, 
or  the  first  in  many  years,  to  hold  their  jobs  at  their  newspapers 


By  David  Astor 

There  are  fewer  than  250  full¬ 
time  editorial  cartooning  slots  on 
U.S.  dailies,  and  the  occasional  job 
opening  often  comes  about  only 
when  someone  retires  or  dies. 

However,  a  small  number  of  po¬ 
litical  artists  attain  their  coveted  po¬ 
sitions  in  a  different  way  —  find¬ 
ing  newspapers  that  have  never  hired 
a  staff  editorial  cartoonist  before, 
or  haven’t  for  a  long  time. 

Mike  Thompson,  for  instance,  be¬ 
came  the  first  staff  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  ever  at  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Journal-Register  in  1990.  And 
the  Miami  Herald's  Jim  Morin  and 
Record's  Jimmy  Margulies  were 
hired  for  political  cartooning  posts 
that  hadn’t  existed  for  many  years 
at  the  Florida  and  New  Jersey  pa¬ 
pers. 

Why  did  these  Jobs  open  up?  How 
did  things  go.  initially  for  the  cre¬ 
ators  filling  them?  What  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  not  having  had  a  pre¬ 
decessor? 

Thompson,  27,  had  been  the  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  for  the  St.  Louis 
Sun.  When  that  short-lived  news¬ 
paper  folded,  he  approached  the 
Journal-Register.  No  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  position  existed  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  capital  city-based  paper,  but 
Thompson  sensed  an  opportunity. 

“Illinois  is  one  of  the  largest  states 
in  the  union,  but  there  was  no  one 
doing  editorial  cartoons  on  state  pol¬ 
itics  on  a  regular  basis,”  he  said. 

It  took  several  months,  but  a  po¬ 
sition  was  finally  created  for  Thomp¬ 
son.  He  would  be  based  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Register,  with  his  editorial  car- 


Jim  Morin 


^Jl 


Mike  Thompson 


Jimmy  Margulies 


toons  also  appearing  in  six  more 
Copley-owned  Illinois  papers  —  the 
Aurora  Beacon-News,  Elgin  Daily 
Courier-News,  Joliet  Herald-News, 
Lincoln  Courier,  Waukegan  News- 
Sun,  and  Wheaton  Daily  Journal. 

In  addition,  Thompson’s  work 
would  be  syndicated  to  other  papers 
in  Illinois  and  nationwide  via  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service. 

Margulies,  40,  also  found  his 
Record  position  in  1990.  He  had  ac¬ 
tually  free-lanced  for  the  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J. -based  newspaper  a  decade 
earlier,  and  then  eventually  ended 
up  spending  six  years  at  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  —  another  paper  which 
hadn’t  had  a  staff  editorial  cartoonist 
for  a  while  before  hiring  Margulies. 

In  the  late  1980s,  the  former 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  resident 
applied  to  several  East  Coast  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Record.  Mar¬ 
gulies  was  aware  that  a  number  of 
other  papers  with  circulations  be¬ 
tween  100,000  and  200,000  had  staff 
political  cartoonists,  and  that  a  re¬ 
cent  change  in  editorship  had  made 
the  Record  more  willing  to  consid¬ 


er  hiring  a  cartoonist  once  again.  It 
was  approximately  a  year  before  the 
paper  found  room  in  its  budget  for 
Margulies,  who  later  signed  on  with 
North  America  Syndicate  as  well. 

It  also  took  about  a  year  for  Morin 
to  get  hired  more  than  a  decade  ago 
by  the  Miami  Herald,  where  an  ed¬ 
itorship  change  was  a  key  factor  as 
well.  Morin  said  that,  from  what  he 
heard,  the  previous  Herald  editor 
hadn’t  wanted  to  publish  staff-cre¬ 
ated  political  cartoons  for  reasons 
such  as  their  potential  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  away  from  written  editorial 
commentary. 

Morin,  whose  work  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  since  1985,  said  there  was  a 
lot  of  initial  pressure  in  his  Herald 
post.  He  noted  that  he  was  a  rela¬ 
tively  inexperienced  cartoonist  in 
his  20s  suddenly  competing  against 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Don  Wright 
of  the  now-defunct  Miami  News. 

One  thing  that  helped  Morin,  39, 
was  prior  experience  facing 
formidable  competition  —  he  was 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
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The  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  announced  that  political  car¬ 
toonist  Ranan  Lurie  will  draw  orig¬ 
inal  caricatures  to  accompany 
Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  new  month¬ 
ly  column  (see  E&P,  February 
29).  Clients  will  receive  the  il¬ 
lustrations  via  fax.  Cartoonews 
International  syndicates  the  work 
of  Lurie  (profiled  in  E&P,  March 
17,  1984)  to  511  newspapers  in 
63  countries. 


Dispatch  when  Pulitzer  recipient  Jeff 
MacNelly  worked  for  the  Richmond 
News  Leader. 

And  Morin — who,  like  Margulies 
and  Thompson,  has  won  a  number 
of  awards  himself — said  he  thrives 
on  competition.  “It  really  keeps  you 
on  your  toes,”  he  declared.  “It  forces 
you  to  improve — and  improve  quick¬ 
ly.  It’s  a  good  situation  to  be  in,  but 
you  have  to  work  a  lot  harder.” 

Morin,  during  his  early  Herald 
days,  also  got  a  lot  of  flak  for  some 
of  his  local  cartoons.  Wright  was 
focusing  mostly  on  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  topics,  so  the  Miami  com¬ 
munity  was  not  accustomed  to  be¬ 
ing  the  frequent  subject  of  local  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  until  Morin  came 
along. 

Politicians  handled  this  pretty 
well,  he  recalled,  but  some  other 
targets  did  not.  In  fact,  a  nursing 
home  filed  a  lawsuit  over  Morin’s 
cartoon  commentary,  although  it 
wound  up  losing  the  case. 

Thompson  said  there  were  a  lot 
of  state  officials  and  others  in  Illi¬ 
nois  who  had  never  really  been  the 
subject  of  editorial  cartoons  before, 
and  that  some  reacted  positively  and 
some  negatively. 

Readers  reacted,  too.  Thompson 
reported  that  a  lot  more  of  them 


have  been  sending  letters  com¬ 
menting  on  his  state  cartoons  than 
had  done  so  in  response  to  various 
syndicated  cartoons  published  be¬ 
fore  he  was  hired. 

“The  topics  of  the  cartoons  are 
now  what's  going  on  in  people’s 
backyards,”  explained  Thompson, 
estimating  that  about  two-thirds  of 
his  work  focuses  on  state  issues. 

Thompson — who  said  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  himself  and  his  ed¬ 
itors  has  gone  extremely  well  after 
an  initial  adjustment  period — added 
that  he  also  does  very  local  cartoons 
from  time  to  time  for  each  of  Cop¬ 
ley’s  seven  Illinois  papers. 

For  Margulies,  the  initial  response 
from  his  local/regional/state  cartoon 
subjects  was  more  low-key  than  for 
Thompson  and  Morin.  Margulies 
noted  that  many  of  the  people  he 
pictured  in  his  drawings  were  al¬ 
ready  accustomed  to  appearing  in 
editorial  cartoons  in  papers  such  as 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

While  his  work  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  other  New  Jersey 
cartoonists,  Margulies  appreciates 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  contrasted  with 
a  Record  predecessor. 

“I’m  lucky  to  not  be  laboring  in 
the  shadow  of  someone  who  came 
before  me;  I  set  the  standard,”  he 
said,  adding  that  things  can  be  es¬ 
pecially  difficult  for  cartoonists  suc¬ 
ceeding  someone  of  the  caliber  of 
a  Pat  Oliphant. 

“You  don’t  have  to  try  to  fill  any¬ 
one’s  shoes,”  agreed  Thompson.  “It 
allows  you  to  be  your  own  person 
more.” 

“You  can  start  from  square  one, 
and  that’s  a  tremendous  advantage,” 
added  Morin,  who  said  this  can  make 
things  easier  in  developing  a  good 
cartoonist-editor  working  relation¬ 
ship. 

The  three  creators  also  agreed  that 
their  publishers  and  editors  appre¬ 
ciate  seeing  their  newspapers’  names 
appear  on  cartoons  published  by  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  papers  in  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  country.  This  kind 
of  prestigious  exposure  is  pretty 
much  new  for  papers  such  as  the 
Journal-Register  and  Record. 

But  it  is  the  impact  on  the  home 
newspaper’s  readers  that  constitutes 
a  prime  reason  why  a  paper  should 
have  a  staff  editorial  cartoonist,  be¬ 
lieves  Margulies. 

“A  cartoonist  can  provide  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  local  scene  that  news¬ 
papers  just  can’t  get  from  syndi¬ 
cates,”  he  said,  adding  that  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons  are  one  of  the  best-read 
parts  of  a  paper  and  make  editorial 
pages  more  appealing. 

And  Morin  stated,  “I  think  what 
cartoons  can  do  is  really  get  people 


involved  emotionally  with  what’s 
going  on  in  their  community,  their 
country,  and  the  world.  There  is  a 
visceral  reaction  you  get  from  a  car¬ 
toon  that  you  don’t  get  from  writ¬ 
ten  columns  and  editorials,  even  if 
they  are  just  as  good.” 

News  about  exhibits 

Two  separate  exhibits  focusing 
on  black  and  women  cartoonists  are 
being  held  through  May  16  at  the 
Cartoon  Art  Museum,  665  Third  St., 
Fifth  Floor,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94107. 

The  shows  include  the  work  of 
about  90  past  and  current  creators, 
some  of  whom  have  been  or  will 
be  making  appearances  at  the  mu¬ 
seum  this  winter  and  spring. 

Among  those  who  appeared  al¬ 
ready  were  “Wee  Pals”  creator  Mor- 
rie  Turner  of  Creators  Syndicate 
and  self-syndicated  “Rockwood” 
creator  Jonathan  Smith. 

Coming  March  21  is  “Where  I’m 
Coming  From”  creator  Barbara 
Brandon  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate,  April  1 1  is  “Herb  &  Jamaal” 
creator  Steve  Bentley  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  May  2  is  “Quali- 
( Continued  on  page  32) 


WORKING 
READERS 
ARE  ON 
THE  RISE. 


Your  readers  need  strategic  job 
advice  and  our  Careers  column 
offers  success  tips  that  matter. 

From  talking  to  the  boss  to  public 
speaking.  Career  perks  and  office 
quirks.  Written  by  financial 
reporters  with  corporate  know-how. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  from  our  mini  pack¬ 
ages.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 
ty  Time”  creator  Gail  Machlis  of 
Chronicle  Features,  and  May  9  is 
“Curtis”  creator  Ray  Billingsley  of 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

A  March  19  discussion  on  “Wom¬ 
en  in  the  Arts”  at  the  museum  will 
include  Brandon,  “Lyttle  Women” 
creator  Kathryn  LeMieux  of  King, 
and  others. 

An  April  9  panel  on  “Ethnic  Im¬ 
ages:  How  True  Are  They?”  will  in¬ 
clude  Bentley,  Smith,  and  others. 

And  a  May  14  “Pros  and  Cons  of 
Political  Correctness”  session  will 
include  Machlis,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist/columnist  M.G.  Lord  of  News- 
day  and  Copley  News  Service,  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  Signe  Wilkinson  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  etc. 

In  other  news,  the  “Show  of 
Strength”  exhibition  of  images  from 
the  Impact  Visuals  syndicate  will 
be  on  display  through  April  16  at 
Gallery  1 199,  310  W.  43rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036.  The  gallery  is 
connected  with  Local  1199  of  the 
Drug,  Hospital  &  Health  Care  Em¬ 
ployees  Union. 

Cartooning  stamps? 

An  effort  to  get  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  issue  a  series  of  stamps 
marking  the  100th  anniversary  of 
newspaper  comics  in  1995  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  latest  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  newsletter. 

The  NCS,  Newspaper  Features 
Council,  International  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art,  Cartoon  Art  Museum, 
and  Ohio  State  University  Cartoon, 
Graphic,  and  Photographic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Library  are  urging  people 
who  support  this  idea  to  write  Jack 
Rosenthal,  chairman.  Citizens’ 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee,  475 
L’Enfant  Plaza  S.W.,  Room  4495E, 
Washington,  D.C.  20260-6753. 

Also,  Lucy  Caswell  —  curator  of 
the  aforementioned  Ohio  State  li¬ 
brary  —  said  in  the  newsletter  ar¬ 
ticle  that  she  is  collecting  sugges¬ 
tions  about  which  comics  might  be 
recommended  to  appear  on  stamps. 
The  library  is  based  at  27  W.  17th 
Ave.  Mall,  023L  Wexner  Center, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1393. 

Gathering  in  Florida 

About  30  cartoonists  will  be 
among  the  attendees  at  the  fourth 
annual  Joan  and  Dik  Browne  Car¬ 
toon  Classic  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  event,  which  benefits  Sara¬ 
sota  Memorial  Hospital,  is  named 


after  the  late  “Hagar  the  Horrible” 
creator  and  his  wife. 

March  17-21  happenings  will  in¬ 
clude  pro/am  golf  and  tennis  tour¬ 
naments,  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade, 
cartoon  auction,  and  more.  There 
was  also  a  separate  March  8  car¬ 
toon  character  look-alike  contest  for 
kids. 

The  event’s  honorary  chairs  are 
“Snuffy  Smith”  cartoonist  Fred 
Lasswell  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  “Mother  Goose  and  Grimm” 
creatorl Dayton  Daily  News  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist  Mike  Peters  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

For  the  golf  and  tennis  tourna¬ 
ments,  the  honorary  chairs  are  King 
president  Joe  D’Angelo  and  “The 
Lockhorns”/“Agatha  Crumm”/“What 
A  Guy!”  cartoonist  Bunny  Hoest  of 
King. 

King  itself  is  one  of  the  event’s 
sponsors. 

A  journalistic  scoop 

The  much-publicized  story  about 
expense  account  abuses  and  other 
problems  at  the  United  Way  chari¬ 
ty  network  was  first  broken  in 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Michael  Binstein  is  now  Jack  An¬ 
derson’s  partner  on  the  column, 
which  marks  its  60th  anniversary 
this  year.  Binstein  (see  E&P,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1991)  had  previously  bro¬ 
ken  major  stories  relating  to  the  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  scandal  and  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

From  ‘School’  book 

A  three-part  series  designed  to 
help  parents  evaluate  options  for 
their  children’s  education  is  being 
offered  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

It  is  excerpted  from  Your  Child’s 
First  School  (Walker  and  Compa¬ 
ny,  1992)  by  Diana  Townsend-But- 
terworth,  who  has  been  a  teacher, 
school  administrator,  and  educa¬ 
tional  consultant  during  the  past  two 
decades.  She  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  psychology  from  Columbia 
University’s  Teachers  College. 

‘What’  panel  offered 

A  new  daily  panel  called  “What 
Is  This?”  is  being  offered  by  the 
Red  Fox  Syndicate. 


LMT  OpgNlt^  LIN^  I 
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One  punch,  three  punch  lines. 

Dennis  Boulay’s  comic  uses  a 
multiple-choice  format  to  look  at 
“everything  from  politics  to  our  so¬ 
cial  norms,”  according  to  RFS. 

Boulay  is  a  Massachusetts  native 
who  began  publishing  his  cartoons 
in  the  Parthenon  newspaper  at  Mar¬ 
shall  University  in  Huntington, 
W.Va.  He  also  had  more  than  two 
dozen  other  clients  by  the  age  of 
1 9.  Boulay  is  a  stand-up  comic,  too. 

RFS  —  which  is  also  distributing 
a  strip  called  “Reality  Squared”  — 
is  based  at  3300  Red  Fox  Dr.,  Can- 
nonsburg,  Ky.  41129. 

Helps  find  a  brother 

A  “Dear  Abby”  column  helped  a 
Washington  state  woman  find  a 
brother  she  hadn’t  seen  in  40  years. 

Abigail  Van  Buren,  in  her  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  feature,  had 
told  Vivian  Tabak  about  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army’s  missing  persons  de¬ 
partment — which  was  eventually 
able  to  locate  the  brother,  Lawrence 
Smith. 


Bush  enjoyed  strips 

President  Bush  sent  cartoonist  Jer¬ 
ry  Scott  a  handwritten  note  saying 
that  he  “loved”  the  “Nancy”  series 
in  which  he  appeared. 

Bush  had  been  sent  an  advance 
copy  of  the  February  1 7-29  United 
Feature  Syndicate  sequence  (see 
E&P,  February  22). 

Bili  Mauidin  to  retire 

Bill  Mauldin  will  be  retiring  as 
a  political  cartoonist  effective  March 
30,  according  to  North  America 
Syndicate.  For  more  information, 
see  next  week’s  E&P. 
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Ex-Cap  Cities’ 
exec  starts 
auto  tabioid 

Harry  Levenstein,  most  recently 
national  advertising  manager  for 
Capital  Cities/ABC’s  New  England 
Newspaper  Group,  has  formed 
Levenstein  Publishing  Co.,  Avon, 
Conn.,  for  publication/distribution  of 
a  new  weekly  tabloid-format  paper. 
The  Autoguide. 

Initially,  with  a  press  run  of  230,000 
copies,  Levenstein  is  distributing  the 
paper  through  three  dailies  and  seven 
weeklies  in  central  Connecticut,  plus 
point  of  purchase  and  direct  mail. 

Authorized  by  the  Greater  Hart¬ 
ford  Automobile  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  tabloid  is  providing  editorial 
content  concerning  motor  vehicles, 
plus  advertising. 

The  three  Connecticut  dailies  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  current  distribution 
are:  The  Herald,  New  Britain;  Jour¬ 
nal  Inquirer,  Manchester;  and  the 
Bristol  Press. 


Food  columnist 
collecting  coats 
for  homeless 

By  Katherine  Keatley  Garvey 

A  journalist  who  is  considered  an 
activist  in  helping  the  poor  placed  a 
classified  ad  in  her  newspaper  seeking 
warm  winter  coats  for  the  homeless  in 
San  Francisco  and  was  amazed  by  the 
“tremendous  response.” 

Sally  Warner,  a  retired  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher  who  for  the  past  two 
decades  has  written  a  weekly  food 
column  for  The  Reporter  in  Vaca¬ 
ville — a  city  60  miles  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — asked  for  “warm  clothes  for 
people  out  in  the  cold.” 

The  ad  drew  some  100  coats  and 
jackets,  plus  a  variety  of  other  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  Reporter  served  as  one  of  the 
collection  points. 

Warner  said  she  is  still  haunted  by  a 
homeless  young  woman  she  saw  shiv¬ 
ering  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  a 
year  ago. 

“That  made  me  feel  I  had  to  do 
something,”  she  said. 

The  clothing  was  distributed  in 
mid-January  by  St.  Anthony’s 
Church  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue  in 
San  Francisco.  Warner  and  her  hus¬ 
band  Dick  have  worked  in  St. 
Anthony  soup  kitchens  for  the  past 


three  years.  The  kitchen  feeds  some 
2,200  people  a  day,  and  some  1,200 
families  receive  clothing  from  the 
church  each  month. 

Warner  said  the  clothing  drive  was 
so  successful  she  wants  to  do  it  annu¬ 
ally. 

She  acknowledged  that  her  project 
is  not  a  solution,  but  a  contribution.  In 
a  section-page  article  on  the  project, 
Warner  told  the  Reporter:  “It’s  just 
one  thing.  I  was  talking  to  someone 
about  gangs — that’s  a  problem  I  can’t 
do  anything  about — but  this  is  my 
own  little  way  of  helping;  I  feel  better 
for  having  done  it.” 

Warner  also  helped  found  FISH,  an 
organization  that  has  operated  a  food 
pantry  for  the  needy  in  Vacaville  for 
the  past  21  years. 

(Garvey  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 

ASNE  scholarships 

Sixty-seven  minority  college- 
bound  high  school  students  have 
received  $750  scholarships  from  three 
newspaper  associations  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  established  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Sixty  of  the  scholarships  were 
funded  by  the  ASNE  Foundation.  Six 
were  awarded  to  New  Yorkers,  up 
from  four  last  year,  through  the  New 
York  Newspapers  Foundation,  and 
one  from  the  Ohio  Newspapers  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Applications  numbered  554  from  46 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands. 


Dow  Jones  cuts 

overseas 

compensation 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  has  cut  back 
compensation  to  overseas  employ¬ 
ees,  who  are  campaigning  to  restore 
the  foreign  expense  allowances. 

A  union  newsletter  called  “Cowa- 
bunga — Correspondents  of  the  World 
Against  Beancounting  and  Unjust 
Gutting  of  Allowances”  —  says  the 
cutbacks  have  started  “a  virtual  exo¬ 
dus”  from  overseas  posts. 

Without  naming  names,  it  said  four 
employees  resigned  recently  to  join 
competing  news  agencies,  and  all 
cited  the  cuts. 

The  policy  change  reduces  take- 
home  pay  by  15%  to  25%  for  staffers 
working  overseas,  the  newsletter 
says. 

Dow  Jones  spokesman  Roger  May 


said  employees  frequently  come  and 

go. 

“Maybe  it  was  because  of  this  new 
policy,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said, 
declining  to  comment  on  the  net  effect 
on  take-home  pay  of  the  company’s 
120  expatriates. 

The  new  policy  affects  new  trans¬ 
fers  this  year.  For  existing  expatri¬ 
ates,  it  takes  effect  in  1993. 

Prompted  by  the  allowance  cuts, 
Dow  Jones  bureaus  in  Tokyo  and 
London  voted  last  year  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dow  Jones’  independent 
union.  Independent  Association  of 
Publishers’  Employees. 

The  company  says  lAPE’s  contract 
exempts  overseas  workers. 

Special  section 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  re¬ 
cently  published  its  largest  Style 
section  to  announce  the  10  best- 
I  dressed  women  in  Denver. 

The  20-page  section,  the  heftiest 
since  it  was  introduced  in  March 
1990,  also  carried  a  record  amount  of 
advertising,  according  to  a  News 
spokesperson. 

The  women,  who  were  selected  by 
a  panel  at  the  newspaper,  were  hon¬ 
ored  both  for  their  wardrobes  and 
their  community  leadership  and  sup¬ 
port  of  local  charities. 

“We  wanted  to  create  a  section  that 
the  advertising  department  could  sell 
as  an  environment,”  said  Nancy  Mur¬ 
ray,  News  assistant  managing  editor 
for  features. 

Style  section  advertisers  included 
auto  dealers,  a  major  department 
store,  real  estate  brokers,  and  a  shop¬ 
ping  mall. 

The  honorees  were  announced  at  a 
fashion  show  before  the  section 
appeared. 

Denver  Post 
fund-raising  report 

The  Denver  Post  and  its  readers 
pledged  over  $335,000  to  six  metro- 
Denver  charities  during  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  second  annual  holiday  fund¬ 
raising  effort,  A  Season  to  Share. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  six  Post  col¬ 
umnists  each  selected  a  charity  and 
then  wrote  articles  and  columns 
throughout  the  holidays  to  raise 
funds.  Post  readers  contributed  over 
$140,000  to  the  six,  and  the  Post 
pledged  an  additional  $195,000  over 
three  years  to  three  of  the  charities, 
which  were  selected  for  their  work  in 
trying  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
homelessness,  and  unemployment. 
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Former  Chinese  editor 
sentenced  to  prison 

Seven  dissidents,  including  a  former  editor  of  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper,  were  convicted  Feb.  25 
of  opposing  China’s  socialist  system,  Chinese  sources 
said. 

The  former  People’s  Daily  editor,  Wu  Xuecan,  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison  and  student  activist 
Peng  Rong  was  sentenced  to  serve  two  years,  sources 
close  to  their  families  said.  The  sentences  for  the  five 
others  were  not  immediately  known. 

All  seven  were  convicted  in  Beijing  People’s  Inter¬ 
mediate  Court  of  counterrevolutionary  propaganda  and 
incitement. 

Wu,  48,  was  accused  of  publishing  a  leaflet  called 
the  People’s  Daily  Extra  as  the  pro-democracy  move¬ 
ment  built  in  China  in  1989. 

The  leaflet  quoted  the  Communist  Part  general  sec¬ 
retary,  Zhao  Ziyang,  urging  officials  at  a  top  party 
meeting  to  root  out  corruption.  Zhao  later  was  ousted 
and  accused  of  supporting  the  democracy  movement. 
He  was  held  for  months  under  a  form  of  house  arrest. 

When  Wu  went  on  trial  last  Dec.  28,  he  asked  the 
court  to  call  Zhao  as  a  witness  for  the  defense,  say¬ 
ing  he  should  not  be  convicted  of  any  crime  for  quot¬ 
ing  Zhao.  The  court  ignored  his  request.  —  AP 

Former  N.Y.  Daily  News 
drivers  sentenced 
for  firebombing  van 

Two  former  New  York  Daily  News  employees  were 
sentenced  Feb.  28  to  probation  for  firebombing  a  News 
truck  during  the  1990  strike  against  the  newspaper. 

Eleuterio  Leon,  33,  and  Ricardo  Rodriquez,  26,  both 
of  New  York,  were  sentenced  to  three  years  of  su¬ 
pervised  probation  by  Superior  Court  Judge  Kevin 
Callahan.  They  also  were  ordered  to  pay  a  $1,500  fine 
and  perform  250  hours  of  community  service. 

They  had  pleaded  guilty  in  January  to  one  count  of 
third-degree  arson. 

The  pair  tossed  a  homemade  Molotov  cocktail  at  a 
parked  truck  in  the  lot  of  the  News  plant  in  Harrison, 
N.J.,  on  Oct.  26,  1990.  The  plant  was  printing  the  pa¬ 
per  with  replacement  workers  while  the  regular  staff 
and  drivers  were  out  on  strike.  —  AP 

Two  papers  move  to  a.m. 

The  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News  became  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  on  March  2  and  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Independent  announced  it  would  go  morning  on  May  4. 

The  Journal-News  had  been  an  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  for  106  years.  — AP 


An  apology 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  recently  apologized  to 
readers  for  its  support  of  the  internment  of  Japanese- 
Americans  during  World  War  II. 

“Newspapers  are  products  of  human  beings  —  re¬ 
flecting  all  their  shortcomings  as  well  as  their  talents, 
their  myopia  as  well  as  their  broader  vision,”  the  ed¬ 
itorial  said.  “The  lesson  from  this  chapter  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  is  to  remind  ourselves  every  day  that  the 
Constitution  applies  to  all.  We  must  make  sure  it  al¬ 
ways  does.”  —  AP 
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teer.  I  don’t  get  paid.  I  don’t  have 
anything  to  gain  in  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  NMOC,”  he  said. 

Pontiac  voters  rejected  the  reor¬ 
ganization  referendum  last  Nov.  26, 
and  the  hospital  canceled  its  ad 
schedule  Dec.  8. 

“They  just  blatantly  punished  us 
for  that  coverage,”  publisher  McIn¬ 
tyre  said. 

Press  attorney  Phillips  says  the 
newspaper  has  the  law  on  its  side 
even  though  it  is  not  “entitled”  to 
any  advertising. 

U.S.  District  Court  for  the  5th 
Circuit  recently  ruled  for  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  newspaper  company  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  case,  she  said.  Phillips  said  in 
that  case.  North  Mississipi  Commu¬ 
nications  V.  Jones,  the  court  ruled 
that  a  county  board  of  supervisors 
must  prove  that  its  decision  to  pull 
legal  ads  from  the  newspaper  was 
made  more  for  “non-discriminatory 
motives”  than  for  punishment. 

Another  federal  court,  in  the  3rd 
Circuit,  similarly  has  ruled  that  a 
municipal  body  cannot  withdraw  ad¬ 
vertising  from  a  newspaper  solely 
to  punish  the  paper,  Phillips  said. 

Phillips  said  the  newspaper  filed 


the  lawsuit  to  prevent  a  chill  on  both 
its  own  and  other  papers. 

“They  [the  hospital]  have  said 
they  are  going  to  advertise  in  the 
[Detroit]  News,  the  [Detroit]  Free 
Press,  the  Observer  &  Eccentric 
papers  and  others.  The  question  is. 
What  is  going  to  go  through  [edi¬ 
tors’]  minds  if  they  want  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  city  of  Pontiac?  They  are 
going  to  think.  Gee  whillickers, 
look  what  happened  to  the  Press. 
That’s  the  problem:  It’s  going  to 
have  a  chilling  effect  long  term,” 
she  said. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  Feikens 
held  a  preliminary  hearing  on  the 
lawsuit  March  9. 

The  hospital  presented  an  affi¬ 
davit  from  Janice  Simmons,  its  vice 
president  for  marketing  and  public 
relations,  saying  she  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  to  convert  NMOC’s  marketing 
efforts  to  direct  mail  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  timing  of  the  ad  cancella¬ 
tion  was  just  coincidental. 

Phillips  noted  that  the  Press  also 
operates  a  direct  mail  operation. 

“We’d  be  glad  to  handle  their  di¬ 
rect  mail,”  she  said. 

Judge  Feikens  said  that  because 
both  sides  had  presented  opposing 
affidavits  he  wanted  to  hold  an  ev¬ 
identiary  hearing  on  the  newspaper’s 
request  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
forcing  the  hospital  to  advertise. 


Church 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

month  for  new  media  activities.  Ac¬ 
tual  figures  are  about  half,  the  church 
said. 

In  a  memo  to  staff,  treasurer  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Bowersock  said  reports  in  the 
Globe,  New  York  Times,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
“contained  assertions  and  innuendos 
which  are  improper  and  factually 
not  correct.” 

He  said  the  pension  fund  was 
worth  $115  million  and  has  not  de¬ 
clined  because  of  the  borrowings, 
which  “in  no  way”  affect  the 
church’s  ability  to  pay  current  and 
future  retirees. 

The  controversy  over  Christian 
Science  media  activity  is  not  new. 
Christian  Science  Monitor  editor 
Katherine  Fanning  and  several  oth¬ 
er  editors  quit  in  1988  to  protest 
plans  to  scale  back  the  newspaper 
and  expand  magazine,  broadcast,  and 
cable  operations. 

Fanning  declined  to  comment  on 
the  latest  events. 

Monitor  editor  Richard  Cattani 


said  the  dispute  had  no  effect  on 
the  paper  or  its  funding,  which  re¬ 
mains  intact. 

Cattani  said  the  latest  brouhaha 
was  about  the  church  figuring  out 
how  much  it  could  afford  to  pay  for 
its  efforts  to  provide  the  public  with 
high-quality  news  and  information. 

The  Christian  Science  Church 
owns  WQTV  Channel  68  in  Boston; 
Monitor  Radio,  a  radio  network  for 
public  radio  stations;  a  worldwide 
shortwave  radio  network;  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Maine,  Saipan  and  South 
Carolina;  the  monthly  magazine 
World  Monitor;  World  Monitor 
News,  a  news  show  on  the  Discov¬ 
ery  Channel;  and  the  cable  network 
Monitor  Channel, 

“Some  people  with  interest  in  this 
may  feel  that  the  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  activities  will  be  brought  into 
a  more  appropriate  scale  for  the 
church,”  Cattani  said. 

One  church  member,  speaking  on 
background,  said  the  management 
changes  were  more  decorative  than 
substantive. 

“It’s  a  moving  around  of  furni¬ 
ture  rather  than  a  new  scene.  Many 
of  the  same  people  will  be  pulling 
the  levers,”  the  member  said. 


Rossiter 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


sinking  ship,  the  former  science  ed¬ 
itor  said  he  knew  it  would  look  like 
that,  but  it  is  far  from  the  truth. 

“I  have  mixed  feelings  about  leav¬ 
ing  UPI.  I  really  do  think  the  com¬ 
pany  will  survive.  It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  ....  I  think  UPI  is  building  a 
foundation  on  which  to  proceed,” 
he  said,  referring  to  new  products 
such  as  UPI-SelectNEWS. 

Rossiter  noted  that  he  had  not 
been  job  hunting,  but  instead  was 
approached  by  Duke  several  months 
ago  and  had  been  talking  with  uni¬ 
versity  officials  for  about  six  weeks. 

In  his  new  position  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president  of  the  universi¬ 
ty  and  director  of  the  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Service,  Rossiter  will 
handle  both  internal  and  external 
communications . 

Geimann  joined  UPI  in  1983,  and 
was  named  New  York  state  editor 
in  1984.  Two  years  later  he  was  in 
charge  of  UPI’s  Florida  operations, 
later  becoming  a  regional  editor. 

In  1989  he  moved  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  assistant  managing  editor,  and 
in  1991  was  named  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  and  deputy  managing  ed¬ 
itor. 

—  Debra  Gersh 

Guild  pickets 
Harrisburg  paper 

Members  of  Local  16  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  joined  by  others  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  AFL-CIO,  staged  in¬ 
formational  picketing  at  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  newspapers  on  Feb. 
14  in  their  continuing  efforts  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract. 

The  local,  whose  91  members 
have  been  working  under  the  terms 
of  a  contract  that  expired  in  June 
1990,  said  22  negotiation  sessions 
have  been  held  without  reaching  an 
agreement,  with  key  issues  includ¬ 
ing  salary  increases,  mileage  reim¬ 
bursement,  maternity,  paternity  and 
adoptive  leaves,  and  the  employee 
pension  plan. 

Jim  Lewis,  first  vice  president  of 
the  local,  said,  “We  didn’t  think  we 
had  to  be  here  today,”  but  “they 
won’t  negotiate  a  fair  contract.” 

Patriot-News  publisher  Raymond 
L.  Gover  said,  “We  feel  the  offer 
is  a  fair  one.” 

According  to  Gover,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  final  offer  has  been  on  the  table 
for  quite  some  time. 
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Debate 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  Adams  one  in  the  midst  of  a 
campaign.  Washington  holds  its  sen¬ 
atorial  primary  in  September  and 
general  election  in  November. 

“I  tell  people  when  an  election  is 
coming  up,  that  if  [a  bombshell  sto¬ 
ry]  doesn’t  surface  by  Easter,  that’s 
it.  We  don’t  want  to  make  this  a 
partisan  issue,  because  that’s  how 
people  will  see  it,”  Linder  said. 

Linder  said  he  believed  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  story  was  probably  true 

—  “I  mean,  eight  is  a  lot”  —  but  he 
also  believed  the  paper  could  have 
done  more  to  get  the  women  on  the 
record. 

“How  about  getting  them  all  to¬ 
gether  [so]  there  is  a  certain  courage 
in  numbers?”  he  suggested. 

At  the  Commercial  Appeal,  all 
anonymous  sources  must  be  “thor¬ 
oughly  checked  out  for  credibility” 
and  their  names  revealed  to  both  the 
story’s  line  editor  and  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Linder  said. 

While  the  campaign  context  would 
give  Linder  caution,  several  editors 
said  the  election  angle  would  make 
them  even  more  likely  to  use  the 
story. 

“It  was  early  enough  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  [Adams]  could  ride  it  out 

—  or  not.  If  you’re  going  to  raise 
it,  now  is  the  time,”  Cincinnati  Post 
editor  Paul  F.  Knue  said. 

Douglas  R.  Ray,  editor  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Herald  of  Arlington  Hts.,  Ill, 
agreed. 

“Certainly,  it  would  have  been 
much  easier  if  the  information  be¬ 
came  available  before  the  campaign 
.  .  .  [but]  if  you  have  it,  there  may 
be  a  compelling  reason  to  run  it  at 
this  time,”  Ray  said. 

Ray  was  one  of  several  editors 
who  obtained  copies  of  the  original 
Seattle  Times  stories  to  evaluate 
them  personally. 

Although  he  says  that  the  Daily 
Herald  has  never  run  a  story  based 
only  on  anonymous  sources,  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Seattle  Times  story 
was  bolstered  by  the  paper’s  state¬ 
ment  that  it  had  taken  signed  affi¬ 
davits  from  seven  of  the  eight  anony¬ 
mous  women. 

While  the  use  of  affidavits  was 
new  to  some  editors,  others  said  they 
themselves  have  relied  on  sworn 
statements. 

Just  a  week  before  the  Seattle 
Times  story,  for  instance,  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  published  a 
story  quoting  several  anonymous  men 
as  saying  they  had  been  molested, 
when  boys,  by  a  prominent  area  res- 
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ident  accused  in  a  child  abuse  case. 

“They  wanted  to  get  the  story  out 
because  they  wanted  to  see  that  the 
court  system  was  properly  informed 
that  he  had  done  this  before,  that 
this  was  not  the  only  charge,”  edi¬ 
tor  Dale  Allen  said. 

Allen  said  the  fact  that  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  had  obtained  sworn  affi¬ 
davits  was  an  important  factor  in 
his  decision  to  play  the  Adams  sto¬ 
ry  on  the  Beacon  Journal’s  front 
page. 


Joblines 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  first  product  the  company  de¬ 
veloped  was  Job  Finder,  which  is  a 
custom-researched  republishing  of 
current  recruitment  classified  ads, 
tailored  to  the  specific  work  histo¬ 
ry,  qualifications,  and  job  title  of 
each  consumer  for  any  geographic 
area  covered  by  a  ClassiFACTS 
newspaper  affiliate. 

If  the  number  of  job  opporturti- 
ties  falls  below  a  certain  level,  the 
Job  Finder  turns  to  an  occupation¬ 
al  encyclopedia  which  lists  over 
28,000  job  titles  and  descriptions. 

It  then  matches  the  consumer’s 
qualifications  with  job  titles  and  op¬ 
portunities  other  than  those  speci¬ 
fied  but  are  still  appropriate  to  the 
experience,  education,  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  caller. 

The  target  start-up  date  is  Septem¬ 
ber  of  this  year,  according  to  Jack 
Dale,  vice  president,  sales  and  news¬ 
paper  relations  for  NAC  Inc.  The 
company  has  contacted  the  attorneys 
general  of  all  50  states.  Because  the 
company  would  be  providing  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  reprinting  classified  ads,  they 
would  not  be  subject  to  state  or  fed¬ 
eral  guidelines. 

The  newspapers  would  be  asked 
to  send  their  Sunday  classified  ads 
every  week,  either  via  modem  or 
tape. 

ClassiFacts  would  be  presented  in 
each  newspaper  as  an  exclusive  fea¬ 
ture  of  that  newspaper.  That  means 
that  the  800  lines  listed  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  newspaper  they  were 
running  in,  and  the  operator  would 
answer  with  the  appropriate  news¬ 
paper  name.  NAC  would  handle  all 
production,  delivery,  billing,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  customer  service. 

The  revenue  that  is  generated  goes 
back  to  the  newspapers  in  two  ways. 
First,  everytime  customers  in  the 
newspaper’s  area  buys  a  report,  the 
newspaper  earns  a  royalty.  When  a 
classified  ad  generated  by  that  news¬ 
paper  is  sold  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  the  newspaper  also 


Whatever  their  feeling  about 
anonymous  sources,  every  editor  ex¬ 
pressed  at  least  some  sympathy  for 
the  Seattle  Times’  dilemma. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  Seattle 
Times  was  in  a  real  unfortunate  po¬ 
sition,”  Cincinnati  Post  editor  Knue 
said. 

It’s  a  story,  he  added,  that  “you 
treat  like  it  was  a  flame,  but  it’s 
part  of  what  we  do.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  thing,  when  you’re  dealing 
with  somebody’s  reputation.” 


earns  a  royalty. 

So  far,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  is  the  only  newspaper 
to  sign  a  contract  with  NAC.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dale,  letters  of  intent 
have  been  received  from  San  Diego 
Union  Tribune,  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer,  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press,  and  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Dale  is  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
tacting  the  top  85  newspapers,  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  40  largest.  To  be  fea¬ 
sible,  at  least  30  would  need  to  sign 
on,  he  said. 

Post  makes  Super 
Bowl  deadline 
with  NewsEvent 

The  Washington  Post’s  News- 
Event  picture  desk  from  National 
Digital  Corp.  made  possible  the 
printing  of  pictures  from  the  Super 
Bowl  on  a  Monday  noon  color  dead¬ 
line.  The  images  were  digitally  trans¬ 
mitted  from  a  portable  NewsEvent 
system  at  the  Stadium  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  a  NewsEvent  worksta¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  NewsEvent  receiving  work¬ 
station  is  the  same  used  by  the  Post 
to  capture  its  daily  wirephotos.  With 
multitasking  capability,  the  portable 
version  was  able  to  scan  and  trans¬ 
mit  images  simultaneously. 

Falls  Church,  Va.-based  NDC’s 
networkable  NewsEvent  software 
runs  on  both  PCs  and  Macintoshes. 

It  is  available  in  modular  units  that 
allow  the  Post  to  install  only  those 
functions  necessary  for  each  termi¬ 
nal. 

The  Post  sought  an  IBM-com¬ 
patible  system  so  that  it  would  be 
able  to  run  anything  on  one  kind  of 
machine.  Its  new  editorial  front-end 
system  from  System  Integrators  Inc. 
runs  on  IBM’s  PS/2  machines.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Joe  Ebert,  the  Post’s  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor/photos,  “Our 
executive  editor  can  read  the  sto¬ 
ries  and  jump  to  the  next  screen  to 
see  wirephotos.” 
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Shop  Talk 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

ly  the  negative  approach  is  likely 
to  be  used  in  advertisements. 

One  North  Carolina  advertising 
director  said  that  his  newspaper  does 
not  consider  negative  any  adver¬ 
tisement  that  is  used  to  expose  vot¬ 
ing  records  of  incumbents. 

The  editorial  view 

Nearly  a  third  (30%)  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  newspapers  in  the 
study  have  run  stories  or  editorials 
evaluating  the  claims  used  in  tele¬ 
vision  and  newspaper  political  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

J.  Tim  Holt  of  the  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tor,  Greenville,  N.C.,  commented 
that  his  newspaper’s  coverage  con¬ 
cerned  “issues  appearing  on  com¬ 
mercials,  not  commercials  them¬ 
selves.” 

A  similar  number  (33%)  said  that 
candidates  have  modified  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  after  the  editorials  or 
stories  ran.  An  Indiana  advertising 
director  said  that  “One  candidate 
[had]  responded  to  a  letter-from- 
the-editor  in  ad  form.”  Others  re¬ 
sponded  that  stories  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  candidates  or  claims,  yet 
no  evaluations  were  made  about  ad¬ 
vertising  claims. 

Two-thirds  (67%)  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  study  had  supported 
candidates  editorially  in  the  last  state 
and  local  elections.  Tari  Calouette 
of  the  Petoskey  News-Review, 
Petoskey,  Mich.,  said,  “Most  ad¬ 
vertising  orders  were  placed  before 
we  gave  endorsements.  The  adver¬ 
tising  staff  was  not  included  in  the 
decision.  We  want  to  keep  it  that 
way.” 

Most  advertising  directors  (85%) 
indicated  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  newspaper’s  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  had  any  effect  on  the  amount 
of  advertising  placed  by  candidates. 
However,  one  Colorado  advertising 
director  described  a  situation  in 
which  “candidates  withdrew  ads  af¬ 
ter  negative  editorial  coverage.” 

One  Southern  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  director  wrote,  “The  editori¬ 
al  support  [endorsement]  had  mixed 
effects  on  advertising,  depending  on 
the  candidate.”  Several  indicated  that 
many  candidates  increased  their  lev¬ 
el  of  advertising  attempting  to  re¬ 
inforce  and  capitalize  on  endorse¬ 
ments.  Others  reduced  advertising, 
relying  on  the  endorsement  to  car¬ 
ry  their  presence  in  the  medium. 

Jim  Burnett  of  the  Daily  Corinthi¬ 
an,  Corinth,  Miss.,  wrote,  “We  en¬ 
dorse  candidates  in  every  election. 
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This  in  done  the  week  prior  to  elec¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  obvious  that  ad  count 
drops  from  candidates  not  endorsed.” 
Other  advertising  directors  indicat¬ 
ed  that  endorsements  were  usually 
made  within  such  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  election  that  they  had  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  advertising  placement. 

In  summary  .... 

•  Advertising  directors  do  not 
give  political  advertising  high  marks 
on  honesty.  Among  all  categories 
listed,  the  directors  considered  po¬ 
litical  advertising  the  least  honest. 

•  Many  newspapers  have  for¬ 
mally  stated  acceptability  standards 
for  political  advertising  and  claim 
to  enforce  those  standards  by  occa¬ 
sionally  asking  for  changes  in  copy 
or  by  refusing  to  publish  the  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

•  The  advertising  director  or  pub¬ 
lisher  do  most  of  the  screening  of 
political  advertisements.  Sometimes 
legal  counsel  is  brought  in. 

•  Many  advertising  directors  be¬ 
lieve  political  advertising  has  be¬ 
come  more  negative  over  the  past 
five  years. 

•  Approximately  a  third  of  the 
editorial  staffs  of  newspapers  run 
stories  or  editorials  evaluating  the 
claims  made  in  political  advertise¬ 
ments. 

•  Advertising  directors  general¬ 
ly  do  not  believe  their  newspapers’ 
endorsements  of  candidates  have 
much  effect  on  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  by  the  candidates. 

NAJA  to  conduct 
two  studies 

The  Native  American  Journalists 
Association  will  conduct  a  survey 
on  press  freedom  on  Indian  reser¬ 
vations  and  another  study  of  native 
journalists’  attitudes  toward  press 
freedom. 

NAJA  announced  that  the  first 
study  will  be  carried  out  with  the 
support  of  the  Harvard  Project  on 
American  Indian  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  in  the  university’s  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  Graduate  stu¬ 
dent  Ellasion  Phillips  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  position  of  tribal  leadership 
regarding  free  press  issues. 

The  study,  it  was  reported,  is  an 
effort  to  “document  tribal  chairs’ 
views  in  the  hope  of  uncovering 
ways  to  resolve  Native  American 
press  freedom  issues  independent  of 
federal  intervention.” 

The  second  project  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  NAJA  and  the  journalism 
department  of  Metropolitan  State 
College  in  Denver. 


Survey 


( Continued  from  page  8) 

the  right  amount. 

However,  the  report  found  that 
“While  the  eyes  of  Washington  have 
been  focused  on  the  presidential  pri¬ 
maries,  most  Americans  have  paid 
much  more  attention  to  the  Mike 
Tyson  rape  trial,  the  Winter 
Olympics,  and  reports  about  the  U.S. 
economy.” 

When  asked  which  news  stories 
of  the  past  few  months  they  have 
followed  very  closely,  most  of  the 
respondents  (47%)  said  the  state  of 
the  economy,  followed  by  statements 
by  Japanese  leaders  about  the  work 
habits  of  Americans  (34%),  the  Win¬ 
ter  Olympics  (33%),  and  the  rape 
trial  of  boxer  Michael  Tyson  (32%). 

President  Bush’s  State  of  the 
Union  Address  was  followed  very 
closely  by  a  quarter  (26%)  of  re¬ 
spondents,  and  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  primaries  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  each  were  followed  very  close¬ 
ly  by  only  19%  of  respondents.  Al¬ 
legations  of  Clinton’s  extramarital 
affairs  and  the  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  his  draft  status  in  1969 
were  followed  very  closely  by  15% 
and  11%  of  respondents,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Further,  the  Times  Mirror  Center 
reported  that  while  the  economy  was 
the  most  widely  followed  story,  it 
was  the  Tyson  trial  which  was  the 
most  intensely  followed. 

“One  reason  for  the  dominance  of 
the  Tyson  story  is  the  extraordinary 
attention  black  Americans  paid  to 
the  story,”  the  report  found.  “Fifty- 
one  percent  of  black  Americans  cit¬ 
ed  Tyson  as  the  story  they  followed 
most  closely,  compared  to  only  20% 
of  white  Americans.” 

Hollinger  net 
profits  decline 

Hollinger  Inc.,  the  Toronto-based 
publisher,  reported  net  earnings 
dropped  8.8%  in  1991  to  $31  mil¬ 
lion  (Canadian). 

Per-share  earnings  for  the  year 
rose  to  300,  from  240  in  1990,  while 
operating  earnings  plunged  37.8% 
to  $41  million. 

The  company  blamed  the  decline 
in  operating  earnings  on  $17  mil¬ 
lion  in  higher  taxes,  mostly  deferred, 
on  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  London. 

Hollinger  includes  more  than  80 
U.S.  dailies  of  American  Publishing 
Co.,  based  in  West  Frankfort,  Ill., 
and  nine  dailies  of  Canada’s  Ster¬ 
ling  Newspapers. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19111  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  VOICE  PERSONALS  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Different  programs  with  different 
revenue  splits.  Established,  reputable 
company.  (800)  755-5898. 


•*•  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


ASTRONOMY 


ASTRONOMY  column  for  a  general 
readership.  Focus  is  on  latest  discove¬ 
ries,  news  in  the  field  and  what  to  look 
for  in  the  sky.  Two  sample  columns 
available.  Call  (201)  340-1404. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

Call  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 


SPORTS  BY  VOORT  puts  the  art  back 
into  sports  cartooning.  For  free  samples 
call:  (908)  862-2416. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation's 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,  OCX)  investment. 
In  "Entrepreneur's"  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  GALSFORD,  IL. 
Building  and  Equipment.  Some  equip¬ 
ment  antique. 

CRUISE  REALTY  INC.  (309)  565-7886 
Don  Uphoff  (309)  389-5421  $85,000. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing,  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
SpKialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. _ 

SPANISH  NEWSPAPERS 
Seminars  in  newswriting,  editing, 
ethics  and  management.  Redefine  your 
content,  market.  Have  your  own  style- 
book.  (Contact  Homero  Hinojosa.  PO 
Box  897,  Monterrey,  Mexico.  Or  call: 
(52-83)  569-921  or  569-917. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 _ 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
^  (903)  473-7200 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
W  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«6rokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


Daily  newspaper.  No.  Calif.,  15K  circu¬ 
lation  range.  Price:  $15-20  million. 
Plus  nearby  weekly  group  $7.6  million. 
Mel  Hodell,  Bkr.,  5196  Benito,  #11, 
Montclair,  CA  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


ESTABLISHED  Western  Connecticut/ 
Eastern  New  York  weekly  group  head¬ 
quartered  in  Litchfield  County,  CT.  7 
newspapers  with  23,000  paid  and 
20,000  TMC.  6  Unit  (aoss  Community 
Press  in  perfect  condition  with  SC 
folder.  Gross  $2,500,000.  Reply  to  C. 
Wrubel,  Fair  Lawn,  NJ  (201) 
796-8621. 


FOR  SALE:  Northern  Arizona,  growing 
regional  market,  twice  weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Award  winning.  Gross  $750K 
plus  real  estate.  Reply  tO:  Box  5719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY,  Shopper, 
exclusive,  gross  $837,000,  over 
10,000  paid  subs.  Terms. 

FLORIDA  exclusive  weekly,  beautiful, 
affluent  coastal  resort  city,  gross 
$630,000,  cash  flow  $120,000. 
Terms. 

NORTHWEST  MOUNTAIN  STATE 
suburban  weeklies,  gross  $2.2  million, 
profitable.  Price  $1.8  million  includes 
real  estate,  land,  central  plant  with 
7-unit  Community  press,  new  Mac 
systems.  Terms. 

CONNECTICUT  Weekly  &  Shopper, 
gross  $3  million,  central  web  printing 
plant,  real  estate,  land.  Terms. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480  -  (407)  820-8530 


TEXAS:  Shopper,  profitable, 
$2,900,000 

MINNESOTA:  Shopper,  profitable, 
$450,000 

CALIFORNIA:  Paid  shopper,  profitable, 
$1,050,000 

ROCKIES:  Free  newspapers,  profitable, 

$2,000,000. 

MONTANA:  Newspaper,  profitable, 
$215,000 

Cribb  Media  Service,  1  Annette  Park  Dr. 
Bozeman,  MT  59715  (406)  586-6621 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1992 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon's  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respected 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  cozy  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,000  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 
(503)  846-7695. 


In  order  to  succeed,  at  times 
you  have  to  make  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing. 

Ruth  Mickleby-Land 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
1  (800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. _ 

_ MAILROOM _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters  | 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


MAILROOM 
TRUCKLOADER 
(never  used) 

D-12  truckloader  (Machine  Design) 
telescoping  12  ft.  conveyor  with  electric 
controls.  Purchased  new,  in  storage  for 
8  years.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Call  Mona  or  Ken  at  (201)  428-6200 
ext.  5000  or  5002. 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45"  RTP's.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80 
vintage,  23  9/16"  cut-off  each  with 
3:2  folder,  4  half  decks  and  42" 
automatic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
-1-3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP's  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4",  10  RTP's.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four" 8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16"  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9/16"  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 

,  SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 

(404)  552-1528FAX(404)  552-2669. 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

CLASSIFIED  AO  RATES 
LISTED  ON  PAGE  34 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED.  Drum  Photo  Transmitters, 
A.P.  or  U.P.I.  colour  portable  models. 
Would  consider  Leafax  (MK.  2.)  $  $  $ 
waiting.  Fax  011-44-742-648249 
(U.K).  Phone  01 1-44-742-398456. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
JOURNALISM 

Position  begins  September,  1992. 
Advanced  degree,  experience  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  strong  commitment  to 
teaching,  essential.  Send  letter  and 
current  vita  by  May  1,  1992,  to  Prof. 
Harris  Ross,  l)ept.  of  English.  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Delaware,  204  Memorial  Hall, 
Newark,  DE  19716. 

The  UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  which 
encourages  application  from  qualified 
minority  group  members  and  women. 

ENGLISH:  Asst.  Prof,  of  English  with 
specialty  in  journalism  to  begin  Sept. 
1992.  Advanced  degree,  experience  in 
journalism  and  strong  commitment  to 
teaching  essential.  Send  letter  and  c.v. 
to  Prof.  Harris  Ross,  Dept,  of  English, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  DE 
19716,  by  May  1,  1992.  The  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Delaware  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  which  encourages  applica¬ 
tions  from  minority  groups  and  women. 

Journalism/Professional  Writing:  Ph.D. 
(tenure-track)  or  M.A.  with  professional 
experience  (renewable-term  contract)  to 
teach  courses  in  media  and  print  jour¬ 
nalism  and  professional  writing  and  to 
direct  student  newspaper.  Other  related 
areas  of  interest:  desk-top  publishing, 
broadcast,  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Appointment  begins  August, 
1992.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  names 
of  three  references  tO:  Professor  Bettie 
Hudgens,  Communication  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  Spring  Hill  College,  4000 
Dauphin  Street,  Mobile,  AL  36608. 
E.O.E. 


We  owe  alot  to  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son  — if  it  wasn’t  for  him, 
we’d  be  watching  television 
by  candlelight. 

Milton  Berle 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS?  j 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams?  Wilfred 

Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts*  NEW!!  11; 

‘One  Time  Service*  PostScript 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR  breakthrou 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION!  one  year  i 

30  Years  experience!  warranty. 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS  Call  Bob  .. 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110  Fax  (800)  i 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1992 


K-MECHS  W/HOUSINGS,  removed 
from  33-CT  model  racks.  K-Jack  short 
mechanisms  w/housings,  removed  from 
KJ-240  series.  Great  condition  and 
price  to  sell.  Call  Chip  Gilbert  at  (904) 
574-2111  ext.  208. 


It  is  courage  the  world 
needs,  not  infallibility... 
courage  is  always  the  surest 
wisdom. 

Wilfred  Grenfell 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

NEW!!  llx  17  Laser  Printer,  Adobe 
PostScript  Level  2  RIP,  400  DPI  -  at 
breakthrough  pricing  of  $5,695.00; 
one  year  manufacturer's  parts  and 
warranty. 

Call  Bob  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 


Faculty  Position  in  Journalism 
at  Brandeis  University 

The  Department  of  American  Studies  at  Brandeis 
University  invites  applications  for  a  tenure-track 
position  to  teach  couses  in  journalism  within  the 
framework  of  the  liberal  arts  (such  as  a  legal,  historical 
or  theoretical  perspective).  Appointment  to  be 
effective  in  late  August.  1992.  Experience  in  the  field  of 
journalism  is  highly  desirable,  since  the  supervision  of 
undergraduate  internships  is  expected.  This  position  is 
partly  administrative,  initiating  and  directing  a  new 
program  in  the  study  and  practice  of  journalism. 

Teaching  load  is  normally  three  courses  per  year,  plus 
administrative  duties.  Candidates  should  realize  that 
the  three-year  reappointment  in  1994-95  will  depend 
not  only  on  performance  in  the  position  but  also  on 
the  University  faculty's  decision  to  renew  the  journalism 
program  in  that  year.  Rank  is  either  assistant  professor 
or  possibly  associate  professor  without  tenure.  Brandeis 
University  Is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
employer;  applications  from  women  and  minorities 
are  encouraged.  Deadline  for  applications  is  May  15. 

Please  send  applications,  including  c.v.  and  relevant 
evidence  of  scholarship  and/or  journalistic  writings, 
teaching  and  professional  experience,  to  Prof. 

Stephen  J.  Whitfield,  Dept,  of  American  Studies, 

Brown  Social  Science  r-N  a  k  i  r-N.  i—  ■  ^ 

Building  302,  Brandeis  R  P  A  K  I  I  k  S 

University,  415  South  Street,  I  \  I  N  I- 1 

Waltham, MA 02254-91 10.  i  iK  iix  /|“rv^nr\/ 

EOE/AA.  UNIVERofTY 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC  ACADEMIC 


Director  of  Publications  (Search  Reopened) 

Reporting  to  the  Director  External  Relations,  the  Direaor  of 
Publications  will  manage  and  oversee  the  editorial/graphics 
production  of  college  publications  and  will  manage  college 
advertising.  Specific  responsibilities  will  include  implementing  a 
state-of-the-art  in-house  publishing  system  incorporating  new 
technology /equipment  and  staff  training.  A  bachelor's  degree  is 
required;  a  master's  in  journalism,  English,  or  communications  is 
preferred,  plus  a  minimum  of  eight  years  of  professional  publications 
experience. 

Candidate  must  possess  excellent  written  and  oral  communication, 
organizational,  and  maiuigerial  skills,  and  be  able  to  deal  with  clients 
at  all  levels  within  the  College.  Salary:  $59,082  -  $70,1 10,  depending 
on  qualifications  and  experience.  Send  r£sum6s  by  April  6, 1992,  to 
Baruch  College,  OfHce  (rf  External  Relations,  17  Lexington  Avenue, 
Box  516,  New  York,  NY  10010.  AAIEOE. 

Baruch  College 

The  Cty  Universiy  of  New  York 


KEENE  STATE  COLLEGE 
DIRECTOR  OF  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 

Keene  State  College  is  pursuing  "Vision  2000,"  its  goal  of  becoming  the  public, 
undergraduate  college  of  choice  in  New  England  by  the  year  20fX).  This  goal  will  be 
achieved  by  offering  academic  excellence  and  an  enhanced  quality  of  life  and  sense 
of  community  on  campus. 

Keene  State  College  is  a  public  liberal  arts  college  of  the  University  system  of  New 
Hampshire  with  an  enrollment  of  5000  students.  The  College  has  been  recognized  as 
a  leader  in  American  higher  education  for  its  commitment  to  a  vision,  broad-based 
strategic  planning  initiatives,  and  cohesive  sense  of  community.  Historic  Mt. 
Monadnock  overlooks  a  campus  of  168  acres  in  the  picturesque  City  of  Keene 
(population  22.000).  Located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  New  Hampshire,  Keene 
provides  traditional  New  England  charm,  close  proximity  to  abundant  four-season 
recreational  attractions,  and  easy  access  (2  hrs.)  to  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Albany. 

POSITION:  The  Director  is  responsible  for  leading  all  communications  and  public 
relations  efforts  for  the  College.  Responsibilities  include  performing  an  integral  role 
in  helping  the  College  to  fulfill  its  Vision  2000;  supervising  the  College  Relations 
Office  and  staff;  overseeing  office  budget;  coordinating  all  internal  and  external 
communications  and  publications,  media  relations,  and  actively  participating  in  the 
campus-wide  strategic  planning  process.  As  a  member  of  the  President’s  immediate 
staff,  the  Director  of  College  Relations  advises  the  President  and  the  Principal 
Administrators  of  the  college  on  all  public  relations  and  communications  issues. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Required.  Bachelor's  degree  in  journalism,  public  relations, 
marketing  or  related  discipline;  three-five  years  experience  in  higher  education  or  a 
comparable  work  setting  and  must  demonstrate  an  appreciation  for  the  ethos  of  a 
college  environment;  that  is,  the  structure,  governance,  collegiality,  and  traditions  of 
higher  education.  Desirable  experience:  Master's  degree;  candidates  with  energy, 
creativity  and  entrepreneurial  initiative;  with  excellent  written  and  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills;  with  the  ability  to  conceptualize  and  implement  strategies  which  support 
the  vision  of  the  institution;  with  sound  ethical  judgment,  and  with  the  flexibility  and 
sensitivity  to  both  lead  and  collaborate  effectively. 

SALARY:  $32,200  -  $49,610;  starting  salary  normally  not  to  exceed  $36,550. 

APPLICATION:  Send  letter  of  application,  current  resume,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  and  may  include  a  brief  sample  of  their  writing,  editing,  or  other 
relevant  professional  work. 

CLOSING  DATE:  March  31.  1992 

I  Keene  State  College  is  an  Affirmative  ActionlEqual  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
sought  for  weekly  in  western  NC.  Must 
have  excellent  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box  5744, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
sought  tor  Southern  Ohio  group  with 
commercial  web  department.  Must 
have  excellent  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box  5743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Growing,  family-owned  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  7  SE&MW  states  needs 
management  personnel.  Our  publishers 
have  the  opportunity  for  future  owner¬ 
ship  and  share  in  profits.  Send  resume 
to  Box  5747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  TELEMARKETING 
SUPERVISOR 

Riverside  County’s  major  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  Classified  Advertising 
Telemarketing  Supervisor  for  their 
commercial  sales  division. 

Applicant  must  have  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  background  of  at  least  5  years 
with  proven  supervisory/management 
experience  in  same  and  excellent 
results  oriented  leadership  abilities  to 
develop,  motivate  and  direct  an  aggres¬ 
sive  pro-active  telemarketing  team  with¬ 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  Strong 
organizational,  communication  and 
customer  service  skills. 

Excellent  starting  salary  and  benefits 
program. 

Send  resume  tO:  M.  Trogdan,  CAM,  The 
Press- Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  River¬ 
side,  CA  92502. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 
North  Florida  weekly  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  well  organized  results-oriented 
advertising  sales  director.  College 
degree  and  media  sales  management  a 
must.  Base  salary  with  bonus  potential 
well  over  $50k.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5742,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  qualified  indivi¬ 
dual  with  proven  track  record  in  sales 
management  and  training.  Opportunity 
commensurate  with  experience.  Job 

frowth  available.  Knowledge  of  AD- 
ELL  is  helpful.  Can't  be  afraid  to  train 
in  the  field. 

North  suburban  Indianapolis  group  with 
10,000  daily  and  85,000  weekly 
audited  - 14  newspapers  and  a  shopper. 
Growing  market  that  hasn’t  stopped  yet! 

Good  earnings  opportunity  with  base 
wage,  benefits  and  incentive  program. 
Resume  tO:  Mike  Stauffer,  Topics 
Suburban  Newspapers,  PO  Box  1478, 
Noblesville,  IN  46060-1478. ..or  FAX 
(317)  773-3872.  Include  references, 
earnings  history  and  phone  for  first 
interview. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  for  well 
entrenched  1 1  newspaper  weekly  group 
in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  should  include  staff  management, 
incentive  and  goal  setting,  telemarket¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  Good  salary  plus 
incentives  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
5732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
33M  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  with 
TMC  located  in  the  Pittsburgh  market. 
Successful  candidate  must  display  the 
ability  to  direct  a  staff  of  seven  retail/ 
classified  display  sales  people  through 
planning,  training,  motivation  and  crea¬ 
tive  idea.  Marketing  and  aggressive 
sales  skills  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  David  S.  Renne,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Herald-Standard,  8-18 
East  Church  St.,  Uniontown,  PA 
15401. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced, 
goal-oriented  advertising  director  for 
20,000 -I-  Wisconsin  daily  located  near 
Milwaukee. 

Seeking  a  dynamic  self-starter  who 
thrives  on  competition  and  can  motivate 
subordinates  to  new  heights  of 
achievement. 

A  minimum  of  five  successful  years 
newspaper  sales  management  is 
required. 

We  are  affiliated  with  one  the  country's 
largest  newspaper  groups.  This  is  an 
outstanding  career  opportunity  for  an 
outstanding  performer.  Box  5741, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIELD  SALES  MANAGER  -  RETAIL 

AM  and  Sunday  newspaper  operation 
located  in  the  beautiful  seacoast  city  of 
Portland,  ME,  circulation:  75,000 
daily,  150,000  Sunday,  has  an  opening 
for  a  sales  manager  in  retail  advertising. 
We  need  a  coach,  trainer  and  creative 
resource  for  our  staff. 

Job  responsibilities  will  include  main¬ 
taining  a  regular  schedule  of  traveling 
with  sales  staff,  analyzing  and  reviewing 
individual  sales  zone  account  activity, 
assisting  staff  in  setting  zone  goals, 
aiding  staff  in  accomplishing  individual 
departmental  objectives. 

Candidates  must  possess  high  energy, 
personal  motivation  to  succeed,  excel¬ 
lent  human  relations  and  communica¬ 
tions  skills  and  a  proven  sales  develop¬ 
ment  track  record.  College  preferred. 
This  challenging  opportunity  offers  a 
competitive  salary  and  an  excellent 
company  paid  benefit  package. 

Qualified  persons  should  submit  a  letter 
of  interest  and  complete  resume  to: 
THE  PORTLAND  NEWSPAPERS, 
ATTN:  Personnel  Department,  PO  Box 
1460,  Portland,  ME  04014.  EOE. 


NORTHWEST  INDIANA'S  leading 
newspaper  seeks  co-op  coordinator. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  experience 
with  ReCas,  either  as  co-op  coordinator 
of  a  small  daily  or  #  2  person  at  larger 
paper.  We  offer  competitive  salary  plus 
bonus,  401 K,  Knight  Ridder  retirement 
plan,  and  other  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  the  Post  Tribune,  1065  Broadway, 
Gary,  IN  46402  Attn:  Co-Op 
Department. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Display  Advertising  Manager  for  estab¬ 
lished,  prestigious  weekly  newspaper 
group  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  prior  experience  in 
staff  management,  motivation,  promo¬ 
tions,  telemarketing,  goal  setting. 
Attractive  salary  plus  incentives  and 
benefits.  Reply  to  Box  5733,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Michigan  7-day,  full-color  news¬ 
paper,  circulation  of  35,000, 
with  two  TMCs  and  one  real 
estate  publication.  Candidate 
must  possess  ability  to  out-think 
and  out-hustle  competition, 
develop  new  products  and  moti¬ 
vate  ad  staff  to  achieve  revenue 
goals.  Salaried  position  with 
incentive  program  and  excellent 
benefits.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  resume  to  Charles  Cas- 
ner,  Publisher,  The  Herald-Pal¬ 
ladium,  PO  Box  128,  St.  Joseph, 
MI  49085. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Joplin  Globe,  an  Ottaway  newspap¬ 
er,  seeks  an  outstanding  person  to 
direct  the  activities  of  the  outside  sales 
staff.  This  is  one  of  the  key  spots  on  the 
management  team.  With  an  MSA  popu¬ 
lation  of  135,000,  strategic  location 
and  moderate  climate,  Joplin  offers  an 
exceptional  lifestyle  to  the  exceptional 
candidate.  Joplin  is  the  gateway  to  a 
paradise  of  lake  and  mountain  country, 
and  named  one  of  the  "50  best"  in  the 
Bayless  guide.  The  Globe-circulation 
37,000  daily,  46,000  Sunday-is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  excellence  in  all  areas  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  successful  candidate  will 
possess  fine  interpersonal  skills,  be 
creative,  and  enjoy  a  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment.  Experience;  Minimum  of  four 
years  in  retail  sales  with  outstanding 
results;  prior  supervisory  experience  a 
definite  plus.  Bachelor's  degree 
preferred.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Steve  A.  Stocks, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Joplin  Globe, 
117  E.  4th  St.,  Joplin,  MO  64801. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale  is 
looking  for  an  art  director  to  manage  a 
staff  of  10.  Applicants  should  have  a 
minimum  of  seven  years  experience 
producing  infographics  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Strong  management  skills,  good 
technical  abilities,  and  the  ability  to 
coordinate  and  plan  with  editors  is  a 
must.  Send  resumes  and  samples  to 
Valerie  Bender,  Graphics  Director,  Sun- 
Sentinel,  200  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd.,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33301. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexico’s 
statewide  daily,  needs  a  graphics  and  de¬ 
sign  editor  to  supenrise  three  staff  artists, 
lead  a  redesign  effort,  coordinate  with 
photo  department  and  help  set  up  a  de¬ 
sign  desk.  Must  be  an  a^ressive  news 
person  who  stresses  communication  over 
decoration.  Mac  skills  and  experience  in 
page  design  and  supen/ision  required. 
Salary;  $40,000.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  tearsheets  to  Rod  Deckert, 
Managing  Editor,  Albuquerque  Journal,  PO 
Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Fast  paced  growing  independent  delivery 
company  in  west  Michigan  seeking  expe¬ 
rienced  circulation  person  to  assume 
unique  position  combining  warehouse 
and  office  functions.  The  right  candidate 
will  be  energetic,  enthusiastic  and  very 
organized.  Must  have  a  sharp  eye  for  de¬ 
tail,  dedication  to  customer  service  and 
excellent  driving  record.  Familiarity  with 
computers  and  Lotus  1-2-3  a  plus.  Must 
be  willing  to  travel  and  grow  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Excellent  benefits  with  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plan.  Submit  resume  with  references 
and  salary  history  tO: 

Hope  Prins,  Circulation  Director,  Mid¬ 
west  Independent  Postal,  7837  Sprinkle 
Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49001. 


CIRCULATION  DATA  ENTRY 
MANAGER- 

To  supervise  entry  of  all  new  starts,  bill¬ 
ing  changes,  and  Circulation  reporting 
for  a  mid-size  daily  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
area.  Knowledge  of  the  CJ  System  a 
requirement.  Successful  candidate  will 
lead  the  reorganization  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  will  report  to  the  Circulation 
Systems  Manager.  College  degree 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  "NOW"  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  circulation  supplies  and  services 
sales  rep,  interested  in  increasing 
income  by  adding  to  your  product  lines. 
Send  resume  or  reply  to  Box  5753, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  promotion  person  with  solid 
sales  and  promotion  skills.  Must  have 
direct  mail  experience,  knowledge  of 
Mac  and  good  interpersonal  skills.  A 
creative  doer  with  strong  knowledge  of 
total  newspaper  marketing  and  circula¬ 
tion  can  join  our  professional  staff 
immediately.  The  Daily  Local  News, 
Chester  County's  #1  newspaper,  is  a 
growing  newspaper  within  a  competitive 
market.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  tO; 

Daily  Local  News 
Personnel  Department 
250  N.  Bradford  Avenue 
West  Chester,  PA  19382 
No  telephone  calls,  please. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR:  The  Lima 
News  is  looking  for  an  experienced, 
results-oriented  manager  to  lead  its 
circulation  department.  We  sell  38,000 
papers  on  weekdays,  44,500  Saturday 
and  50,000  Sunday,  with  distribution 
in  10  Northwestern  Ohio  counties, 
including  a  primary  three-county  mark¬ 
et.  This  is  a  career-building  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Write  Publisher  Thomas  J.  Mullen, 
The  Lima  News,  P.O.  Box  690,  Lima, 
Ohio  45802. 


ZONE  MANAGERS 

The  Washington  Times,  a  100,000 
seven-day  publication,  seeks  circula¬ 
tion  zone  managers  with  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience.  We  need 
aggressive  individuals  who  can  develop 
district  managers.  Background  must 
include  a  consistent  history  of  sales 
success.  We  offer  an  attractive  compen¬ 
sation  package  with  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  FAX  resume  with 
salary  history  to  (202)  526-6820  or 
mail  to: 

The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resource  Dept. 

3400  New  York  Ave.  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  CRITIC 

Critic  to  report  on  and  review  classical 
music,  ballet  and  opera.  Three  years  of 
newspaper  experience  necessary.  Send 
clips  and  references  tO:  Lynn  Kalber, 
Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor,  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416. 


DAILY  PAPER  in  Northwest  New  Mexico 
wants  strong,  organized  person  as 
Sports  Editor  to  run  department.  Call 
Ralph,  (505)  325-4545. 


EDITOR:  It  is  time  for  major  product 
changes  at  The  Lima  News.  This  North¬ 
west  Ohio  daily  (circulation  38,000  to 
50,000)  needs  a  new  editor  to  redirect 
and  rebuild  the  news  department.  This 
is  a  turnabout  opportunity.  Write 
Publisher  Thomas  J.  Mullen,  The  Lima 
News,  PO  Box  690,  Lima,  Ohio 
45802. 


CHICAGO  PR  FIRM  is  in  need  of  a 
skilled,  moderately-priced  writer  for 
news  releases.  Most  interviews  over 
phone.  Send  samples  of  work  to:  Stacy 
Smith,  S  &  S  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  40 
Skokie  Blvd.,  Ste.  430,  Northbrook,  IL 
60062. 


OPERATIONS  EDITOR  Key 
management/editing  position  on 
17,000  circulation  newspaper  along 
Colorado's  Front  Range.  The  person  we 
hire  will  oversee  design  desk  that  will 
fully  paginate  the  newspaper  by 
midyear.  Applicants  must  be  able  to 
show  samples  of  superior  newspaper 
editing  and  design  and  show  evidence 
of  successful  supervisory  experience. 
Contact  Ken  Amundson,  Managing 
Editor,  Loveland  Daily  Reporter-Herald, 
PO  Box  59,  Loveland,  CO  80539. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  STATE  EDITOR 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader  seeks 
applications  for  an  assigning  editor  to 
help  direct  regional  coverage.  Twelve 
state  reporters,  working  out  of  seven 
bureaus  and  our  Lexin^cn  newsroom, 
cover  Kentucky  from  the  Appalachian 
mountains  to  the  state  capital  to  the 
lake  country  in  the  west.  The  Herald- 
Leader  is  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
(125,000  daily  and  165,000  Sunday) 
in  the  heart  of  Bluegrass  horse-farm 
country  and  the  hometown  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Caudill,  AME, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Avenue,  Lexington,  KY  40508. 

EOE  M/F 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
This  is  an  exciting  and  challenging  job 
at  the  hub  of  a  growing  enterprise:  the 
Book  Division  of  Rodale  Press,  the 
nation's  leading  self-help  publisher.  I’m 
looking  for  someone  who:  is  a  clear, 
energetic  writer;  has  excellent  people 
skills;  can  handle  word  processing,  data 
base  and  Lotus  1-2-3  programs;  is 
attentive  to  detail  and  extremely  well- 
organized;  is  trustworthy;  has  good 
judgment;  performs  well  under  stress; 
can  handle  a  wide  variety  of  tasks. 

Address  all  inquiries  to: 

Bill  Gottlieb 
Editor-in-Chief 
RODALE  BOOKS 
Two  S.  Second  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


THE  PALM  BEACH  POST  is  seeking  an 
assistant  sports  editor/assignments 
editor.  Seven  years  experience  to 
include  reporting  and  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience.  Staff  of  30.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Steve 
Moore,  2751  S.  Dixie  Highway,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33405. 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  WRITER/EDITOR 
For  Florida  Opening 

The  National  Golf  Foundation,  a  non¬ 
profit  industry  research  promotion  orga¬ 
nization,  is  looking  for  a  versatile  and 
experienced  professional  to  serve  as 
editor/publisher  of  its  bimonthly  news/ 
feature  publication  that  circulates  to 
6,000  members  nationwide.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  a  talent 
for  discerning  the  essence  of  a 
story... and  be  able  to  transform  statisti¬ 
cal  data  into  layman’s  language.  The 
position  also  requires  editorial  planning 
and  p«ge  layout  skills.. .and  an  ability  to 
recruit  and  manage  a  stable  of  contri¬ 
buting  writers.  A  basic  knowledge  of  the 
game  of  golf  is  another  key  ingredient. 
Even  more  desirable  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  U.S.  golf  industry  and  the  issues  it 
is  facing.  Salary:  mid  $30s  to  low  $40s 
depending  on  experience.  Send  creden¬ 
tials  and  salary  requirements  to  Human 
Resources  Office,  NGF,  1150  S.  U.S. 
Highway  1,  Jupiter,  FL  33477. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER:  Egocentric, 
confrontational,  eclectic  reader  who 
craves  freedom  and  aggressive  editing. 
Intends  to  serve  ordinary  people  (smar¬ 
ter,  more  decent  than  given  credit  for) 
by  holding  their  dustpan  to  help  tidy  up 
the  place.  Please  send  resume,  clips  to 
ME,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill,  Auburn,  NY 
13021. 

EDITOR.  English  publication  located  in 
Mexico  City  is  looking  for  an  Editor. 
Journalism,  Economics,  Law,  or  Politi¬ 
cal  Sciences  degree;  Master’s  degree 
will  be  considered  a  plus,  three  years 
experience  in  major  newspapers, 
management  skills,  bilingual  (English 
as  mother  tongue),  computer  know¬ 
ledge.  Please  send  current  vita  no  later 
than  April  3  indicating  the  reference  or 
4192  to: 

PO  Box  33  Bis 

Administracion  de  Correos  Nro.  1; 

Mexico  D.F.  06002;  Mexico. 


We’re  looking 
for  the  best  & 
the  brightest. 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion, 
advertising,  and  journalism  professionals 
in  America.  If  you  share  our  belief  that  the 
Nation’s  Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifications  to; 

Tracey  L  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

We're  a  seven  day  newspaper  in  a  highly 
competitive  suburban  market  and  we're 
looking  for  a  leader  on  our  copy  desk. 
We  need  someone  who  can  both  work 
well  with  experienced  copy  editors  as 
well  as  develop  a  young  staff.  The  best 
candidate  will  have  strong  head  writing 
skills,  be  able  to  spot  the  lead  in  the 
tenth  graph  and  be  an  organized  editor 
who  can  move  clear,  concise  copy  for 
three  zoned  editions.  Mac  skills  helpful. 
Overnight  shift  requires  weekend  work. 
If  the  challenge  piques  your  interest, 
send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Box 
5752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Upscale  NYC  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper  looking  for  experienced,  versatile, 
innovative  editor.  The  person  we're 
looking  for  is  a  hands-on  journalist 
whose  prior  experience  demonstrates 
strong  newsroom  management.  This 
demanding  but  rewarding  position 
requires  a  leader  with  keen  news  judg¬ 
ment.  We  need  a  top-notch  wordsmith 
with  the  ability  to  challenge  our  editor¬ 
ial  staff  and  connect  with  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  5729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FEATURES 
COPY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  Features  section  of 
Northern  California  daily  (circulation 
22,000)  needs  sharp  copy  editor  for 
editing,  layout,  design.  Excellent  spell¬ 
ing,  grammar.  Section  includes  food, 
fashion,  seniors,  health,  arts/ 
entertainment.  Experience  with  pagina¬ 
tion,  Leaf  Desk  preferred.  Good  salary, 
benefits.  Near  San  Francisco,  Napa 
Valley.  Arts  coverage  won  best  in  the 
state  from  CNPA  in  '89,  ‘91;  paper 
chosen  for  '92  SND  Award  of  Merit. 
Send  resume,  your  eye-catching  page 
designs  and  brief  letter  telling  why 
you'd  be  great  for  the  job  tO;  Mary  Ann 
Murdoch,  Features  Editor,  Daily 
Republic.  PO  Box  47,  Fairfield,  CA 
94533. _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details-.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing- 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 

BILINGUAL  SYNDICATE  needs 
columns,  features,  art.  English  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Paso  Doble,  1273  Old  Route  22, 
Duncansville,  PA  16635. 


EDITOR  OF  CRAFT  BOOKS 

Major  how-to  publisher  seeks  top-notch 
editor  for  craft  books.  Individual  would 
develop  book  ideas,  outlines  for  books, 
write  copy  and  edit  manuscripts.  Ideal 
candidate  must  be  a  team  player  able  to 
work  well  and  share  ideas  with  others. 
Background  in  writing/editing  and 
hands-on  experience  in  quilting, 
sewing,  cross-stitch,  knitting  and  other 
crafts  essential.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Excellent  benefit  package. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  three 
writing'editing  samples  plus  photos  of 
craft  projects  you  have  made  to: 

Personnel  Dept.  (EP-CE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Creative  and  aggressive  business/ 
bankruptcy  writer  with  journalism 
degree  needed  for  weekly  newsletter. 
Minimum  five  years  experience  writing 
hard  and  soft  business  news  stories 
required,  along  with  the  ability  to 
generate  story  ideas,  write  well  under 
pressure  and  take  charge  of  editorial 
content.  Candidate  should  be  outgoing, 
engaging  and  able  to  develop  contacts 
and  attend  conferences  around  the 
country.  Send  resume,  writing  sample 
and  cover  letter  stating  salary  reqs. 
(resumes  without  salary  reqs.  will  not  be 
considered)  to;  LRP  Publications, 
Human  Resources  Department 
300/EDIT,  747  Dresher  Road, 

Horsham,  PA  19044. _ 

MID-SIZE  7-DAY  DAILY  in  growing 
Zone  2  market  seeking  city  editor, 
sports  editor,  Sunday  editor  and  copy 
editor  candidates.  Send  resumes  and 
work  samples  to  Box  5748,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  Minimum  of 
5  years  as  reporter  and/or  editor,  with 
some  supervisory  experience  preferred. 
Candidate  must  be  a  strong  editor,  good 
with  words  and  reporters.  Need  some¬ 
one  who  likes  to  work  as  part  of  a  team. 
Contact  Andrea  Yeager,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Sun  Herald,  PO  Box  4567, 
Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567  ((601) 
896-2345).  Closing  date  March  20, 
1992. 


REPORTER 
NIGHT  EDITOR 

7-day  25,000  daily  in  Zone  1  seeks  a 
hard-news  reporter  and  an  experienced 
editor.  Both  must  be  skilled  self¬ 
starters  with  at  least  3  years  experience 
on  a  daily  newspaper.  The  night  editor 
will  supervise  reporters,  edit  copy  and 
do  some  layout.  Regional  applicants 
preferred.  Competitive  salaries,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to;  Ned  Bristol,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Sun  Chronicle,  Box  600, 
Attleboro,  MA  02703.  No  phone  calls. 

EDITOR/MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone 
5  family-owned  9,000  circulation 
paper.  Duties  include  everything  from 
writing  editorials  to  covering  city  coun¬ 
cil.  This  is  a  hands-on  job  backed  by  a 
solid  staff.  Superior  benefits  and  gener¬ 
ous  profit  sharing.  Applicant  should  be 
very  comfortable  with  traditional  Re¬ 
publican  viewpoints  without  being  an 
idealogue.  Box  5725,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR:  55,000  Sunday, 
40,000  daily  seeks  highly  motivated 
person  who  can  energize  section.  Must 
be  creative.  Resume,  clips/layouts 
samples  to  Jim  Krumel,  Managing 
Editor,  News  Journal,  70  West  4th 
Street,  Mansfield,  OH  44902. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  McClatchy-owned 
daily,  30,000,  in  fast-growing  college 
town  near  Charlotte,  NC,  looking  for 
newsroom  leader.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  references  tO;  Terry  C.  Plumb, 
Editor,  The  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S(i 
29731.  No  calls. 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 

The  European  Stars  and  Stripes  (an 
equal  opportunity  employer)  is  seeking 
a  versatile  and  experienced  reporter. 
Applicant  must  have  several  years'  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Salary  starts  at 
$25,000  to  $30,000  p/a  depending 
upon  qualifications  and  experience, 
plus  tax-free  living  quarters  allowance, 
group  insurance,  commissary  and  P)( 
privileges.  Call  our  New  York  Office, 
(212)  620-3333  for  an  application  and 
send  it  to:  European  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Attn-.  Editor,  Box  42,  Unit  29480,  APO 
AE  09211,  or  FAX  application  Attn; 
Editor,  Fax  Nr.  011-49-6155-601416. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  April 
1,  1992. 


□  NATIONAL  DRINKING  WATER 

WEEK  CITATION 

1 992  Journalism  Awards 

For  outstanding  news  stories,  features  and  editorial 
cartoons  covering  drinking  water  issues 
published  in  1991. 

A  coalition  of  group>s,  including  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Water  Education 
Foundation,  American  Water  Works  Association,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Extension  Service,  American  Ground  Water  Trust  and  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  seeks  to  award  objective  and  outstanding  coverage  of  drinking  water  issues. 

The  Drinking  Water  Award  will  be  determined  by  several  top  journalism  professors  and 
professionals,  including  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

Awards  for  news  stories,  features  and  cartcxMis  will  be  given  during  National  Drinking  Water 
Week,  May  3-9,  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 

ENTRY  DEADUNE:  APRIL  17. 1992 

Submit  3  copies  of  material  to:  Water  Education  Foundation,  717  K  St.  #517,  Sacramento, 
CA  95814,  (916)  444-6240 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  seeks  editing 
pros  for  current  and  future  openings  on 

trowing  news  pagination  desk. 

uccessful  candidates  will  have  five 
years  of  experience  polishing  pros,  writ¬ 
ing  enticing  headlines  and  designing 
attractive  pages.  Experience  with  Quark 
XPress  pagination  helpful.  Send  letter, 
resume,  tearsheets  and  headline 
samples  to  Chris  Frisella,  News  Editor, 
The  Anchorage  Times,  PO  Box  100040, 
Anchorage,  AK  99510-0040. 

REPORTERS 

Hard  news  reporters  sought  to  cover 
government  action  on  environment, 
taxes,  labor,  other  subjects.  Huge  news 
hole.  FREELANCE  stringer  positions 
open  in  Dallas,  TX,  Fresno/Bakersfield, 
CA,  Omaha/Lincoln,  NE,  New  York,  NY, 
Annapolis,  MD,  Richmond,  VA.  Send 
resume  and  hard  news  clips  only  to  Jeff 
Day.  Manager  for  Special  Correspon¬ 
dents,  BNA,  1231  25th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20037. 

REPORTER 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  two  exceptional  repor¬ 
ters  who  are  driven  to  make  local  events 
and  issues  meaningful  to  readers.  One 
of  them  is  also  ready  to  move  into  news¬ 
room  management,  guiding  a  talented, 
aggressive  17-member  citydesk  team. 
If  you  have  the  skills  and  the  desire  to 
work  hard  for  a  56K  circulation  PM 
dally  in  the  Rockies,  let's  talk.  Send  a 
letter,  resume,  references,  salary 
requirement  and  five  great  clips  tO: 
Brian  Mertz,  M.E.,  The  Standard- 
Examiner,  PO  Box  951,  Ogden,  Utah 
84402,  or  fax  to  (801)  625-4299. 
These  are  immediate  openings. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  needed  to  write 
hard-hitting  investigative  features  and 
manage  local  news  pages.  We  are  an 
aggressive  alternative  news-weekly  with 
high  standards  and  low  pay  (start  at 
$18k/yr).  You  are  a  team  player  with  at 
least  three  years'  experience  at  finding 
the  story  behind  the  news,  getting  the 
details  on  the  record  and  writing 
squeaky-clean  copy  that  just  won't  sit 
still.  If  you  burn  to  uncover  injustice 
and  are  ready  to  work  like  hell  in  a  place 
some  people  call  heaven,  send  your 
smoking  hot  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  News  Editor  Search,  Casco 
Bay  Weekly,  551A  Congrees  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  ME  04101. 

SEVEN  DAY  35,000  Zone  8  may  need 
top-notch  graphics  editor.  Must  be  self¬ 
starter  with  experience  with  Aldus  Free¬ 
hand  and  AP  Graphics  Net.  It's  a  one 
person  operation  and  the  job  is 
demanding.  But  you  get  to  live  and  work 
in  one  of  the  most  scenic  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Letter,  resume,  refer¬ 
ence,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  5746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking  for 
a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader  in 
producing  our  sports  sections.  This  job 
requires  good  editing  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills  as  well  as  experience  in  using 
color,  graphics  and  design.  A  minimum 
of  three  years  daily  editing  experience  is 
required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  references  to;  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

TRANSPORT  EDITOR 
Tired  of  the  newspaper  grind  and  low 
salary?  Newsletter  publisher  offers  posi¬ 
tion  with  equity  stake,  a  chance  to  grow 
with  a  new  business,  PLUS  a  good 
salary.  Needed;  Entrepreneurial  editor 
with  markets  reporting  experience, 
covering  prices,  contracts,  deals.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  commercial  transport  a  plus. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to  Publications 
Dept.,  Avitas  Aviation,  1835  Alexander 
.  Bell  Dr.,  Reston,  VA  22091. 
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EDITORIAL 
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SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking  for 
a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader  in 
producing  our  sports  sections.  This  job 
requires  good  editing  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills  as  well  as  experience  in  using 
color,  graphics  and  design.  A  minimum 
of  three  years  daily  editing  experience  is 
required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  references  to:  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 
The  Daily  News  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


TV  DATA  seeks  Copy  Chief  to  oversee  a 
9-person,  two-site  copy  desk  specializ¬ 
ing  in  national  and  international  tv  list¬ 
ings  and  features.  Must  be  deadline 
oriented  with  an  interest  in  movies  and 
television.  Previous  copy  editing  and 
management  experience  preferred; 
knowledge  of  AP  and  newspaper  style  a 
must.  TV  Data  is  a  Scripps  Howard 
company  and  is  located  in  upstate  New 
York,  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks. 
Qualified  applicants  should  send 
resume  to:  TV  Data,  Attn:  Personnel, 
Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY 
12804. 


WEEKLY  BUSINESS  PAPER  is  expand¬ 
ing  reporting  staff.  Seeks  experienced 
and  aggressive  business  writer.  Send 
resume,  clips  tO:  Joanne  Skoog,  Editor, 
The  Business  Journal  of  Charlotte,  128 
S.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  NC  28202. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  ANALYST 
New  Jersey’s  largest  newspaper  has  an 
immediate  opening  in  its  Marketing 
Department  for  a  Research  Analyst. 
This  position  requires  an  individual  with 
a  minimum  of  three  years  experience  in 
Newspaper  Research.  The  successful 
candidate  must  have  strong  analytical 
skills  and  be  able  to  use  Research  sour¬ 
ces  to  develop  convincing  sales  presen¬ 
tations  and  analyses.  Excellent  written 
and  communication  skills  are  essential 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  work  in  a  fast 
paced  environment  with  daily  dead¬ 
lines.  Mac  computer  experience  in 
Excel  and  Pagemaker  is  a  plus. 
Outstanding  career  opportunity.  Good 
salary  plus  benefits.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  should  reply  to:  Star-Ledger, 
Marketing  Manager,  One  Star-Ledger 
Plaza,  Dept.  W-265,  Newark,  NJ 
07102. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

EASY  WORK,  EXCELLENT  PAY.  Taking 
snapshots.  Contact  Walter  Brent, 
11352  S.  Forest,  Chicago,  IL  60628. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  2  AM  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
(90M)  seeks  foreman  with  proven  lead¬ 
ership  and  supervisory  abilities.  Previ¬ 
ous  offset  press  experience  preferred. 
Union  shop.  Comprehensive  company 
paid  benefit  package.  Please  send 
resume  with  salary  history/requirements 
to  Box  5751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Mid-size,  7-day  publication  producing 
full-color  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  quality-minded,  highly  motivated, 
skilled  press  person  and  willing  to  work 
and  manage  employees  for  quality 
printing.  Successful  applicant  must  be 
experienced  with  double-width  offset 
press,  color  stripping,  page  camera, 
plate  burning  and  have  a  strong  apti¬ 
tude  for  maintenance  and  repair.  This  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  that  offers  a 
competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
and  room  for  career  growth.  Send 
resume  along  with  cover  letter  tO:  Box 
5723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
50M  +  daily  in  Zone  2  recruiting  a 
technically  oriented  leader  to  help 
manage  department.  Sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  and  hands-on  skills  of  all  facets  of 
daily  newspaper  pre-press  work 
required. 

We  are  a  solid  company  offering  an 
attractive  compensation  and  benefits 
package  to  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  5750, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Person  who  gets  along  well  with  people 
to  manage  mailroom  at  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
count-o-veyor,  inserting  and  strapping 
machines.  Contact  Dave  Green,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  at  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  PO  Box  10,  2  Spring  Street, 
Newton,  NJ  07860  or  call  (201) 
383-1500-  Ex.  240. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


MIDWEST  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 
NEWSPAPER  RELATIONS 
The  nation’s  leading  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  with  the  third  largest  national 
magazine  is  seeking  an  experienced 
sales  executive.  Must  be  fully  know¬ 
ledgeable  of  newspaper  operations  and 
the  newspaper  industry.  USA  Weekend 
with  15.6  million  circulation  is  looking 
for  an  individual  who  can  effectively 
market,  sell  and  senrice  top  newspaper 
management.  You  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  8  years  newspaper  sales/sales 
management  experience  or  presently  be 
a  professional  serving  the  newspaper 
industry.  Candidates  must  be  resource¬ 
ful,  energetic,  and  possess  excellent 
communication  skills.  Knowledge  of 
newspaper  marketing  and  interdepart¬ 
ment  operations  is  a  must.  Office  will 
be  based  in  Chicago  with  Midwest 
responsibilities.  40-50%  travel 
required.  Excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  including  full  company  health 
insurance  benefits.  Send  your  resume 
with  salary  history  to  C.  Gabrielson, 
USA  Weekend,  535  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022  or  Fax  (212) 
935-5576.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


LEADING  ZONE  9  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turer  is  seeking  experienced,  technical¬ 
ly  oriented  field  sales  rep.  Position 
encompasses  newspaper  and  related 
commercial  printing,  sales  and  service 
responsibilities.  Candidates  will  have 
broad  knowledge  of  paper  industry  and 
newsprint  sector.  Education  at  under¬ 
graduate  level  with  post  graduate  work  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5749,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


TIRED  OF  THE  BIG  CITY?  WANT  TO 
ADD  TEN  YEARS  TO  YOUR  LIFE  AND 
LIVE  IN  AN  AFFORDABLE  CLIMATE 
WHERE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IS  UP 
TO  40%  CHEAPER?  READ  ON!!  If  you 
have  between  three  and  five  years 
prolific  telemarketing  managment 
experience,  supervising  more  than 
publishing  industry  could  be  for  you. 
But  you  must  have  outstanding  tele¬ 
marketing  management  credentials  and 
the  track  record  of  success  to  prove  it. 
Based  in  Dallas,  Link  House  Publica¬ 
tions,  part  of  a  major  international 
communications  organization,  seeks  to 
appoint  a  seasoned  telemarketing 
professional  to  pioneer  the  development 
of  three  established,  market  leading 
advertising  periodicals  serving  dynamic 
national  communications  markets.  The 
ability  to  lead  and  motivate  dedicated 
sales  teams  operating  in  competitive 
growth  markets  is  essential.  You  should 
also  be  able  to  demonstrate  excellent 
communication  and  sales  forecasting 
skills  while  displaying  the  ability  to 
manage  several  projects  at  a  time.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

RICHARD  DAVEY,  PUBLISHER 
LINK  HOUSE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

NATIONAL  TITLES 
15400  Knoll  Trail  Suite  500 

Dallas,  TX  75248 


The  Union-Tribune  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefit  package  including  a 
401 K  plan  with  matching  contribu¬ 
tions.  Interested  applicants  should  mail 
or  fax  a  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO: 

THE  UNION-TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING 
CO.  located  in  San  Diego,  CA  seeks  an 
energetic,  experienced  Training  and 
Development  Manager.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  should  possess  approximately  five 
years  of  experience  in  conducting  needs 
analysis,  designing  programs  and 
presenting  curriculum  to  all  levels  of  a 
company.  Excellent  presentation  skills 
are  a  must.  Qualified  candidates  must 
have  experience  with  designing  and 
presenting  performance  appraisal 
evaluation  systems  This  highly  visible 
position  requires  a  business  related 
degree,  with  a  graduate  degree 
preferred. 

Jenny  Bogan 
Training  Department 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 
Fax  Number  -  (619)  299-3488 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

RECESSION  WOES?  General  Manager 
with  16  years  as  a  COO  and  a  proven 
track  record  can  help  you.  Experienced 
with  union  and  non-union  shops,  8M  to 
72M  circulation  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Strong  on  promotion,  advertising, 
budgeting  and  administration  to  make 
things  happen.  Excellent  motivator  and 
people  person.  Let’s  talk  about  it.  Call 
Marty  Cone,  (410)  747-1368. 

PUBLISHER/currently  running  group  of 
12  weeklies  and  dailies,  seeks  to  apply 
18  years  of  experience  to  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Strengths  in  marketing,  generat¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  costs  control  for  turn 
arounds.  Energetic  family  man  with 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  publishing 
and  commercial  printing  looking  tor 
new  home  soon.  Respond  to  Box  5694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

Manager  looking  for  new  challenge. 
Over  10  years  retail,  national,  classified 
and  CO  op  management  experience. 
Relocatable.  Box  5738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  excel¬ 
lent  marketing  and  sales  skills  looking 
for  new  challenge.  If  your  product  is 
solid  your  circulation  should  be  too.  Call 
(708)  830-4978. 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  MANA¬ 
GER  interested  in  opening  at 
15-20,000  circulation  paper.  Presently 
a  carrier  district  manager/Sunday  motor 
route  manager  at  a  20,000  morning/ 
Sunday  paper  in  midwest.  Sales/ 
promotions  top  priority,  second  only  to 
customer  sen/ice.  Possess  good  mana¬ 
gerial  skills,  hard  worker  and  good 
communicator,  along  with  7-years 
circulation  experience.  Prefer  midwest 
locale  but  will  relocate.  Resume  avail¬ 
able.  Box  5735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL,  proven,  circulation 
manager  currently  in  northwest  at  a 
15,000  daily  with  documented  history 
of  achievement.  Seeking  opportunity  for 
advancement  at  larger  property.  Box 

5728,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  DIREC¬ 
TOR  -  have  produced  solid  growth  in  3 
major  markets  40M  to  117M.  I  will  get 
results.  Prefer  Zone  3  or  4.  Bill  Graham 
(618)  995-2588. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING/PRODUCTION 
OPERATIONS:  Manager  with  Fortune 
500  experience  in  system  installation, 
programming  and  upgrading.  Proficient 
in  System  38,  AS/400  and  DEC  circula- 
tion,  classified,  editorial  and 
administration/business  packages,  as 
well  as  DEC  typeset  with  Hastech  pagi¬ 
nation.  Handle  full  end-user  training 
and  support;  solid  background  in  overall 
newspaper  operations.  708/351-6320. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  looking 
tor  new  challenges.  Zones  3,4  and  6 
preferred.  6+  year-veteran  at  28,000 
circulation.  Desk  experience.  Highly 
versatile. 

Buddy  Wright  (804)  836-5835. 

Looking  for  “The  Reel  Thing”  in  your 
entertainment  coverage?  Writer  special¬ 
izing  in  movies  and  video  (reviews, 
features)  seeking  spot  on  medium  to 
large  daily.  Experience  includes  major 
magazine,  dailies,  syndication.  Call  I. 
Slifkin  at  (215)  742-7903. 

PRESS-AWARD  winning  journalist  and 
author  seeks  writing,  editing  or  public 
relations  position.  Resume  and  clips 
from  national  magazines  and  newspap¬ 
ers  available  for  review.  Television  and 
radio  experience. 

Call  (703)  364-3606. 

VETERAN  sports  writer,  editor  and 
bureau  chief  seeks  position  on  mid-size 
to  metro  daily.  Open  to  all  offers.  Call 
Bob  (813)  653-1531. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

Reporter/writer/editor  with  national  and 
local  exposure  seeks  freelance  assign¬ 
ments.  Reliable.  PO  Box  67491,  L.A., 
CA  90067.  (213)  937-7784. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  freelance  writer  look¬ 
ing  tor  spring  training  assignments. 
Need  a  feature  on  your  local  player 
training  at  the  big  league  camp?  Call 
Anthony  McCarron  at  (305)  782-2459. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  16  years 
experience,  including  nine  years  with 
major  university  news  service.  Eager  to 
rejoin  daily  metro  sharing  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  photojournalism.  Ed  Souza 
(408)  241-2388. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

I’m  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

What  do  you  do  about  questionable  advertising  claims? 


By  Billy  1.  Ross 

and  Alan  D.  Fletcher 

Amidst  growing  public  criticism 
of  political  advertising  at  national, 
state,  and  local  levels,  directors  of 
advertising  in  73  daily  newspapers 
participated  in  a  recent  study  of  self- 
regulatory  practices  regarding  po¬ 
litical  advertising. 

Their  responses  reflected  corpo¬ 
rate  concern  for  acceptability  of  cur¬ 
rent  political  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Many  of  the  directors  of  adver¬ 
tising  expressed  the  belief  that  in 
the  past  five  years  political  adver¬ 
tising  has  become  increasingly  neg¬ 
ative.  They  saw  little  relationship 
between  the  newspaper’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  candidate  and  that  can¬ 
didate's  purchasing  of  advertising 
space. 

The  study,  conducted  at  Louisiana 
State  University’s  Manship  School 
of  Journalism,  was  directed  toward 
advertising  directors  in  153  daily 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Seventy-three  directors  re¬ 
sponded,  producing  a  usable  re¬ 
sponse  rate  of  43%. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents’  newspapers  have  stated 
acceptability  standards  for  political 
advertisements.  In  applying  these 
standards,  72%  of  the  advertising 
directors  have  required  changes  in 
the  copy  of  political  advertisements. 
Nearly  a  third,  29%,  have  refused 
to  run  a  given  political  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Advertising  directors  did  not  give 
high  marks  on  honesty  to  political 
advertisements  appearing  in  their 
newspapers. 

Comparing  political  advertise¬ 
ments  with  advertisements  for  re¬ 
tail  stores,  local  automobile  deal¬ 
ers,  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages, 
soft  drinks,  and  motion  pictures, 
only  18%  of  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  considered  political  advertise¬ 
ments  to  be  very  honest. 

In  contrast,  60%  considered  re¬ 
tail  store  advertisements  to  be  very 
honest.  They  considered  50%  of  the 


(Ross  and  Fletcher  are  professors 
of  journalism  in  the  Manship  School 
of  Journalism,  Louisiana  State 
University  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  This 
report  is  based  on  their  survey  of 
advertising  directors  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.) 


soft  drink  advertisements  and  42% 
of  the  motion  picture  advertisements 
to  be  very  honest. 

Although  most  of  the  respondents’ 
newspapers  have  formal  standards, 
they  enforce  those  standards  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  often  informally.  Most 
of  the  screening  of  political  adver¬ 
tisements  is  done  by  a  single  per¬ 
son,  usually  the  advertising  manag¬ 
er  or  the  publisher. 

Michael  K.  Floch  of  the  Holland 
(Mich.)  Sentinel:  “1  check  any  ques¬ 
tionable  ads.  If  ads  are  still  in  ques¬ 
tion,  I  pass  them  on  to  our  publisher 
for  his  opinions.” 

“The  publisher  has  the  final  say,” 
reported  one  advertising  manager. 

Donald  Reese  of  the  Times  News, 
Lehighton,  Pa.:  “We  have  the  right 
to  reject  any  advertisement,  includ¬ 
ing  political,  if  we  feel  it  is  not  done 
in  good  taste  or  is  deceptive  or  mis¬ 
leading.”  Reese  also  calls  on  the 
general  manager  of  the  newspaper 
and  asks  for  “an  interpretation  from 
our  lawyer.” 

George  Coleman  of  the  Post-Tri¬ 
bune,  Gary,  Ind.:  “The  first  level  of 
screening  is  done  by  the  salesper¬ 
son.  Anything  that  looks  controver¬ 
sial  is  reviewed  by  the  advertising 
director.” 


Some  newspapers  refer  question¬ 
able  political  advertising  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  Jeremy  Reed  of  the  St.  Al¬ 
bans  (Vt.)  Messenger,  reported  us¬ 
ing  a  committee  of  the  publisher, 
managing  editor,  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Most  (72%)  advertising  directors 
claimed  having  required  changes  in 
the  copy  of  some  political  adver¬ 
tisements.  Robert  Dickey  of  the  Reno 
Gazette-Journal  required  changes  if 
copy  and  style  were  identical  to  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  format. 

Aside  from  spelling  and  punctu¬ 
ation  corrections,  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  cited  unsubstantiated  claims  and 
libel  as  the  reasons  for  requiring 
changes  in  copy.  Some  said  that  cer¬ 
tain  candidates  have  listed  in  their 
advertisements  names  of  supposed 
supporters  who  were  not  bona  fide 
supporters. 


Nearly  a  third  (29%)  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  reported  having 
refused  outright  some  political  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Barry  Box  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times  said,  “We  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  client  on  copy  changes.  To  do 
so  makes  us  a  part  to  the  ad  con¬ 
tent.  We  either  accept  or  reject — 
client  decides  whether  or  not  to 
amend  the  copy  to  meet  accept¬ 
ability.” 

The  most  common  reasons  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  publish  political  adver¬ 
tisements  were  libelous  statements 
and  inaccurate  or  misleading  claims. 

Advertising  managers  also  re¬ 
ported  unwillingness  to  publish  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  injected  new  is¬ 
sues  into  the  campaign  “at  the 
eleventh  hour,  thus  not  allowing  the 
opponent  adequate  time  for  re¬ 
sponse.”  Medina  County  Gazette's 
(Ohio)  Norman  Rockwell  said,  fur¬ 
ther,  “We  will  run  no  advertisement 
so  close  to  election  to  prevent  re¬ 
sponse.” 

“Usually  the  publisher  and  I  will 
.  .  .  make  sure  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
troversial  toward  the  end  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  offer  no  time  for  rebuttal,” 
said  Mel  Gossage  of  the  Porterville, 
Calif.,  Recorder. 


“Any  ad  that  brings  up  new 
charges,  and  is  scheduled  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  opponent  will  not 
have  time  to  respond  with  a  rebut¬ 
tal  prior  to  the  election,  is  refused,” 
said  Post-Tribune’s  George  Cole¬ 
man. 

More  negative 

Well  over  half  (57%)  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  think  political  ad¬ 
vertising  has  become  more  negative 
in  the  past  five  years,  in  contrast  to 
the  10%  who  think  it  has  become 
less  negative.  Gregory  C.  Moore  of 
the  Journal  Times,  Racine,  Wis., 
wrote,  “Television  has  become  more 
of  a  battleground  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising  for  regional  and  national 
campaigns.  Local  campaigns  tend  to 
be  less  vicious.” 

Others  indicated  that  the  more 
emotional  the  issue  the  more  like- 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  37) 


Advertising  directors  did  not  give  high  marks  on 
honesty  to  poiiticai  advertisements  appearing  in  their 
newspapers. 
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At  the  1992  ANPA 


Convention  in 


New  York  City 


May  4-6. 


In  the  words  of  Frank  Sinatra  ‘'...I’m  gonna  wake  up  in 
a  city  that  never  sleeps...’’And  so  are  die  attendees  of  die 
1992  ANPA  Convention,  May  4-6,  in  New  York  City! 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  convention  is  ’’Challenging 
Conventional  Wisdom.”  The  eyes  and  ears  of  newspaperdom 
'  ^v^will  be  turned  toward  New  York  and  to  the  most  powerful 
figures  in  publishing  as  they  chart  the  course  of  their 
newspapers  and  chains  iiiT992.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  . 
d|6re  to  cover  every  session  and  will  report  what  it  means 


(  you  as  an  ioStegcal  part  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

ANPA  Conyeatibp  Issue-May  2nd:  Virtually  every  newspaper 
executive  wiU  reaM^ifiig  this  issue  for  pre-convention  infoimation  andirv;tS?Ci^^ 
coverage.  This,  i^l^  Contains  a  (^e.ndar  of  events,  dmly  programs  aw  t^  .ji-’  > 
wer  popular  Sta^g  A^Cre  at  the  ANPA”  Remember,  your  ^  ,  K 

this  issue  will  be  in. the  hands  oifthe  convention  attendees  and  in  the  homes 


this  issue  wll  Iw  In.  the  hands  of  the  convention  attendees  and  in  the 
and  adic^'of  oUr  subscribers.  „  Adveitisiiw  Deadlines  Space:  April  16  *  -f. 

«  Copy:  April  20 


ANPA  Post  Convention  Issue-May  9th:  This  issue  provides  E&P  readers 
with  in  depth  coverage  of  speeches,  sessions,  meetings  and  workshops,  as  well  as 
photos  of  convention  headliners  and  happenings.  E&P  brings  timely,  firsthand 
news  for  those  publishing,  advertising  and  business  executives  who  couldn’t  get  to 
the  convention  and  recaps  the  events  for  those  who  were  there. 

Advertising  Deadlines  Space:  April  23 
Copy:  April  27 


America's  Publishers  Will 
Challenge  Conventional 
Wisdom" 


Be  sure  that  your  ad  message  is  in  the  industiy  publication  tiiat 
powers  indt»try  professionals  reach  for  and  depend  on  week 
after  week.  Editor  &.PubIisher  the  weekly  news  magazine  of, 
for  and  about  the  newspaper  industry. 

':Tp  plhce  Jbtir  ad  intact  your  E&P  salM  representative 


BIRMINGHAM 


WHAT  A  PLEASANT  SURPRISE 


From  any  view,  Birmingham  is  looking  great.  So  great  that  Newsweek  listed  it  as  one  of  the  top  10  “Best  Places  To  Live 
and  Work.” 

You’ll  probably  be  surprised  to  know  that  we  have  more  engineers  per  capita  than  any  other  Southeastern  city...  that 
our  University  Hospital  is  ranked  third  in  the  nation...  that  our  economy  is  built  on  health  care  and  service  industries... 
that  49%  of  all  adults  in  the  Birmingham  MSA  earn  a  yearly  salary  of  $35,000  and  up...  that  78%  of  all  adults  here  own 
their  homes...  that  we’re  a  community  of  beautiful  neighborhoods...  booming  businesses...  a  bountiful  choice  of  cultural, 
entertainment  and  sporting  events. 

We’re  also  a  community  of  newspaper  readers —  which  comes  as  no  surprise  to  businesses  that  advertise  with  us.  In 
fact,  65%  of  the  adults  in  the  PMA  read  The  Birmingham  News/Birmingham  Post-Herald  daily,  and  71%  of  the  adults  in 
the  PMA  read  Sunday’s  The  Birmingham  News.  On  a  weekly  basis,  9  out  of  10  read  the  newspaper. 

Birmingham.  Don’t  be  surprised  at  how  much  you’ll  love  it. 


*  Data  provided  by  Belden  CMS.  Mar  -Dec  .  1991 
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